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Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the 
years  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two. 

^^ery  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  JONES, 

Survej^or  General  and  State  Land  Register. 
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REPORT. 


Office  of  the  Surveyor-General  and  Land  Register, 

Carson  City,  Nevada. 

To  His  Ezcdlency,  R.  K.  Colcord,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada: 

Sir  : In  conformity  with  law,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  years  1891-92,  giving  a brief  history  and  pres- 
ent status  of  the  several  land  grants  made  by  Congress  to  the  State 
of  Nevada,  and  detailing  the  operations  of  this  department,  showing 
the  number  of  acres  selected  by  the  State,  the  number  approved  to 
the  State  by  the  General  Government  at  Washington,  D.  C. , and 
the  number  of  contracts  and  patents  issued,  etc.;  also  a compilation 
of  statistics  from  the  several  Assessors’  reports  to  this  office,  together 
with  other  matters  of  general  interest,  and  such  suggestions  as,  in 
my  judgment,  are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA  OF  THE  STATE. 

Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Utah  Territory  and  the 
southern  line  of  Idaho  at  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-seventh  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Washington  (equal  to  114°  03'  00.57"  west 
from  ^Greenwich),  and  in  latitude  forty-two  degrees  north  ; thence 
running  west  along  the  southern  line  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  to  longi- 
tude forty-three  degrees  west  from  Washington  (equal  to  120°  03' 
00.57"  west  from  ^Greenwich) ; thence  south  along  the  eastern  line 
of  California  to  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  north,  which  fall  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Lake  Tahoe ; thence  southeasterly  along  the 
California  line  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Colorado  river, 
in  latitude  thirty-five  degrees  north,  and  opposite  Fort  Mojave ; 
thence  north  and  easterly  up  the  center  of  the  Colorado  river  to 
its  intersection  with  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington,  which  is  the  western  line  of  Arizona  ; thence  north 
along  the  thirty -seventh  degree  of  longitude  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  containing  within  the  said  above  described  boundaries 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  and  ninety  (112,090)  square 
miles,  or  seventy-one  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  (71,737,600)  acres. 

*Note. — If  the degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington  be  the  true 
western  boundary  of  Nevada,  then  it  follows  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cali- 
fornia should  be  120°  03'  00.57"  west  from  Greenwich.  (See  Deputy  Surveyor-General 
Monroe’s  Report,  lines  53  and  54,  page  107,  of  State  Surveyor  General’s  Report, 
1889-90.) 
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Of  this  area,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  several  Commissioners 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  concluding  with  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1890,  there  have  been  surveyed  33,225,459  77-100 
acres,  thus  leaving  38,512,140  23-100  acres  unsurveyed. 


TOTAL  AREA  APPROXIMATELY  CLASSIFIED. 


Acres. 

Water  area 

1,081,600 

2,000,000 

30.000. 000 

20.000. 000 
15,000,000 

3,656,000 

^Forestry  _ _ _ 

Grazing 

fAgricultural  lands 

Mineral  lands 

Saline,  borax,  nitre  and  sulphur  deposits,  alkali  flats 
and  deserts 

Total 

71,737,600 

^Compiled  from  the  report  of  Commissioner  General  Land  Office  for  1887. 
tThe  agricultural  class  may  be  sub-divided  as  follows : Irrigable  lands,  about 
6,000,000  acres  ; non-irrigable  lands,  about  14,000,000  acres. 


Not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  irrigable  lands  can,  at  present,  be 
reclaimed,  because  of  imperfect  utilization  of  the  natural  streams  and 
s]Drings  and  failure  to  employ  artesian  and  other  artificial  systems  to 
supply  water  in  sufficient  quantities. 

New  Survey  of  California’s  Southeastern  Boundary  Line. 

In  my  last  report  (1889_90)  I called  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  this  State  and 
California,  authorizing  and  directing  the  Surveyor-General  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  its  Legislature,  approved  February 
2(3,  1889,  “to  correct  and! ’establish  that  portion  of  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California  southeastward  from  Lake 
Tahoe:  i.  e.,  southeastward  from  the  intersection  of  the  39th degree' 
of  north  latitude,  with  the  120th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  (Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session) 
appropriated  under  the  “State  Department ” (Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey)  $15,600  “ for  furnishing  points  to  State  surveys,  to  be  ap- 
plied as  far  as  practicable,  in  States  where  points  have  not  been 
furnished,  and  for  surveying  and  distinctly  designating  with  perma- 
nent monuments,  that  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  California,  commencing  at  and  running  southeastward  from  the 
intersection  of  the  39th  degree  of  north  latitude  with  the  120th 
degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.” 
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I again  direct  the  attention  of  the  present  Legislature  to  the  fore- 
going proposed  survey  of  the  said  boundary  line,  deeming  it  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  Nevada,  that  said  line  may  conform  and  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional  statutes  defining 
said  boundary. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Nevada  occupies  an  elevated  plateau  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  Great  Basin,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Wasatch  range  and  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin.  It  has  an  altitude  above  sea  level  of  from  800  feet,  at  its 
southeast  boundary  on  the  Colorado  river,  to  nearly  7, 000  feet  at  its 
northern  boundary,  averaging  about  4,000  feet.  It  is  traversed  in 
a northerly  and  southerly  direction  by  high  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains,  some  attaining  to  the  hight  of  nearly  12,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  These  are  separated  by  valleys  varying  in  width  from 
five  to  twenty-five  miles.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  broad  depressions 
or  sinks,  which,  during  wet  seasons,  are  partially  overrun  by  water, 
and  form  shallow  lakes.  During  the  Summer  season  these  become 
dry  and  seem  to  be  alkali  fiats  and  desert  wastes,  in  some  of  wdiich 
are  often  found  vast  deposits  of  salt,  borax,  nitre,  soda  and  other 
minerals  in  combination  with  magnesia  and  limestone,  etc. , thereby 
rendering  these  barren  and  desert  wastes  valuable  and  a source  of 
large  revenue  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  utilization 
of  them  for  the  arts  and  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  mountains  contain  timber,  such  as  pine,  mountain  mahog- 
any and  cedar ; also  rich  veins  of  ores  of  the  precious  metals  and 
other  useful  metals  known  to  commerce. 

The  sagebrush  covers  nearly  the  entire  State,  and  rich  bunch  grass 
is  found  on  the  mountains,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  all 
kinds  of  stock. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  j\Iountains  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of 
pine,  tamarack  and  cedar,  which  supply  the  adjacent  mining  camps 
with  lumber  and  fuel — particularly  the  “Comstock”  at  Virginia 
City,  while  most  all  the  others  in  the  interior  are  sparsely  covered 
with  timber,  such  as  pinyon,  juniper  and  mahogany  of  stunted 
growth,  yet  they  generally  bear  rich  bunch -grass,  affording  excellent 
pasturage  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Granite,  slate,  sienite,  quartzite,  limestone  and  porphyry  consti- 
tute the  general  formation  of  these  mountains.  Deep  ravines  or 
canyons  are  cut  into  them,  dividing  their  slopes  into  ridges,  some 
of  which  are  several  thousand  feet  above  the  canyons  separating 
them,  and  usually  at  right  angles  with  their  general  course.  Most 
of  these  canyons  afford  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, though  some  are  almost  destitute  of  it.  These  mountain  streams 
are  fringed  with  cottonwood,  birch,  willow  and  similar  trees,  in- 
2-e 
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terspersecl  witli  varieties  of  wild  vines,  rose,  currant  or  gooseberry 
bushes  and  other  shrubbery. 

These  mountain  ridges  sometimes  run  for  one  hundred  miles  or 
more  without  any  material  change  in  their  general  course,  and, 
crossing  them  at  intervals,  are  low  passes,  that  can  be  easily  tra- 
versed, and  are  favorable  for  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and 
railways. 

This  is  a consideration  of  great  importance  to  the  development  of 
the  many  veins  containing  both  gold  and  silver,  besides  numerous 
useful  metals  known  to  commerce. 

VALLEYS. 

The  valleys  in  this  State  generally  are  of  about  equal  length  with 
the  alternate  mountain  ranges,  and  vary  in  width  from  five  to 
twenty  miles,  with  an  altitude  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Through  a change  in  the  general  course,  or  an  abrupt 
subsidence  of  the  mountains,  these  valleys  often  expand  into  im- 
mense plains,  particularly  so  in  the  southern  and  northwestern  por- 
tions of  the  State,  or  connect  with  other  valleys  having  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  level,  or  are  separated  from  them  by  low  ridges  of 
land  so  slight  as  to  present  no  perceptible  obstacle  to  the  building 
of  railroads  throughout  the  entire  series.  Among  these  are  the 
Carson  and  Humboldt,  the  Huntington,  Diamond  and  Monitor,  the 
Clover  aird  Steptoe,  and  many  others  having  the  same  analogy. 
Though  such  valleys,  longitudinally  viewed,  are  nearly  level,  yet 
their  centers  are  slightly  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  base  of  tbe 
adjacent  mountains,  this  being  due  to  the  wash  which,  for  ages,  has 
been  gradually  wearing  down  the  hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys. 
The  centers  of  the  Truckee,  Carson,  Humboldt  and  Walker  valleys 
are  traversed  by  rivers  bearing  the  same  name  and  of  considerable 
volume,  all  flowing  into  large  lakes  and  sinks.  Like  the  above- 
named  valleys,  many  others  in  the  State,  possessing  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  have  their  own  drainage,  each  of  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, forms  a lake,  sink,  meadow,  alkali  bed  or  salt  marsh. 
These  four  principal  valleys  are  almost  destitute  of  timber,  except- 
ing such  scattering  cottonwood  trees  and  willows  as  are  found  along 
the  streams.  They  contain  alluvial  soil  along  the  bottoms,  and 
upon  the  mesas  are  found  rich,  friable  lands,  where  alfalfa,  cereals 
and  all  fruits  of  the  hardy  varieties  grow  luxuriantly ; in  fact,  these 
mesas  are  now  considered  to  be  the  best  agricultural  lands. 

In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  I append  the  following  list  of  valleys, 
partially  or  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture ; 

Antelope,  Big  Smoky,  Clover,  Duck  or  Lake,  Eagle  ( in  Ormsby 
county),  Humboldt  (South  Fork),  Huntington,  Independence, 
Jack’s,  Lamoille,  Mason,  Mound,  Muddy,  Pahranagat,  Pahrimp, 
Paradise,  Pine,  Pleasant  ( in  Humboldt  county ),  Quinn  River,  Reese 
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River,  Ruby,  Smith,  Snake,  Spring,  Squaw,  Star,  Steptoe,  A^egas, 
A^irgin  and  AValker. 

LAKES. 

Several  important  lakes  are  situated  within  the  State,  the  most 
noted  of  which  is  Lake  Tahoe  ( one-third  of  which  is  in  Nevada  ), 
it  being  the  source  of  the  Truckee  river,  and  having  an  altitude  of 
6,208  feet.  It  is  28  miles  in  length,  12  miles  in  widtii,  and  over 
1,700  feet  in  depth,  the  waters  being  cold  and  clear  as  crystal.  The 
coast  is  indented  with  beautiful  bays  and  inlets,  and  several  small 
towns  are  built  along  its  shores.  It  has  good  hotels  and  is  becoming- 
noted  as  a place  of  resort  for  tourists  during  the  summer  season. 
Steamboats  cross  from  shore  to' shore  daily,  and  sailing  yachts  are 
kept  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pleasure-seeking  public. 

Humboldt,  Carson  and  AValker  lakes  are  important  bodies  of  water, 
receiving  the  discharge  of  three  rivers,  bearing  like  names  respect- 
ivel}'.  Pyramid  lake  receives  the  Truckee  river’s  discharge,  and, 
like  the  three  above  named  lakes,  has  no  outlet. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  most  noted  and  important  lakes, 
showing  their  altitude  and  area. 


Name. 

Location-County, 

Area  sq. 
Milos. 

Altitude, 

feet. 

Authority  on 
Altitude. 

Carson  Lake  - - - 

Churchill 

3,840 

3,883 

4,050 

..Pacific  R.  R.  Reports 
. . Wheeler 

C’arson  Lake  (Upper  Sink) 
Carson  Lake  (Lower  Sink) 
Cnrion 

Churchill  , 

160 

440 

1 

3 

36i 

Churchill  . 

Lander 

-.Pacific  R.  R.  Reports 
- - . . Wheeler 

Fortv-niue  - 
Franklin,  - 

Washoe , , 

Elko  . 

4.550 

6,200 

4,745 

6,866 

5,9.52 

3,900 

4,200 

7,800 

5,981 

Fish  Lake.  - 

Esmeralda . , , 

Fish  Lake  - -- 

Esmeralda  , 

--  - - -Wheeler 

Gosiute - - 

Elko-  . , . „ 

12 

102 

1 

4 

3 

34 

462 

--Pacific  R.  R.  Reports 

- - --Ganuett’s  Die- 

tionary  of  -Altitudes 
Wheeler 
-AVheeler 

Humboldt  - _ , , 

Humboldt  

Humboldt  (river  basin)., 

Marlette , ,,  , . 

Afnssjn  prp 

Humboldt 

-SVashoe  , ,, 

Washoe  , . , . 

2sew  Year 

Washoe 

- Ganuett’s  Die- 

Pah)*anagat  _ _ 

Lincoln 

3,400 

3,848 

4,890 

5,900 

tionary  of  Altitudes 

- --  "Wheeler 

--Paeifie  R.  R.  Reports 
Medieal  Dep’t.  U.  S.  -A. 

- --Wheeler 

Pyramid  (north  end) 

Pyramid  _ - - - 

Washoe 

Washoe  _ , ,,  , 

Ruby 

Elko - 

31J 

Snow  Water, 

Elko . - 

Tahoe, 

Washoe,  Ormsby 
and  Douglas,, 
Washoe 

78 

6,202 

7,84:3 

3,840 

5,046 

3,825 

Tmtu  Lakes  , , 

Walker  , , , . 

Esmeralda  

330 

18 

144 

--Paeifie  R.  R.  Reports 

- --  - W’heeler 

- - - - Wheeler 

Washoe  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Winnemucca  .... 

Washoe . 

W ashoe , 

RIVERS  AND  STREAMS. 

Nevada’s  rivers  and  streams  are  of  small  volume,  and  compara- 
tively few,  owing  to  its  topographical  character,  being  situated  and 
occupying  a region  of  light  rainfall. 
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The  principal  rivers  are  the  Humboldt,  Truckee,  Carson  and 
Walker. 

The  Humboldt  river  rises  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
and  flows  southwesterly  into  Humboldt  Lake. 

The  other  three  rise  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  (their  sources 
being  in  the  State  of  California)  and  flow  eastward  into  the  Pyramid, 
Carson  and  Walker  lakes,  none  of  which  have  an  outlet.  The 
waters  of  Owyhee  and  Bruneau  rivers,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Elko  county,  are  discharged  into  the  Snake,  and  find  their  way, 
through  the  Columbia  river,  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  'S^irgin  and  Muddy,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Lincoln 
county,  empty  their  waters  into  the  Colorado  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  California.  All  of  these  rivers  are  well  supplied  with 
fish ; both  native  and  transplanted  trout  are  becoming  abundant  in 
the  various  streams  of  this  State. 

Rich,  fertile  valleys  and  numerous  natural  meadows  extend  along 
the  various  streams,  with  soil  equal  to  that  of  the  river  bottoms  of 
the  older  W est,  and  by  aid  of  irrigation  could  produce  large  crops 
of  hay,  cereals  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  the  semi-tropical 
and  temperate  zones. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  State 
and  shows  their  length  : 


Name  of  River. 


I Length-Miles. 


Humboldt 

Carson 

Armagoza 

Colorado 

Reese 

Little  Humboldt 

AValker 

Truckee 

Quinn 

Owyhee 

Virgin 

Salmon 

Bruneau 

Mary’s 

King’s 

Muddy 


350 

190t 

150 

150* 

140 

110 

loot 

97 

80t 

80t 

60t 

55t 

45t 

42 

42 

40 


* Length  on  boundary  of  Nevada, 
t Length  in  Nevada. 
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^SPRINGS. 

Nevada’s  water  supply  is  less  commonly  derived  from  flowing 
streams  than  springs.  The  latter  are  an  important  auxiliary  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  State  and  materially  aid  the  agriculturist  in 
the  increase  of  his  tillable  area  of  land.  Nevada  occupies  a promi- 
nent place  as  a mineral-spring  State.  Both  hot  and  cold  springs 
( the  former  predominating ) are  found  in  every  county. 

Walton’s  work  credits  the  State  with  two  localities,  and  yet  there 
are  at  least  ten  localities  that  are  utilized  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
many  of  them  were  so  used  by  the  Indians  long  before  settlements 
were  made  by  the  whites.  Our  table  includes  more  than  one  hund- 
red localities,  and  yet  only  a part  of  the  actual  number  of  springs  are 
given,  some  of  the  groups  contain  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  or  even 
more  individual  springs.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  the 
total  number  of  springs.  Steamboat  Springs  is  probably  the  best 
known  resort,  as  it  has  long  been  readily  accessible.  The  warm  and 
hot  springs  are  found  mainly  in  connection  with  geological  fault-lines 
or  fractures  of  the  strata.  Salt  springs  and  borax  springs  are  numer- 
ous. Sulpherated  springs  are  frequently  found  also.  So  few  of  the 
springs  have  been  analyzed  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
considered  as  unknown,  so  far  as  their  chemical  character  is  con- 
cerned. The  list  of  springs  has  been  compiled  from  maps  and  such 
various  Government  reports  as  were  accessible,  supplemented  by  in- 
formation furnished  by  members  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  who  have  worked  in  Nevada. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Nevada  is  dry,  pure  and  healthy.  No  country  in 
the  world  is  more  free  from  infectious  diseases,  and  epidemics  are  un- 
known. The  seasons  change  with  less  regularity  than  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
seldom  experienced.  The  sun  usually  shines  bright  and  clear  until 
in  December,  the  nights  being  cool  the  year  round  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  This  marked  peculiarity  of  climate  is  due  to  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  many  ranges  of  snow-covered  mountains.  The  moist- 
ure of  the  clouds  is  condensed  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  valleys 
receiving  but  a limited  amount  of  rain,  and  fogs  are  unknown. 
Our  high  altitude  naturally  promotes  longevity,  making  the  State 
a great  sanitarium  for  consumptives.  Few,  if  any,  children  born 
here  are  afflicted  with  lung  troubles  of  the  nature  of  consumption, 
which  gives  the  most  reasonable  assurance  that  under  our  sunny 
skies,  delicate  childhood  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  into  robust 
manhood  and  womanhood.  From  these  facts  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  amid  such  favorable  conditions,  Nevada  will  yet  give  to  the 
world  the  finest  specimens  of  physical,  as  we  trust  it  will  also,  of 
moral  and  intellectual  manhood  in  America. 


* See  list  and  description  in  Report  of  1889-90,  pages  18-23. 
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Many  beautiful  summer  resorts  for  invalids  and  health  seekers 
would  he  found  in  Nevada  were  proper  methods  used  to  bring  them 
promi}iently  into  notice. 

This  climatic  feature  has  a very  great  influence  upon  certain  in- 
dustries, among  wiiicli  grazing  is  notable.  In  ordinary  winters  stock 
thrive  better  on  the  ‘ranges  and  valleys,  where  white  sage  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  continue  to  give  forth  their  nutritious  herbage, 
than  if  fed  on  hay. 


RESOURCES. 

Nevada  is  rich  in  undeveloped  mineral,  agricultural  and  grazing 
resources.  In  the  harmonious  diversity  of  these  interests,  with  her 
climate,  soil  and  vast  mineral  resources  containing  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  antimony,  nickle  and  cobalt,  her  extensive  beds  of  sulphur, 
borax,  soda,  niter,  gypsum  and  salt,  make  her  the  peer  of  any  State 
or  Territory  witliin  the  arid  region. 

Nevada  has  a s})ecial  interest  in  maintaining  her  mining  industry, 
for  upon  it  the  greater  portion  of  her  population  depend.  It  is  the 
principal  industry  of  her  people.  Geographically  situated  within 
the  arid  region  and  interlocked  by  mountains,  her  climate  is  neces- 
sarily dry.  Her  limited  water  sip^ply  and  distance  from  market 
restrict  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  to  home  consumption.  Trans- 
j)ortation  is  expensive — distance  from  centers  of  postulation  renders, 
as  yet,  manufacture  and  commerce  im])ossible.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
vital  imstortance  to  tliis  State  to  foster  and  strotect  it  from  every  in- 
fluence which  tends  to  retard  her  growth  and  strossterity. 

The  numerous  fertile  valleys  throughout  the  State  are  capable  of 
sustaining  a large  agricultural  po])ulation,  and  by  a judicious  and 
economic  syteni  of  water  storage  and  high-line  canals  for  irrigation 
purs)Oses,  the  |)resent  area  of  cultivable  lands  could  be  increased 
and  successfully  reclaimed. 

Cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  best  quality  in  abundance  are  raised 
where  water  can  be  l)rought  on  the  land.  Extensive  fields  of 
alfalfa  can  be  seen  in  all  the  valleys  throughout  the  State,  and  two 
and  three  crops  are  annually  harvested. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  such  as  apples,  pears,  apricots,  plums, 
cherries,  and  the  various  kinds  of  shrubberies  are  grown  to  perfec- 
fection.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  lie  some  of  the  best 
fruit  lands.  Semi-troj^ical  fruits,  such  as  almonds,  figs,  nectarines, 
dates,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  are  produced,  all  of  the  best 
quality.  Corn,  cotton  and  tobacco  can  be  successfully  raised. 

MINING. 

“ The  civilization  of  a nation  is  measured  by  her  progress  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy.” 

“ The  nation  that  has  the  metals  is  the  nation  which,  everywhere,  has  been  the 
ruler.” 

Mining  for  the  precious  metals  is  the  most  important  industry  and 
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vocation  of  the  world.  It  is  the  lodestone  of  advancement  to  all 
the  earth — with  it  civilization  advances,  without  it  civilization  would 
cease. 

* The  precious  and  money  metals  naturally  engage  the 
largest  share  of  attention.  The  importance  of  an  industry  which  in 
a single  year  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  in  a perma- 
nent indestructible  form,  about  $100,000,000,  and  which  in  a quarter 
of  a century  has  increased  the  supply  of  the  world’s  standard  of 
value  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  is  fully  recognized. 

“ The  Mining  Industry  and  Tradesman”  contains  in  volume  XI, 
No.  7,  1892,  an  interesting  and  valuable  table  on  “ The  Kesults  of 
the  Mining  Industry  for  the  Money  Metals  in  the  United  States,” 
premising  thereon  as  follows  : 

Results  of  the  Mining  Industry  for  the  Money  Metals  in  the 

United  States. 

It  may  not  be  untimely,  once  again,  to  recall  the  vital,  para- 
mount results  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  since 
1848,  so  far  as  the  money  metals  have  been  concerned,  and  as  are 
apparent  through  the  following  figures,  gleaned  from  official  docu- 
ments, to  include  the  calendar  year  1891,  namely: 


1 

States.  1 Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

California--  -_  - - --  - 

^1,2.57,895,000 
18.%  600,206 

97.510.000 
168,215,000 

5.946.000 

87.080.000 
18,0.32,000 

53.525.000 

44.910.000 

7.557.000 

7.835.000 

5.350.000 

1.7.50.000 

$.31,928,000 

403,781,309 

261.525.000 

143.558.000 

119.377.000 

36.517.000 

56.907.000 
615,000 

1,789,000 

27,.3.50,000 

615,000 

40,000 

$1,289,823,000 

587,381,515 

.359,035,000 

311.773.000 

125.313.000 

123.597.000 

74.9.39.000 

54.140.000 

46.699.000 

34.185.000 

8.450.000 
5,.390  000 

1.750.000 

t NEVADA 

Colorado  - , --  - - 

Montana  - ----- 

Utah  --  - - 

Idaho  --  - -- 

Arizoia  ---  - 

Oregon  --  - ----  -_- 

South  Dakota  _ - 

Nev'  Mexico- - 

Washington - 

Alaska  --------  - - 

Wvomine:__  _ _ __  

Totals - --  .--  - 

$1,939,205,200 

$1,084,002,309 

$3,02.3,485,,51,5 

Recapitulating,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  this  search  for 
the  monetary  metals  here  in  the  United  States  westward  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  has  given  to  the  country  and  to  the  use  of  the 
commercial  world  nearly  a permanent  wealth  to  the  following  ex- 
tent : 


Gold $1,939,205,206 

Silver 1,084,002,309 

Total $3,023,485,515 


® See  Report  of  the  Eleventh  Census  on  the  Mineral  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

t Nevada— Revised  and  corrected  by  State  Surveyor  General. 
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This,  be  it  noted,  is  apart  from  tire  by-products  of  this  same  in- 
dustry which  have  Ireen  as  much  resultants,  however,  of  the  mining 
industry  for  the  irroney  metals  as  either  gold  or  silver  has  been  ; 
namely,  the  lead  and  copper  of  the  trans-Mississippi  States,  exclus- 
ive of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa,  to  not  less  than  the  following 
amounts ; 


1870—1874 

,?12,()80.000 

22,86.3.019 

35,110.088 

53,236,219 

23,895,3.51 

$12,680,000 

22,863,019 

53,930,298 

113,769,003 

57,726,106 

1875 — 1879_  _ _ 

1880—1884-  — 

$18,820,210 

60,532,784 

33,830,755 

188,5—1889 

1890—1891 

Total  . 

,8149,794,677 

$113,183,749 

$261,968,426 

That  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  products  in  the  question  may  be  esti- 
mated at  jp.3,241,778,500. 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  Nevada  ranks  as 
second  in  the  total  production  of  the  precious  metals.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  for  1891,  as  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Mint,  is  $185,599, 600. 

Production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  for  1891,  as  es- 
timated by  the  Director  of  the  Mint : 


Silver. 

Total  Value. 

Fine  Ouiiee.s. 

Value. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Coined  Value. 

1,604,840 

$83, 175,000 

58,.330,000 

$75,416,565 

$108,56f,565 

Nevada  contains  a mineral  region  which  in  richness  and  extent 
is  unexcelled.  Each  and  every  range  of  mountains  are  ribbed  with 
ledges  and  vast  deposits  of  the  precious  metals.  With  cheap  and 
rapid  means  of  transjiortation  and  with  improved  modern  appli- 
ances for  reduction  of  ores,  her  prosperity  would  be  enhanced. 
Especially  would  tins  be  so  if  the  cruel  hand  of  hostile  legislation 
was  lifted  from  silver  and  the  channels  of  trade  and  industry  be 
allowed  to  pursue  unvexed  their  legitimate  channels. 

The  mines  of  Nevada  have  always  been,  and  are  now,  the  found- 
ation of  her  growth,  the  cause  of  her  wealth,  the  guarantee  of  her 
future.  Mdien  this  industry  languishes  every  other  element  of  her 
pros]jerity  declines.  Mining  develops  a country  faster  and  fur- 
nishes a more  solid  basis  for  material  wealth  than  any  other  indus- 
try in  which  mankind  occupies  itself. 

The  restoration  of  silver  to  its  time  honpred  place  as  money,  with 
rights  equal  to  those  possessed  by  gold,  and  giving  it  its  full  recog- 


YIELD  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FOR  1892. 

COMSTOCK  LODE. 

For  the  three  quarters  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1892  : $1,676,763  34 

For  the  fourth  quarter — estimated 419,190  83 

Total $2,095,954  17 

TOTAL  YIELD  OF  STATE. 

For  the  three  quarters  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1892 $2,793,933  40 

For  the  fourth  quarter — estimated 698,483  36 

Total $3,492,416  76 


Compiled  from  official  reports  to  the  State  Controller. 
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nition,  would  cause  a transfiguration  and  a change  in  all  the  pros- 
pects in  this  State ; it  would  be  an  incentive  to  increase  her  mineral 
products ; to  encourage  investment  of  capital  in  mining  and  other 
enterprises ; to  enlarge  the  fields  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor ; in 
short,  it  would  so  increase  her  prosperity  and  so  augment  her  wealth 
and  power,  that  she  would  soon  take  her  rank  and  be  acknowledged 
among  the  foremost  States  in  the  Union. 

There  is  another  great  evil  which  militates  injuriously  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  mining  interests  of  Nevada,  and  one  which  the 
State  itself  can  remedy  by  amending  the  present  law  in  regard  to 
mining  corporations.  It  should . compel  all  mining  corporations  to 
incorporate  under  the  laws  of  this  State ; to  have  their  principal 
places  of  business  and  to  select  their  trustees,  agents  and  other  officers 
from  actual  bona  fide  residents.  Such  a law  would  be  beneficial  in 
having  a tendency  towards  tlie  investment  of  the  profits  accruing 
from  tlie  mining  proceeds  within  our  own  State  instead  of,  as  is  now 
tlie  practice,  of  transmitting  it  to  enrich  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where, the  profits  of  which  wholly  inures  to  the  sole  benefit  of  non- 
residents and  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  citizens. 

The  people  have  a common  right  to  ask  for  such  remedial  legis- 
lation, and  adopt  such  a polity  as  is  best  calculated  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  interests. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  depressed  condition  of  tlie  min- 
ing industry  in  this  State,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  mining 
regions,  because  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  the  closing  down  of 
many  mines  and  but  few  are  running  at  very  little  profit,  nearly  all 
the  proceeds  being  exhausted  in  expense,  only  such  mines  as  are 
thoroughly  opened  and  fully  equipped  are  realizing  anything  like  a 
fair  profit.  The  silver-lead  ore  mines  do  not  realize  in  this  State  the 
profits  that  they  do  in  other  mining  States  on  this  class  of  ores, 
owing  to  the  distance  to  market  and  high  rates  of  transportation. 
Yet,  with  all  this  discouragement  the  indefatigable  prospectors  are 
making  new  discoveries  in  various  sections  and  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, which  will  ultimately  greatly  add  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  our  State.  We  sincerely  trust  that  their  hopes,  steady  patience, 
untiring  preseverance  and  indomitable  courage  will  be  amply  re- 
warded for  their  labor  in  a fortune  before  it  will  be  too  late  to  enjoy 
it. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 


THE  COMSTOCK. 

Since  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine  sto})ped  pnmping  the  water  out  of 
the  flooded  mines  in  March,  1882,  the  mining  operations  on  the 
great  lode  have  been  confined  to  the  levels  above  the  1800-foot-  level 
and  the  Sutro  tunnel  level,  where  a vast  amount  of  ore  has  been 
extracted,  and  has  paid  a reasonably  fair  profit  for  working.  It  is 
now  becoming  apparent  tliat  in  the  near  future  mining  along  the 
lode  must  return  to  the  deep  workings  below  the  above-named 
levels  to  resume  operations,  for  there  lies  the  future  prospects  for  a 
continued  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode. 

The  Virginia  Enterprise  of  November  22d  speaks  of  the  outlook, 
“ That  the  prospects  are  not  particularly  cheerful — ore  developments 
scarce  and  many  miners  idle,  ” quoting  the  old  maxim,  ^‘Itis  the 
darkest  liour  just  before  dawn  ; ” and  again  I quote  the  following  : 

A very  important  development  of  ore  has  been  made  in  the  1100  level  of  the 
Bnllion  east,  and  200  feet  further  in  that  direction  than  any  work  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  the  mine.  At  tliis  point  some  feet  of  good  ore  was  cut  some  time  ago,  and 
the  management  have  ijeen  raising  on  it  ever  since,  being  now  up  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy  feet,  with  tlie  ore  improving  in  both  width  and  quality. 

Another  article  in  the  same  paper,  written  by  a Virginia  City  cor- 
respondent of  the  Financial  and  Mining  Record,,  writes  of  present 
operations  in  that  old  camp,  as  follows  : 

All  along  for  miles,  west  of  the  old  Comstock  lode  the  side  of  the  mountain  is 
black  with  prospectors.  In  twenty  years  1 never  saw  such  activity  in  this  direction. 
Every  effort  seems  now  directed  along  this  western  lode,  wliicli  has  recently  been 
named  the  “ Syenite  lode.”  1 got  a specitnen  from  a prospector,  who  is  working 
just  south  of  the  Ajiex.  It  assayed  §247  60  in  gold.  It  would  be  a blessing  to  this 
community  and  to  the  mining  interests  at  large,  should  the  Sutro  tunnel  extend 
their  operations  a mile  or  more  westward.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  would  lead  to  de- 
velopments that  would  throw  the  former  glories  of  the  old  bonanzas  into  the  shade. 

I extract  the  following  from  The  Mining  Indiostry  and  Tradesman, 
written  by  Dan  de  Quille,  concerning  the  mining  prospects  of  Storey 
county : 

It  is  well  known  to  many  old  experienced  miners  on  the  Comstock,  that  there 
are  encouraging  indications  of  the  existence  of  good  deposits  of  ore  both  east  and 
■west  of  tlie  juain  Comstock  lode.  The  showing  of  quartz  and  ore  already  made  in 
both  directions  are  hf  sulficient  importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration  regarding 
the  future  of  the  Comstock. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  lode  a very  large  vein,  which  everywhere  shows  more 
or  less  gold  and  silver,  was  cut  through  by  the  Sutro  tunnel.  A drain  and  explor- 
ing tunnel  is  now  being  run  along  this  vein  from  the  Sutro  tunnel  to  the  Occidental, 
and  at  a distance  of  600  feet  south  has  exposed  a large  body  of  quartz  that  carrries 
both  silver  and  gold,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  to  a profit. 
The  vein  thus  explored  is  known  as  the  Brunswick  and  other  claims,  the  lode 
cropping  out  for  two  or  three  miles. 

The  vein  shows  gold  in  many  places  at  the  surface,  and  as  the  Sutro  tunnel 
cuts  it  nearly  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  there  is  room  for  two  or  three  bonanzas 
between  the  two  points. 

Lying  to  the  west  of  the  main  Comstock  lode  and  separated  from  it  by  a sort  of 
“ horse  ” of  syenite  only  from  100  to  500  feet  in  width,  is  a mineral  belt  in  which  are 
to  be  seen  the  croppings  of  a number  of  veins  from  5 to  40  or  50  feet  in  width. 
Nearly  all  these  veins  show  more  or  less  gold  in  their  croppings,  but  little  has  been 
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done  on  any  of  them  since  the  early  days.  From  one  of  the  veins  in  this  “West 
Country,”  the  Cole,  there  was  taken]  gold  to  the  value  of  about  ?200, 000.  No  ma- 
chinery was  ever  erected,  only  the  ordinary  hand-windlass. 


Here  to  the  west  lies  a large  and  promising  mineral  belt  of  which 
we  know  next  to  nothing,  but  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  being 
taken  account  of  in  speaking  of  the  future  of  the  Comstock. 


PRODUCTION  OF  THE  COMSTOCK  LODE. 

Annual  yield  of  gold  and  silver  from  commencement. 


Year. 

i Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1859 - . 

$30,000  00 
525,000  00 

$30,000  00 
750,000  00 

1860 

$225,000  00 

1861 

2,4.50,000  00 

1,0.50,000  00 

3,500,000  00 

1862 

4,690,000  00 

2,010,000  00 

6,700,000  00 

1863 

4,960,000  00 

7,440,000  00 

12,400,000  00 

1864 

6,400,000  00 

9,600,000  00 

16,000,000  00 

1865 

5,1-33,487  94 

7,700,231  89 
8,944,736  51 

12,8.33,719  83 

1866 

5,963,157  67 

14,907,894  18 

1867 

5,495,443  20 

8,243,164  80 

13,738.608  00 

1868 

3,391,907  60 

5,087,861  40 

8,479,769  00 

1869 

2,962,231  20 

4,443,.346  80 

7,405,578  00 

1870 

3,481,7.30  16 

5,222,595  24 

8,704,-325  40 

1871 

4,099,8;i  46 

6,149,717  19 

10,249,528  65 

1872 

4,894,.559  86 

7,341,839  79 

12,236,.399  65 

1873 

8,668,793  40 

13,003,187  13 

21,671,980  53 

1874 

8,990,714  06 

13,486,071  09 

22,476,785  15 

1875 

10,330,208  62 

15,495,312  92 

25,825,521  54 

1876 

12,647,464  08 

18,971,196  12 

.31,618,660  20 

1877 

14,520,614  68 

21,780,922  02 

36,-301,536  70 

1878 

7,864,557  64 

11,796,836  47 

19,661,-394  11 

1879—.  

2,801,394  33 

4,202,091  49 

7,003,485  82 

1880 

2,051,()06  00 

3,077,409  00 

5,129,015  00 

1881 

430,248  00 

645,372  00 

1,075,620  00 

1882 

697,385  60 

1,046,078  40 

1,743,464  00 

1883 

802,539  54 

1,203,809  29 

2,006,;348  83 

1884 

1,261,313  60 

1,577,4:38  40 

2,8-38,752  00 

1885 

1,729,'531  25 

1,415,071  04 

3,144,602  29 

1886 

2,054,920  15 

1,681,298  31 

3,736,218  46 

1887 

2,481,176  8o 

2,030,053  78 

4,511,2-30  63 

1888 

3,169,209  07 

4,4.58,058  66 

7,627,267  73 

1889 

2,590,973  32 

3,358,949  95 

5,949,923  27 

1890 

1,622,427  10 

2,4-33,640  65 

4,056,067  75 

1891 

1,094,088  71 

1,641,1.33  07 

2,7-35,221  78 

1892 — 3 quarters  ending  Sep.  30 

624,385  42 

9;30..578  13 

1,560,963  55 

Total  ores.  ..  . 

$140,910,880  51 

$197,699,001  ,54 

$338,609,882  05 

Total  tailings  to  Dec.  31, 1891 
Tailings,  3 quarters  ending 

4,339,838  74 

8,627,931  42 

12,967,770  16 

Sep.  30,  ’92 

4<i,319  92 

69,479  87 

115,799  79 

Grand  total  . 

$145,297,0.39  17 

$206,396,412  83 

$351,693,452  00 

Note— The  foregoing  compiled  table  up  to  and  including  the  year  1888,  was 
made  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  by  Alfred  Doteii,  of  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  and  is  a recognized  authority.  'I'he  succeeding  years  have  been  compiled 
from  the  official  reports  to  the  State  Controller. 
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A^irginia  Enterprise : The  mining  and  shipping  of  infusorial 
earth  from  this  locality  is  a local  industry  that  has  just  brought 
' $3,000  into  the  city  in  payment  for  labor  employed  during  the 
summer  season  just  closed.  The  “Chalk  Hills,”  as  they  are 
kno\Yn,  from  wliich  the  silica  or  infusorial  earth  is  mined,  lie  about 
eight  miles  north  of  this  city.  They  are  owned  by  the  Electro- 
Silicon  Company  of  New  York.  The  shipments  this  season  amount 
to  eleven  carloads,  or  160  tons  of  infusorial  earth.  During  the  past 
live  months  a half  dozen  men  and  a couple  of  teams  have  been 
continuously  employed  in  the  extraction  and  shipping  of  the  earth. 
Tire  raw  silica  or  infusorial  earth  is  first  shipped  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco,  and  then  forwarded  to  New  York  by  water,  where  it  is 
manutactured  into  the  article  known  to  commerce  as  electro-silicon. 
Electro-silicon  is  polishing  powder,  used  in  brighteiiing  metals, 
cleaning  glass,  etc.,  and  may  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store.  Few 
Comstockers  know  wlien  they  buy  a handful  of  the  refined  product 
in  a pink  box,  with  a fancy  label,  for  the  princely  sum  of  25  cents 
at  a drug  store,  that  the  raw  material  lies  so  close  to  their  own 
doors,  and  in  immense  quantities  at  that. 

CHURCHILL  COUNTY. 

The  mining  outlook  of  this  county  is  bright.  The  White  Cloud 
copper  mines  are  l^eing  developed  by  an  Eastern  company,  and  there 
are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  men  in  the  camp.  This  company  pro- 
poses to  build  a.  A^ery  extensive  plant  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of 
this  camp  the  coming  spring,  the  property  of  this  company  being 
very  extensive  and  rich  in  copper  ores. 

The  antimony  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are  being 
deA'eloped  with  A^ery  satisfactory  results ; also,  the  nickel  and  cobalt 
mines  in  Cottomvood  Canyon  are  working  fifteen  men.  At  Bernice 
W.  AV.  AVilliams  has  several  men  at  Avork  on  his  silver  mines,  but 
little  ore  is  produced  at  present,  OAving  to  the  low  price  of  the  metal. 
At  I.  X.  L.  District  the  prospects  are  very  encouraging.  The  various 
claims  belonging  to  Charles  Kellogg  and  the  Bayfield  Mining  Com- 
pany have  a large  quantity  of  high  grade  ore  in  sight.  Charles 
Mattini  has  several  good  mining  claims  and  is  prosecuting  their 
deA'elopment  with  very  encouraging  results.  At  Eagleville  there  are 
gold  mines,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending  for  the  sale  of  these 
mines.  The  owners  are  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Kenyon  and  AVoodruff. 
Considerable  ore  from  this  camp  has  been  shipped  to  the  Carlin 
Sampling  AA^orks. 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

From  Red  Canyon  Mining  District  encouraging  reports  are  re- 
ceived. The  Bi-Metallic  Company  are  having  everything  prepared 
to  work  their  mine  and  mill  through  the  winter.  New  hoisting 
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works  are  being  erected,  cables  and  additions  to  the  boarding- 
house and  general  supplies  are  being  stored  to  continue  active  opera- 
tions. The  ores  of  this  camp  contain  free  gold. 

Pine  Nut  District  is  a mining  camp  discovered  about  a year  ago 
by  William  Zirn  & Co.,  and  over  150  locations  have  been  recorded. 
The  character  of  the  ores  of  this  camp  is  free  gold,  silver  and  lead, 
with  a percentage  of  gold  throughout. 

At  the  headwaters  of  the  Buckeye  Creek  considerable  excitement 
was  created  by  the  discovery  of  placer  mines,  and  about  2,000  acres 
of  land  has  been  filed  and  recorded  as  placer  claims.  It  is  predicted 
that  much  activity  will  be  manifested  in  this  district  the  coming 
season.  This  new  mining  camp  is  named  Lynn  3Iining  District. 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

The  mining  prospects  of  this  county  are  reported  as  not  being 
Very  encouraging,  Tuscarora  being  the  only  camp  ivhere  work  to 
any  extent  is  now  being  prosecuted,  although  many  once-jR’osperous 
camps  have  existed  and  would  now  be  in  a prosperous  condition  if 
silver  was  restored  to  its  old  position.  The  cyanide  process  lately 
introduced  at  the  Union  mill,  Tuscarora,  to  be  applied  to  tailings, 
has  given  such  good  results  that  it  will  be  introduced  by  other 
parties  on  a large  scale. 

Spruce  3Iountain  was  a prosperous  camp,  and  contains  many 
promising  properties. 

The  Jumper  3Iimng  Company  has  a smelter  standing  as  a monu- 
ment of  the  past,  even  the  last  bars  of  bullion  lie  where  they  ivere 
dropped.  The  smelter  has  a 200-horse  power  engine  and  one 
twenty-five-horse  power  engine,  a thirty-ton  water  jacket,  ore-break- 
ers, tools,  molds — everything  in  fact  that  goes  to  make  up  a com- 
plete smelter. 

The  Starr  King  3Iining  Company  also  once  operated  in  this  camp, 
also  the  Wells  3Iining  Company.  This  mining  camp  is  but  a sample 
of  the  desolation  which  has  been  wrought  in  many  a prosperous 
camp  throughout  eastern  Nevada,  and  this  county  especially, 
through  hostile  legislation.  The  Nevada  Coal  3Iine  is  principally 
owned  by  citizens  of  Carson,  and  is  situated  two  and  a half  miles 
southeast  of  Carlin,  Elko  county.  The  Carson  Tribune  says  the 
company  owns  320  acres  of  land  and  have  a tunnel  seventy  feet 
long,  with  a shaft  in  the  tunnel  thirty-eight  feet  deep.  The  forma- 
tion is  slate,  sandstone  and  fire  clay.  The  company  has  gone 
through  sixteen  feet  of  bituminous  slate,  heavily  impregnated  with 
coal,  and  at  .this  point  struck  a body  of  fire  clay  and  slate  barren  of 
coal,  which  continued  twenty-one  feet,  and  are  now  in  coal  forma- 
tion. Work  has  been  suspended  temporarily  on  account  of  water. 
S.  H.  Day,  Secretary  of  the  company,  has  in  possession  some  of  the 
coal  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  operations  were  sus- 
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pended.  It  is  the  only  coal  in  Nevada,  the  analysis  showing  it  to 
be  non-coking,  bitLiniinous  coal,  better  coal  for  steam  and  heat  than 
any  on  this  coast.  • 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 

The  Assessor  of  this  county  reports  that  the  mining  interest  is 
not  as  bright  as  in  1891,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver.  We  note, 
however,  the  following  from  the  Hawthorne  Bulletin : 

Jerome  Viclovich  worked  some  ore  from  St.  Louis  district  at  Sodaville,  Esme- 
ralda county,  and  from  the  first-class  got  1,133  ounces  per  ton  and  second-class  659. 

Messrs.  C.  B.  Kimliall  and  J.  A.  Waddel  are  the  owners  of  the  War  Eagle 
claim,  situated  in  Hawthorne  district,  near  Hawthorne,  Esmeralda  county.  There 
has  been  consideralde  work  done  on  the  claim  and  numerous  shipments  of  ore 
made  therefrom.  The  last  shipment  was  nineteen  tons  and  netted  the  owners  the 
neat  sum  of  §5,000.  There  are  other  equrdly  as  valuable  properties  in  the  district, 
but  there  is  a lack  of  capital  to  develop  them. 

Work  on  the  .John  Neidy  mine  is  jjrogressing  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  The  ledge  continues  strong,  and  the  ore  is  improving  right  along.  The 
ledge  in  the  face  is  five  feet  between  the  walls,  and  there  are  three  feet  of  pay  ore 
which  averages  §35  per  ton.  There  are  now  over  100  tons  on  the  dump.  The  ore 
will  1)6  milled  at  the  coni])any’s  mill  at  Del  Monte,  and  the  returns  will  create 
great  excitement  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  believed  by  old  citizens  of  Aurora  that  this 
is  equal  to  any  of  the  big  discoveries  of  former  years,  when  that  camp  was  the 
best  bullion  producer  in  the  State. 


EUREKA  COUNTY. 

No  report.  From  the  Eureka  Sentinel  we  glean  that  a large 
monthly  sbipment  of  ores  is  being  made  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Diamond  mine  being  the  principal  one  to  contribute  to  its  output. 
The  Cortez  mines  have  closed  down  mining  operations.  This  com- 
pany has  paid  to  its  shareliolders  since  January  1,  1892,  $138,000 
in  dividends,  and  the  Eureka  Consolidated  has  paid  $12,500. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

The  Silver  Stale  says  the  mining  outlook  in  Humboldt  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  years. 

The  Ballion  mine  at  Spring  City  is  showing  up  well  with  a six-foot  vein  of  ore, 
which  increases  in  size  as  work  progresses.  Tlie  Paradise  and  Wild  Goose  prop- 
erties are  also  showing  up  well.  “ Big  Nick  ” (N.  Frayer)  feels  happy  and  can 
spin  his  yarns  as  in  days  of  yore,  since  striking  the  large  body  of  ore  in  the  south 
end  of  the  Cliff  mine  ; he  is  pushing  work  in  the  tunnel.  Mr.  Weighel  is  jubilant 
over  the  output  of  the  Julia.  His  assays  run  up  iu  the  hundreds.  He  has  two 
shifts  running  a tunnel,  one  day  shift  and  one  night,  and  ore  is  encountered  as  work 
progresses.  George  Lovelock,  Jr.,  has  nine  men  at  work  at  the  Stone,  Timlow  <& 
Co’s,  mines  in  Arabia.  Ttie  ore  is  shipped  from  Oreana  to  Contra  Costa  county, 
California,  where  it  is  smelted. 


Rich  Strike  at  Willow  Creek. 

Dr.  Hanson  showed  a Silver  State  reporter  some  rich  samples  of.ore  yesterday, 
taken  frf'iii  a large  body,  which  Avas  struck  a few  days  ago  in  the  Caledonia  mine  at 
WilloAv  Creek.  The  vein  at  the  point  of  the  dfscovery  is  about  18  feet  Avide,  and  an 
average  of  the  A\diole  ledge  shows  the  ore  to  be  worth  §50  per  ton  in  gold.  The  sam- 
ples Avhich  the  Doctor  has  Avill  run  from  §100  to  §200  per  ton.  The  Caledonia  gives 
promise  of  proving  one  of  the  richest  mining  properties  in  the  State,  There  are 
thirteen  men  Avoi'king  in  it  at  present  and  it  is  being  systematically  and  thoroughly 
developed. 
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A Rich  Gold  Mine. 

The  Silver  State  says  : The  Clark  mine,  in  Eugene  mountain,  is  probably  the  best 
mine  in  Humboldt  county,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  a mine  in  the 
State  of  its  width  that  will  compare  with  it.  The  shaft  is  down  240  feet.  The  vein 
is  horn  14  to  20  inches  wide.  Parties  working  in  the  mine  inform  us  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  break  a piece  of  ore  the  size  of  your  thumb  but  what  free  gold  is  visible, 
and  that  gold  can  be  seen  on  every  piece  of  ore  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
We  were  informed  that  the  ore  from  above  the  170  level  worked  §300  to  the  ton  in 
gold,  to  say  nothing  about  the  concentrations.  Frank  Clark,  the  owner  ot  the 
mine,  on  several  occasions  has  worked  a few  tons  of  ore  at  his  water  mill  on  the 
Humboldt  river  at  St.  Mary’s  and  cleaned  up  a few  thousand  dollars,  enough  to 
pay  running  expenses.  He  is  now  piling  up  his  ore  and  will  build  a mill  at  the 
mine  this  coming  summer,  as  good  judges  claim  there  is  over  §100,000  worth  of  ore 
in  sight. 


Unionville. 

» 

Unionville  need  not  put  on  a gloomy  air,  although  the  mines  are  every  one 
closed,  and  stillness,  instead  of  the  old  time  bustle  and  activity  prevails,  says  the 
Era.  Some  years  ago  Unionville  was  in  the  front  among  silver  producing  sec- 
tions, the  AHzona  mine  proving  a bonanza,  the  ore  being  found  in  a blanket  vein, 
here  and  there  making  into  deposits  of  ore  that  assayed  up  in  the  thousands  iir  sil- 
ver. At  last  the  ledge  “petered” — the  ore  gave  out,  the  property  tailing  into  the 
hands  of  Booth  & Wheeler,  merchants  of  Sacramento.  They  continued  assessment 
and  development  work,  and  of  late  years  ran  a tracer  on  the  old  lead  and  found 
the  ore  chute,  opening  on  pay  ground,  about  a mile  from  the  old  works,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  yew  Arizona. 

The  yew  Arizona  is  not  far  below  grass  roots,  but  drifts  have  run  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  upraises  made,  showing  ore  in  every  corner,  which  to  estimate  by  the  ton 
is  useless.  Easier  is  the  calculation  made  by  the  acre,  for  there  is  no  telling  over 
how  many  .square  rods  of  ground  this  blanket  vein  does  not  extend.  It  is  said 
eighteen  acres  were  undermined  by  the  old  company,  and  the  promises  now  are  as 
good,  if  not  better  than  ever.  What  day  one -of  those  rich  pockets  will  be  encoun- 
tered is  an  uncertainty,  but  Unionville  may  look  forward  to  gladdening  news  from 
the  Weii' at  any  time.  The  present  showing  is  sufficient  to  revive  the  pio- 
neer camp  of  Humboh'lt  when  the  process  of  extracting  the  exposed  ore  bodies,  ancl 
the  reducing  of  the  same,  begins  in  earnest,  as  it  certainly  will  some  day  not  far  ott. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  Chinamen  placer-mining  in  American  Canyon ; 
they  are  taking  out  plenty  of  gold.  In  Spring  Valley  there  are  about  twelve  China- 
men working  with  pan  and  rocker. 

.1.  B.  Foltz,  the  enterprising  miner  from  Indiana,  has  his  hydraulic  works  run- 
ning at  full  blast ; he  works  day  and  night  two  eight-hour  shifts ; has  plenty  of 
water  ; he  employs  about  eight  men  ; has  commenced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canyon 
and  is  working  up ; has  good  paying  ground  enough  to  last  him  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Foltz  deserves  great  credit  for  his  energy  and  perseverance,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  rewarded. 

J.  M.  Terry  has  a gold  quartz  ledge  in  Spring  Valley  and  is  running  an  arastra 
steadily  crushing  the  rock  and  gets  good  returns. 


A Promising  Mine. 

R.  L.  Pfluger  and  .1.  C.  Harvey  have  a very  promising  mine  in  Sanborn  mining 
district,  near  Unionville,  says  the  yeio  Era.  The  vein  is  over  6-5  feet  wide,  cari-ying 
lead-silver  and  gold,  being  a carbonate  on  the  surface  and  sulphurate  below  the 
water  level.  Three  locations  have  been  made  on  the  lead.  On  the  Colonel  Itigersoll 
a tunnel  has  been  run  325  feet,  showing  ore  the  entire  distance,  and  at  the  face  has  a 
vertical  depth  of  125  feet.  The  lead  runs  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  entire  ledge 
is  well  impregnated  with  silver  and  gold. 

James  Hendra  has  a few  men  at  work  on  his  gold-mine  at  Dun  Glen,  and  they 
are  taking  out  considerable  ore.  Captain  James  intends  to  start  up  his  five-stamp 
mill  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  the  ground  dries  off  enough  to  enable 
him  to  haul  quartz  and  sagebrush  to  the  mill. 

There  are  about  seventy-ffve  Chinamen  working  in  Rockhill  Canyon  at  placer 
mining,  and  I am  told  they  are  taking  out  some  fine  nuggets. 


A Second  Comstock  in  the  Arabia  Mines  Near  Humboldt  River. 

The  Nevada  yeiv  Era  has  the  following  relating  to  the  Victor  lode,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Arabia  Trinity  Mining  District,  three  miles  from  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Lovelock.  The  mine  was  discovered  in  the 
early  days,  and  was  then  known  as  the  Chloride.  Large  flakes  of  horn  silver  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  were  found  in  the  seams  of  the  rock  in  the  vein.  The  prop- 
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erty  was  sold  by  George  Lovelock  to  A.  Scidmore  and  John  Aradford  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  Era  says : 

Immediately  the  new  owners  set  about  to  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
vein.  Open  cuts  were  made,  drifts  run  and  the  ledge  shown  at  least  12.5  feet  wide, 
without  the  footwall  in  .sight,  and  indications  tiiat  the  formation  is  at  least  200  feet 
in  width,  traceable  the  length  of  the  claim — 1,500  feet.  The  strength  of  the  mineral 
body  is  shown  by  the  ledge  cutting  through  Arabia  mountain,  the  same  character 
and  size  of  formation  existing  on  l)oth  sides.  Several  hundred  assays  made  of  the 
quartz  gathered  both  systematically  ami  indiscriminately  from  the  lode  gave  a 
grand  average  of  $.52  per  ton  ; six  dollars  of  which  was  gold.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
rock  are  in  sight  on  the  surface,  estimating  only  a deptli  of  one  foot,  but  think  of  a 
shaft  sunk  oil  the  ledge  100  feet  sliowing  a continuous  vein  of  ore,  improving  as 
depth  is  attained,  the  average  assay  from  the  shaft  giving  $200  to  the  ton.  Estimat- 
ing a portion  of  tlie  ledge  100  feet  wide,  120  long  and  — feet  deep,  would  give  ore  of 
a value  of  $520,000,  whicli  could  certainly  be  termed  ore  in  siglit,  but  to  estimate  on 
200  feet  wide,  1,000  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep,  would  give  a body  of  ore  of  over  a 
million  tons.  ^ 

The  ore  body  lies  in  such  a po.sition  as  to  lie  quarried  to  a considerable  depth. 
By  opening  the  property  in  this  manner,  transporting  the  ore  to  the  Central  Pacific 
by  rail  or  calfie  tramway  over  a gently  sloping  country,  close  estimates  place  the 
ore  on  board  the  Central  Pacific  cars  at  a cost  of  (;)ne  dollar  per  ton.  The  ore  would 
be  milled  at  Reno,  to  take  advantage  of  the  water-xiower  of  the  Truckee,  and  as  the 
rate  is  one  cent  jier  ton  jier  mile,  the  rock  could  be  placed  at  the  door  at  a cost  of 
$2  60. 

The  ore  being  free  milling,  the  total  cost  of  extracting,  shipijing  and  reducing  to 
bullion  would  be  less  than  $10  i^er  ton,  thus  leaving  a margin  most  handsome.  If 
the  ore  could  be  converted  into  ijullion  for  $40  a ton,  there  would  still  be  a magnifi- 
cent fortune  in  sight,  sufficient  to  make  the  owners  men  of  immense  wealth. 

Tile  ore  is  iinijregnated  with  liorn  sihmr,  whicli  has  given  assays  of  $2,500  per 
ton,  but  in  estimating  the  average  value,  the  exceptionally  high  aasays  were  not 
considered.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  joresume  tliat  the  general  average  is  a little  below,  if 
anything,  tlie  actual  worth  of  the  quartz. 

The  property  was  bargained  for  a year  ago  by  Salt  Lake  jiarties  for  $2.50,000,  but 
the  sale  fell  ttirougti,  wliicli  is  ratlier  a source  of  p>leasure  than  regret  to  the  present 
possessors. 

A lOO-stamx.)  mill,  located  at  Reno  at  the  side  of  the  Truckee  river,  would  not  be 
of  any  too  great  caiiacity  for  this  property  to  supply  with  ore ; in  fact  the  Tread- 
well mill  of  Alaska  could  lie  kejit  in  active  operation. 

Mr.  Scidmore  is  now  getting  estimates  for  a jslant  to  be  placed  in  operation  on 
the  grounds  by  early  March,  when  a force  of  men  will  be  put  to  work.  He  willgo 
East  this  winter  to  confer  Avith  Mr.  Bridgford  as  to  the  best  manner  of  procedure, 
but  they  have  fully  decided  to  commence  active  operations  in  March — three  months 
hence. 

This  mine,  Avhich  we  term  the  largest  silver  proposition  in  INevada  to-day,  Avill 
add  materially  to  Lovelock’s  prosperity,  increasing  her  metallic  productiveness,  at 
the  same  time  giving  a large  local  market  for  Big  Meadow’s  produce.  Reno  Avill 
also  be  greatly  benefited,  as  the  proprietors  have  fully  decided  to  mill  on  the  Truckee 
river. 

Humboldt  Antimony  Mines. 

Silver  iS'fa/e ; The  rMhn/mn?/ wibie.s  of  Humboldt  county  are  looking  up  of  late. 
Messrs.  Nelson,  Boyer  and  .Johnson  ha^m  relocated  the  old  Evans  anihnony  mine 
at  Union ville  and  have  fine  jirospects  ahead.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  this 
mine  Avas  furnishing  quite  a lot  of  ore,  Avhich  averaged  about  $55  to  the  ton.  The 
boys  feel  confident  that  the  mine  Avill  j.iay  them  wages.  The  Star  City  antimony 
mine,  OAvned  b5^  Phillixis,  Bray  and  others,  is  being  worked  constantly,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  boys  ship  ten  or  tAvelA^e  carloads  every 
year,  Avhich  yields  from  $45  to'-$.50  per  ton.  With  plenty  of  ore  in  sight  this  is 
a good  property.  The  Bloody  Canyon  antimony  mine,  owned  by  John  Taylor,  is 
still  showing  good  ore  and  probably  averages  better  than  any  mine  in  the  country. 
The  Hutchins  mine,  opposite  Lovelock,  is  shoAving  Avell  Avith  a good  body  in  sight 
and  plenty  of  it.  The  Hutchins  Company  irropose  to  put  in  a plant  for  reducing 
their  own  ore,  as  the  parties  owning  the  jAroperty  have  plenty  of  money  behind 
them.  There  are  several  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Lovelock  that  are  of  con- 
siderable value. 


Antimony  Smelting. 

Burke  Brothers,  builders  and  contractors  of  Reno,  have  just  completed  a new 
furnace  for  the  Boston  Antimony  Mining  Company,  whose  mines  and  works  are  situ- 
ated at  Black  Knob,  east  of  Lovelocfe,  in  this  county.  The  Reno  Journal  says 
the  furnace  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Hutchins,  superin- 
tendent of  the  mines,  Avho  has  had  much  experience  in  smelting  antimony.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  five  tons  per  day  of  star  antimony  from  the  ores  noAv  being  mined 
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at  Black  Knob.  James  Burke,  one  of  the  firm  of  Burke  Brothers,  says  the  furnace  is 
in  running  order,  hut  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  let  it  dry  a day  or  two  before  firing  it 
up.  He  also  states  that  the  company  have  a number  of  mines  near  the  smelting 
works  which  are  producing  high  grade  ore,  and  the  indications  are  that  a lively 
mining  camp  will  spring  up  at  Black  Knob. 

Niter. 

Lovelock’s  nitre  deposits  are  the  only  known  beds  in  the  United 
States. 

Gypsum  and  Iron  are  being  shipped  from  Lovelock. 

Bismuth  is  found  near  Lovelock 

Marble  of  the  purest  quality,  within  seven  miles  of  Lovelock, 
and  in  inexhaustible  qualities. 

A Vein  of  Coal  Discovered  Near  Lovelocks. 

Improvements  still  go  on,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  a substantial 
boom  is  slowly  but  surely  materializing. 

The  discovery  of  a well-defined  vein  of  coal  in  the  East  Range  by 
John  Sullivan  et  al. , and  which  is  now  being  developed  by  P.  K. 
Reid  and  his  partners,  is  creating  considerable  excitement  and  prom- 
ises to  open  up  a neiv  source  of  wealth  for  this  already  prolific 
mineral  territory. 

Sulphur. 

Extensive  sulphur  beds  are  found  in  various  portions  of  this 
county.  In  Rabbit  Hole  District  beds  of  sulphur  exists  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  of  almost  solid  sulphur,  and  are  mined  like 
beds  of  coal. 

LANDER  COUNTY. 

The  Austin  Mining  Company  has  commenced  operations  in  the 
reduction  of  its  ores  with  a new  concentrating  plant,  working  fifty 
tons  of  ore  every  twenty-four  hours  and  saving  over  93  per  cent,  of 
the  metal.  The  company  has  on  hand  over  2,000  tons  of  ore,  and 
its  future  prospects  are  very  encouraging.  It  employs  125  men  at 
present,  -and  in  the  spring  will  increase  its  force.  It  also  contem- 
plates constructing  an  electric  plant  for  its  mining  operations  and 
for  lighting  the  town  of  Austin. 

Work  is  progressing  favorably  in  the  new  reduction  works  of  the 
Austin  Mining  Company  at  the  old  Manhattan  mill  site,  says  the 
Austin  Advocate.  The  Lander  machinery  is  almost  in  place  on  the 
Union  shaft;  sinking  is  resumed  at  the  Patriot  mine  at  Yankee 
Blade  and  will  soon  be  resumed  at  the  LYion,  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  running  of  the  double-track  tunnel  from  Clifton  into 
Lander  Hill. 

Yankee  Blade  and  Amador  District  have  several  mines  and  are  in 
operation  on  a small  scale  at  present. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Mayfield  camps  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  are  preparing  for  the  coming  season  on  a larger  scale.  The 
4-e 
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developments  of  the  present  season  demonstrates  the  need  of  enlarg- 
ing their  several  plants. 

Battle  Mountain  and  Galena  Districts  ship  considerable  quantities 
of  copper  and  galena  ores. 

On  Big  Creek,  situated  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Austin  on  the 
Reese  River  side  of  Toiyabe  range,  there  has  been  developed  the 
largest  antimony  mine  known  to  exist.  Large  shipments  of  the  ore 
have  been  made  to  Swansea,  Wales,  realizing  a handsome  profit  to 
its  owners.  This  mine  is  conceded  to  he  a very  bonanza. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

It  is  reported  that  very  extensive  and  valuable  mines  are  situated 
in  the  Como  range  of  mountains  south  of  Dayton,  which  will 
prove  a source  of  revenue  to  the  county  and  their  owners. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  Assessor  of  this  county  compares  the  mining  industry  with 
the  agricultural,  and  shows  the  sum  of  $190,087  73  in  favor  of  the 
mines,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  being  $166,420  and 
that  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  $356,507  73. 

Mining  claims  located  and  recorded  during  the  year,  585. 

From  Pioche  we  quote  the  following  concerning  mining  opera- 
tions in  that  camp  ; 


Mr.  Godbe’s  Operations. 

President  W.  S.  Godbe  of  the  Pioche  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  returned  yesterday 
from  Omaha  and  NeAv  York,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  few  weeks  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  high  officials  of  the  Union  Pacific  road.  Mr.  Godbe’s  trip  was  to  lay 
before  the  officials  the  necessity,  not  only  to  the  Pioche  district  mines,  but  to  the 
niiuing  industry  of  the  West,  and  the  advantage  of  the  Union  Pacific  of  complet- 
ing the  INUlford  extension.  The  grading  was  all  completed  last  fall  for  140  miles 
from  Milford,  practically  to  Pioche,  at  an  expense  of  one  million  dollars  ; the  tun- 
nels were  cut;  the  culverts  and  trestle  nearly  all  put  in,  and  eight  miles  of  track 
were  laid ; then  there  was  a change  in  the  administration  which  shut  off  all  work 
on  extensions,  and  diverted  the  material  gathered  to  repairs  on  the  main  lines. 
Since  then  not  a stroke  of  work  has  been  done.  But  now,  by  Mr.  Godbe’s  guaran- 
teeing 150  tons  daily  of  ore  for  shipment  from  his  plant  alone,  and  offering  other 
and  private  personal  assurances  and  guarantees,  the  road  agrees  to  start  in  immedi- 
ately and  lay  the  track  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  recommencement  of  opera- 
tions may  be  looked  for  in  consequence  within  tliirty  days.  Mr.  Godbe  says  the 
total  daily  output  from  the  big  camp  will  be  tiiree  hundred  tons,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  incoming  freights,  and  predicts  a big  business  from  the  start.  The  ores  are 
smelting  and  fluxing  and  will  be  handled  by  the  Salt  Lake  smelters.  The  cost  of 
completing  the  road  will  be  §7.50,000.  Both  Mr.  Godbe  and  Mr.  Hampton  predict 
great  things  for  Pioche  and  Salt  Lake  because  of  this  successful  move,  and  call  on 
the  Tribune  to  place  prominently  before  the  people  the  advantages  accruing  from 
this  great  move.  That  was  a delicate  mission  of  Mr.  Godbe’s,  the  more  delicate 
because  of  its  importance,  and  that  he  has  returned  with  his  mission  successfully 
fulfilled  is  no  sm.all  ostrich  feather  in  his  cap.  He  has  done  for  this  country  a 
grand  thing,  and  his  name  will  shine  the  brighter  on  the  intermountain  escutcheon. 
Mr.  Godbe  will  be  widely  congratulated  to-day. 

The  Salt  Lake  ru«.e.s  says : David  Yearsley  of  the  Godbe  mercantile  company  of 
Pioche  is  the  latest  arrival  of  importance  from  the  battle-born  State,  and  he  brings 
to  W.  S.  Godbe  of  this  city  the  cheering  intelligence  that  the  trial  run  on  the  tail- 
ings froni  the  Raymond  & Ely  and  Mountain  Meadow  at  the  reduction  works  at 
Bullionville  by  cyanide  process  was  a grand  success,  fully  ten  and  a half  ounces  of 
silver  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  gold,  estimated  at  §12,  being  extracted  from  each 
ton  worked.  As  there  are  150,000  tons  of  tailings  and  the  cost  of  working  will  not 
in  any  event  exceed  §5,  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  Mr.  Godbe  and  his  colleagues 
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have  at  least  a million  dollars  as  the  reward  for  their  faith  and  enterprise  in  the  face 
of  what  appeared  a short  time  since  insurmountable  difficulties.  A White  & Howell 
furnace  i.s  used,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  add  another  to  the  plant,  which  will  give 
the  mill  a capacity  of  very  near  100  tons  a day. 

Silver  King  District. 

In  the  Silver  King  district,  forty  miles  west  of  Pioche,  in  Lincoln 
county,  many  good  mines  of  silver,  lead  and  tree  milling  ores  are 
to  he  found.  Not  mncli  doing,  as  the  Wall  street  play— that  is,  the 
price  of  silver — forbids  it.  The  prominent  mines  of  this  district 
are  owned  by  Mr.  Cupid  of  Ely,  Mr.  Boskowitz  of  San  Francisco, 
Wheatley  Bros,  of  Pioche,  and  others. 

Keystone  District. 

Considerable  high  grade  ore  from  Keystone  district,  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  Nevada,  has  recently  been  sliipped  to  Pueblo. 
This  district,  together  with  Montgomery  and  Ferguson  districts,  is  go- 
ing to  bring  out  Southern  Nevada. 


The  Keystone.  A Mine  in  Lincoln  Co.  that  Yields  $30,000  Ore. 

C.  C.  Perry,  while  in  Denver  to  buy  a mill  for  reducing  low-grade  ores,  in  the 
Yellow  Pine  district,  Lincoln  county,  Nevada,  told  the  Mining  Age  some  remark- 
able stories  about  a mine  there — ihe  'Kegstone — in  wliich  he  is  interested. 

He  exhibited  a specimen  of  brown  iron  oxide  that  he  claims  will  assay  ^0,000 
to  the  ton.  To  the  incredulous — who,  of  course  are  many — Perry  showed  the  pur- 
chasing certificate  of  the  first  shipment  of  ten  tons  of  ore  made  to  Pueblo  that 
brought  $716  to  the  ton.  Another  shipment  that  is  now  being  made.  Perry  says 
will  average  |800  to  the  ton  and  some  of  it  will  go  from  §1,000  to  §2,000. 

The  Keystone  was  located  in  1888  by  Jonas  Taylor,  a prospector.  Its  value  was 
not  even  suspected  till  last  June.  Then  S.T.  Goodbe,  who  was  prospecting  in  Utah, 
heard  of  it  and  drove  450  miles  across  the  country  to  inspect  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
paid  §20,000  for  an  interest. 

Anotiier  article  concerning  the  Keystone  mine  is  as  follows  : 

The  Pioche  Record  is  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  C.  O.  Perry,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Keystone  mine  in  Yellow  Pine  district,  Lincoln  county,  which  states  : “ We 
have  just  sold  another  car  of  ore,  weighing  28,119  pounds,  for  §11,2-37  82,  being  §799.- 
33  per  ton.  It  is  beginning  to  look  as  though  we  had  a gold  mine.  We  have  now 
sold  between  35  and  40  tons  of  ore.  The  lowest  price  per  ton  we  have  yet  received 
for  any  one  lot  is  §617  28.” 


Description  of  Yellow  Pine  District. 

Pioche  i^ccord  Yellow  Pine  mining  district,  situated  in  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  this  (Lincoln)  county,  has  long  been  known  and  its  merits  generally 
recognized,  but  it  is  the  recent  gold  discoveries  there  which  have  drawn  general  at- 
tention to  the  section  and  wliich  now  promise  to  revive  it  and  possibly  make  it  one 
of  the  most  productive  mineral  belts  in  the  country. 

The  district  lies  some  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Los  Vegas  ranch  and  only  about 
six  miles  east  of  the  California  line.  Good  Springs  is  usually  taken  as  the  initial 
point  of  the  district. 

Up  to  last  spring  the  section  was  regarded  as  being  chiefly  a lead  country,  and 
the  famous  old  Potosi  lead  mine  lies  but  a short  distance  north  of  the  recent  discov- 
eries. It  is  in  this  vicinity  that  A.  G.  Campbell  has  been  spending  money  for  sev- 
eral winters  past  and  where  he  has  opened  a number  of  valuable  low  grade 
lead  properties. 

The  mine  which  has  directed  attention  to  the  place  of  late,  though,  is  the  Key- 
stone, a gold  property  discovered  only  within  the  past  year  and  from  which  already 
over  §50,t)00  worth  of  ore  has  been  sold  to  Colorado  smelters.  Other  valuable  j^ros- 
pects  have  also  been  located  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  prospectors,  attracted  by 
golden  rumors  on  the  outside,  are  constantly  coming  in. 

A recent  estimate  by  a number  of  mine  owners  in  the  district,  made  with  a view 
of  determining  the  possibilities  of  the  district  as  to  ore  production,  sho  s over 
thirty-five  mines  and  claims  already  opened  up  sufficiently  to  justify  guaranteeing 
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an  output  of  over  509  tons  of  ore  a day,  and  this  fact  is  known  to  the  promoters  of 
the  line  o_f  railroad  which  is  now  projected  from  Fenner,  or  vicinity,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic A Pacific  road  to  come  northward  through  Y^ellow  Pine,  thence  on  to  the  iron 
and  coal  fields  of  Iron  county.  Utah. 

Of  the  mines  in  Yellow  Pine,  the  Keystone  easily  comes  first  for  consideration 
l>y  reason  of  its  great  ricliness.  It  is  situated  six  miles  northwest  of  Good  Springs. 
The  ledge,  which  varies  in  width  from  one  to  seven  feet,  is  a contact  between  por- 
phyry ami  limestone.  Tlie  deepest  workings  are  only  100  feet,  while  the  length  of 
ore  exposed  is  aixuit  sixty  +eet.  The  gangue  is  iron.  No  lead  is  found  in  tlie  ore, 
only  three  ounces  silver,  wiiile  its  gold  value  is  averaged  at  §300  per  ton,  which  is 
only  one-lialf  the  amount  brought  Iiy  every  ton  yet  sorted  and  marketed  in  Colorado, 
the  last  carload  averaging  over  .§700  to  the  ton.  A piece  of  talc,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  from  the  Keystone,  sawed  in  two,  showed  the  yellow  metal  running 
all  througii  it  and  an  assay  made  of  the  piece  showed  it  to  run  over  §1.35,000  to  the 
ton  in  gold.  The  proiiable  daily  output  of  this  mine  is  placed  at  live  tons,  and  over 
200  tons  of  ore  now  lie  on  the  dump.  Work  on  the  jiroperty  is  in  active  progress. 

The  Golden  Clariot,  an  adjoining  claim,  is  much  in  character  like  the  Keystone, 
though  the  ore  is  not  near  so  iileantiful  nor  so  rich.  The  ledge  is  about  the  same 
widtli,  but  the  deepest  workings  are  only  some  thirty  feet.  Fifty  feet  of  ore  is  ex- 
posed, which  will  run  four  ounces  in  silver  and  §.50  in  gold  to  the  ton,  wdiile  about 
75  tons  of  ore  lie  on  tlie  elump. 

For  miles  further  northeast,  or  ten  miles  from  Good  Springs,  lies  the  Boss, 
another  gold  property.  The  A'ein  here  is  a llssure  in  limestone,  running  from  two 
to  seven  feet  in  width,  the  gangue  carrying  about  20  per  cent,  iron,  the  ore  running 
to  the  ton  .§0  in  silver  and  .§15  in  gold.  Ore  is  exposed  in  this  claim  for  about  100 
feet,  while  the  deepest  workings  reach  only  forty  feet.  Fifty  tons  of  ore  lie  on  the 
dump,  and  twenty-tive  tons  a day  is  a low  estimate  for  its  output. 

Another  mine  near  the  same  place,  also  called  the  Boss,  is  a copper  property 
carrying  gold.  The  vein,  like  the  other  Boss,  is  a tissure  in  limestone,  running 
from  one  to  five  feet  in  width,  the  ore  carrying  five  ounces  in  silver  and  |5  in  gold 
to  the  ton,  and  some  thirty  ])er  cent,  copper.  The  deepest  workings  on  this  claim 
are  forty  feet,  with  about  thirty  feet  of  ore  exposed  and  about  twenty-live  tons  lie 
on  the  duni].).  Its  average  daily  output  is  estimated  at  live  tons. 

Yellow  Pine  district  is  so  remote  from  all  habitation  and  so  difficult  of  access, 
that  we  hear  comparatively  little  aliout  it.  Unfortunately  for  us,  too,  its  nearest 
railroad  station  is  on  the  A.  A P.  road,  south  some  ninety  miles.  All  the  trade  of 
the  new  district  will  thus  go  from  us,  but  the  section  is  of  interest  to  us  anyway, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  sulmiit  news  from  there  from  time  to  time. 

Ferguson  Lode : From  a letter  lately  received  from  Wes  Williams  of  Royal 
City  we  learn  that  Wes  has  developed  an. immense  body  of  high-grade  ore  in  the 
Volcano  mine,  in  that  district.  This  discovery  was  made  in  doing  assessment 
work,  and  is  such  a hue  showing  that  a force  of  men  will  be  immediately  put  to 
work  to  develop  this  bonanza.  Some  time  in  the  eighties  Wes  refused  |10,000  for 
this  mine,  and  several  times  since  he  has  been  made  handsome  offers  for  it,  but  he 
has  always  felt  confident  of  proving  its  Avorth,  and  for  such  reasons  never  enter- 
tained any  of  the  propositions.  This  late  discovery  was  made  in  a new  place  on  the 
ground,  at  a depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  proves  conclusively  the  existence  of  an  im- 
mense deposit.  The  ore  is  a soft  carbonate,  very  heavy  in  lead,  and  of  a most  de- 
sirable character  for  smelting. 


Gold  Finds  Near  Pioche. 

iSalt  Lake  Tribune  : Well  authenticated  news  of  tremendous  gold  discoveries  is 
piling  in  from  Ferguson  Disfriet,  forty  miles  south  of  Pioche.  Immense  bodies  of 
gold  ore  have  been  and  are  being  daily  discovered  there.  The  quartz  assays  from 
§75  to  §10,000  per  ton.  People  are  Rocking  to  the  rich  Reid  from  all  directions.  The 
whole  town  is  in  an  uproar.  Every  avadable  coiiA'eyance  at  Pioche  has  either  gone 
or  is  engaged  to  carry  our  excited  citizens  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  mines  continue  to  improve  as  work  progresses,  and  the  Pvo  first  discovered 
mines  are  turning  out  ore  of  fabulous  richness.  Several  capitalists  have  visited 
the  district  Avith  a view  to  buying  the  April  Fool  or  the  Mugnolia,  for  a considera- 
tion of  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  their  OAvners  Avill  not  set  a price  on 
them  yet,  nor  until  they  have  sufficiently  dcAmlopcd  tlieir  claims  and  exposed  ore 
bodies,  so  that  they'  can  consistently  fix  a price  for  them  that  Avill  lie  commensurate 
Avith  Avhat  they  believe  to  be  their  magnitude.  So  that  parties  contemplating  a 
A'isit  to  Ferguson  Avith  the  intention  of  buying  the  April  Fool  or  JIagrioliu  for  a feAV 
thousand  dollars  Avill  saA'e  time  and  money  liy  not  taking  the  trip.  There  are  many 
claims,  lioweA'er,  in  the  district  of  excellent  prospect  tliat  could  be  bought  cheap, 
and  many  others  OAvned  by  poor  men  Avho  Avould  be  Avilling  to  give  a half  interest 
in  their  claim  for  a consideration  of  doing  on  them  more  or  less  deA'elopment  work. 

One  of  the  latest  arrivals  from  Ferguson  is  Pony  puncau.  When  asked  about 
Ferguson  district,  Pony  said  that  before  long  it  Avould  Avithout  a doubt  be  counted 
among  the  great  mining  districts  of  the  United  States.  Of  course  there  Avere  some 
A^ery  rich  ledges  and  some  barren  ledges  in  the  district,  but  with  the  mines  already 
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discovered  there  was  sufficient  to  place  the  camp  in  the  first  ranks.  The  April 
Fool  ledge  is  tlie  best  ledge  ever  discovered  in  quartzite.  It  has  now  a shaft  on  it 
twenty-two  feet,  from  which  has  been  taken  ^0,000  worth  of  ore.  At  the  bottom 
this  shaft  there  are  two  feet  c>f  gold  ore,  from  which  the  average  of  a number  of 
samples  taken  assayed  518  ounces  of  gold,  or  over  fl0,300  to  the  ton.  Besides  this 
there  are  three  or  four  feet  of  a lower  grade  of  gold  and  silver  ore  that  is  worth  §300 
or  §400  per  ton.  There  will  be  a sample  of  several  tons  of  the  April  Fool  shipped  to 
either  Denver  or  Salt  Lake  this  week,  so  that  the  skeptical  will  have  a chance  to 
verify  these  apparently  extravagant  statements  as  to  the  value  of  the  ore.  The 
Magnolia  will  also  make  a second  shipment  to  Salt  Lake  the  latter  part  of  this 
week.  Two  shafts  are  being  sunk  on  the  isrugnolia.  One  is  down  sixty  feet,  and 
is  eight  to  ten  feet  wide  in  tlie  bottom  ; the  other  is  200  feet  north  of  the  main  shaft, 
and  is  down  about  twenty  feet,  with  as  good  a sliowiug  both  in  size  and  quality  of 
ore  as  in  the  first  sliaft. 

Among  the  new  discoveries  at  Hunter  is  one  owned  by  IMr.  Hunter  in  Cedar 
Wash,  from  which  samples  sent  in  were  assayed  that  went  §474  per  ton  in  gold. 
George  N esbitt  also  brought  in  samples  that  he  broke  from  a huge  ledge — very  much 
like  the  April  Fool  in  size,  btit,  apparently  barren — that  assayed  §830  in  gold  and 
2,000  ounces  in  silver.  Mr.  Nesbitt  thought  so  little  of  the  ledge,  that  looked  too  big 
to  be  worth  anything,  that  he  did  not  locate  it ; but  after  receiving  the  certificates 
showing  what  his  samples  assayed,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  way  back  to 
•stake  it  off.  Superintendent  James  and  Sam  Booda  are  also  reported  as  having- 
struck  it  rich  in  Cedar  Wash.  Some  samples  were  sent  from  their  claim  recently 
which  were  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a six-foot  shaft  that  went  several  hundred 
dollars  in  gold. 


NYE  COUNTY. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Montgomery  district,  in  southern  Nye  county, 
that  the  interest  in  that  camp  is  being  renewed.  A number  of  buildings  are  being 
erected,  to  be  used  as  stores,  dwellings  and  offices,  and  large  quantities  of  goods 
and  merchandise  are  being  shipped  in.  EMw  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  tor 
the  present,  it  being  the  intention  of  those  interested  to  get  other  necessary  matters 
in  shape  for  a long  and  extensive  run.  Montgomery  is  in  Pali-rnmp  Valley,  and  is 
in  the  supposed  vicinity  of  the  lost  Breyfogle  mine.  No  better  gold  quartz  ledges 
exist  anywhere  than  in  Montgomery  district.  The  assay  of  an  average  sample 
taken  from  the  Montgomery  inine  gave  §31  in  gold  per  ton.  Assays  of  samples 
from  this  mine  have  gone  as  high  as  .§4,000. 

The  present  management  is  backed  by  ample  capital,  is  getting  matters  in 
shape,  and  when  everything  is  ready  will  put  on  a big  force,  and  Nevada  will  have 
another  lively  camp. 

The  Mammoth  mine  is  working,  and  has  about  §6,000  worth  of  ore  in  sight  in  a 
drift,  the  shaft  and  the  dump. 

The  Sterling  is  down  .30  feet,  and  shows  free  gold  in  payitig  quantities.  The  Old 
Red  P.  A.  Compang  are  steadily  sinking,  having  a shaft  twenty-two  feet  deep,  and 
ore  in  the  bottom  which  horns  very  well.  The  Wide  llAst  ifas  two  shafts  down 
twenty  feet  each,  the  ore  assaved  bv  Mr.  Donaldson  of  Wild  Rose  gave  returns 
of  §204. 

The  North  Relic  Mine  is  at  present  down  fifty  feet,  and  drift  work  is  done  to 
about  twenty  feet,  but  is  at  present  closed  down  owing  to  the  owners  having  the 
fruit  and  grain  on  their  property  in  the  valley  to  look  after,  but  will  be  reopened 
soon. 

There  is  a great  mistake  made  generally  as  to  the  location  of  this  camp  of  Mont- 
gomery, which  would  be  well  to  here  correct,  viz.,  the  camp  is  supposed  to  closely 
border  on  Death  valley,  while  as  a matter  of  fact  this  famous  valley  is  at  least  sixty 
miles  Irom  here  in  a westerly  course.  The  Pahrinnp  valley  on  the  south  of  us  is  a 
large,  fertile  plain  of  about  twenty  miles  in  width  and  over  thirty  in  length.  The 
Pahrump  Company  has  over  12,000  acres  of  tine  fertile  soil,  and  300  of  these  are  under 
cultivation,  fruit,  vegetables,  grain  and  alfalfa  being  grown  in  great  profusion.  The 
great  fVhite-A'ount  ranch,  also  in  the  valley,  is  the  prospectors’  paradise,  having 
160  acres  under  cultivation,  and  over  800  acres  susceptible  of  a high  degree  of  culti- 
vation. Here  the  miners  and  prospectors  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and 
all  who  pass  that  way  are  heartily  welcomed.  To  the  west  about  fifteen  miles  is  the 
Bird  ranch,  owned  by  Mr.  .lohii  Howell,  where  the  finest  beef  is  raised  I h.ave  ever 
seen.  This  is  the  supply  station  for  beef  for  this  camp,  being  delivered  at  very 
reasonable  figures.  The  ranch  is  in  Ash  Meadows. 

With  a big  mill  and  things  in  shiji-shape  order,  the  great  Breyfogle  belt  will  be 
an  eminent  success,  there  being  several  large  springs  in  easy  access  to  camp.  The 
effort  to  make  Montgomery  a howling  success  will  soon  be  n'lade. 


A correspondent  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  writes  the  following : 

In  Nye  county  last  week,  in  the  foothills  between  Pablo  and  Jett  canyon,  was 
found  a large  vein  which  assays  at  the  surface  §50  in  gold,  §40  in  silver  and  49i  per 
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cent  lead.  Here  is  a “ grass-root  bonanza”  over  and  about  which  people  have  been 
promenading  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

We  glean  the  following  from  the  Salt  Lake  Journal  : 

Professor  INI.  E.  Y'onng,  who  has  returned  from  a trip  into  Eastern  Nevada, 
reports  great  activity  in  mining  circles  in  that  region  this  season.  A great  many 
good  mining  sales  have  been  made  during  the  yeai'  and  more  prospecting  has  been 
done  than  for  ten  years  past.  Ely,  he  says,lis  livening  up,  and  at  the  Black  Metal 
mine  in  Cherry  Creek,  owned  by  the  Bews  Brothers,  600  ions  of  ore  have  been  ship- 
ped and  is  on  the  dump  that  runs  over  SlOO  a ton.  In  his  opinion  there  is  a great 
future  in  store  for  Eastern  Nevada  and  the  Deep  Creek  country. 

Mines  at  White  Cloud — Copper  and  Silver  Ledges  Are  Found. 

The  much-talked-of  camp  of  White  Cloud  lies  in  the  north  end  of  the  Snake 
mountains,  at  the  head  of  Spring  Talley,  witli  tlie  Kern  range  on  the  east  and 
Schellbourne  mountains  on  the  west.  It  is  just  twelve  miles  distant  from  Muncy, 
or  Silver  INlountain  district,  and  about  sixteen  miles  in  an  air  line  from  Glencoe,  in 
Eagle  district,  The  formation  is  very  similar  to  that  found  across  the  valley 
in  the  Schellbourne  mountains,  except  that  liere  the  lime  overlays  the  quartz- 
ite, and  seems  to  cap  the  whole  country,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  feet  to  fif- 
teen or  twenty.  The  lime  is  of  three  varieties,  brown,  blue  and  dolomite,  and  the 
mineral  thus  far  has  been  found  only  in  lime  contacts.  There  is  the  same  show- 
ing in  all  the  ])rospects  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  opened — lead  ores,  carrying 
silver,  though  some  of  the  ores  ditfer  materially  from  one  another,  both  in  the  char- 
acter and  quantity  of  tiie  lead.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  White 
Cloud  at  this  time — that  is,  wliethcr  it  is  to  be  a camp  of  great  or  limited  produc- 
tion. Aljout  tliirty  claims  have  been  recorded,  and  with  less  than  half-a-dozen 
excej'itions  they  are  all  new  claims.  They  are  well  staked  off,  but  are  compara- 
tively strangers  to  the  pick  and  shovel.  The  oldest  and  best  developed  claim  is  the 
MiUun,  which,  with  the  I/acd  if.,  Alc.iandj  ia  and  Alexandria,  No.  -2,  constitutes  the 
d/h?on.  group.  This  claim  is  a curiosity  in  its  way — an  apparently  immeasurable 
mass  of  qua.rtz  carrying  lead  and  silver,  the  quartz  and  lead  being  mixed  together 
until  they  make  a compound  reseml)ling  fruitcake  or  peanut  candy.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  this  quartz  mass  as  a great  contact  vein  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  since  the  great  ore  body  appears  to  have  a lime  wall  on  one  side 
and  quartzite  on  the  other.  The  metal,  for  the  most  part,  is  crystalized  lead,  with 
galena  spots  and  spatters,  and  the  ores  from  different  places  on  the  vein  vary  in 
the  amount  of  silver  that  they  carry. 

IVhere  the  cpiartz  preserves  its  whiteness  the  silver  runs  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
ounces,  and  wliere  the  quartz  is  reddish  or  pink-colored,  the  silver  rises  from  forty 
to  sixty  ounces.  The  average  of  the  lead  is  about  15  per  cent.  It  is  very  difflcult  to 
draw  final  conclusions  concerning  this  group  of  claims.  They  are  all  on  the  same 
vein,  and  there  appears  to  be  a liody  of  ore  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  a railroad 
busy  if  there  was  one  in  the  country.  Tdiat  the  profits  of  mining  would  be  is  an 
opeii  (piestion.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  five  tons  of  sorted  ore  were 
hauled  to  llingham  and  there  concentrated,  and  the  concentrates  brought  a trifle 
over  §300.  It  should  also  l)e  taken  into  account  that  this  ore  body  has  only  been 
Slink  on  for  eighty  feet,  and  only  drifted  on  for  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  leaving  the 
secrets  of  the  great  deposit  still  locked  up.  The  Garfield  is  an  extension  of  this 
property,  and  is  the  same  sort  of  a proposition  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

The  niost  important  among  the  new  claims  at  White  Cloud  is  the  Oneida,  mine, 
located  July  0,  18!)1,  by  Josejdi  Williamson  and  Thomas  Connor,  both  of  Salt  Lake. 
This  is  a contact  in  brown  and  dolomite  lime,  the  latter  being  the  hanging  wall  and 
carrying  the  ore.  Tliis  claim  shows  an  open  cut  of  thirty  feet  and  a tunnel  of 
twenty  feet.  The  ore  is  sand  carbonate  and  galena  lead,  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
May  the  breast  of  ore  in  the  face  of  the  tunnel  was  six  feet  wide.  There  are  no 
other  workings  of  any  description  at  the  present  time.  This  ore  goes  well  in  lead, 
and  the  owners  of  the  property  claim  that  it  shows  as  high  as  ninety  ounces  silver. 
If  mining  were  a less  empirical  science,  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  declare  the 
Oneida  a mine.  It  may  grow  to  be  a great  mine  without  any  declarations  by  any- 
body, as  appearances  could  hardly  be  more  favorable  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  tapping  of  this  body  of  ore  has,  of  course,  given 
a speculative  value  to  the  surrounding  groundj  and  accordingly  one  finds  in  and 
about  tlie  Oneida  area  the  tSide  Line,.,  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  and  Ouray,  all  belonging 
to  the  owners  of  the  O»e/do,  and  the  Idaho  and  Montana,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Cameron  of  IMimcy.  The  two  last  named  join  the  Oneida  on  the  west,  and  show 
immense  croppings  of  iron,  between  brown  and  dolomite  lime.  They  have  not  yet 
been  developed,  but  will  be  the  coming  summer.  So  far  as  surface  indications  go 
all  these  claims  are  favorably  situated  and  have  possibilities.  The  Eureka  is  also  a 
promising  prospect,  is  situated  a little  higher  up  in  the  mountains  and  is  also  in  the 
lime.  There  is  a twenty-foot  shaft  on  this  property  and  three  men  are  now  driving 
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a tunnel  designed  to  cut  the  ledge  at  a good  depth  below  the  surface.  The  crop- 
pings on  this  claim  were  galena  lead,  six  feet  of  them,  and  indications  are  favorable 
for.a  body  of  ore.  The  ores  tested  gave  returns  of  10  per  cent  lead,  fifty-two  ounces 
of  silver  and  ?6  to  |14  in  gold.  The  Ironclad,  with  a sixteen-foot  shaft,  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Eureka,  except  that  the  ledge  is  somewhat  smaller,  being  about  four 
feet  wide.  The  above  named  properties  are  about  all  that  can  be  seen  at  White 
Cloud  just  now.  Activity  ceased  in  the  camp  with  the  coming  of  winter,  except 
on  the  Oneida,  the  owners  of  which  stuck  to  it  through  fair  weather  and  foul.  So 
far  as  discoveries  have  been  made  they  are  far  apart — sometimes  several  miles,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ground  has  been  prospected  very  thorough^.  There  will 
be  good  opportunities  to  make  valuable  discoveries  in  White  Cloud  this  summer. 

White  Horse  mountain  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Pilot  Peak, 
or  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Devine’s  on  Deep  creek.  It  is  a large,  and  rather 
long,  and  almost  wholly  detached  mountain,  trending  off  towards  the  Toano  range, 
but  not  considered,  so  far  as  I could  learn,  as  itself  belonging  to  any  range  dignified 
or  popularized  with  a name.  Tne  grass  is  said  to  be  over  twelve  inches  high,  but 
pro  baby  one  or  two  inches  might  just  as  well  be  taken  off  before  they  are  bitten  off'. 
There  are  three  ascertained  springs  of  water  in  the  mountain.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  they  are  not  easily  to  be  found,  unless  one  is  acquainted  with  the  country.  But 
as  nobody  has  lived  in  the  country  since  the  days  of  White  Horse  John,  a lone- 
some old  Indian  of  some  lost  tribe,  the  prospector  must  take  his  chances  or  take  the 
back  track. 

The  Mother  Lode  at  Glencoe  is  a great  lead  mine,  and  has  been  patented,  but  not 
worked  for  many  years.  It  showed  quartz  lead  ore  similar  to  the  ore  of  the  Milton 
at  White  Cloud.  It  has  a 30  and  60  foot  shaft  and  a 105-foot  incline,  all  in  ore,  which 
shows  a thirty  foot  vein  between  lime  and  porphyry.  There  is  also  an  open  cut,  in 
which  are  found  some  of  the  most  beautiful  bromides  of  silver.  This  mine  now 
has  on  the  dump  anywhere  from  400  to  600  tons  of  ore.  It  wants  one  of  two  things — 
a smelter  of  its  own  or  a railroad.  The  Parallel  and  the  Schiller  No.  1 and  No.  2 
adjoin  the  Mother  Lode,  and  show  ten-foot  veins  of  the  same  lead  ore.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a fair  statement  to  say  that  the  ores  of  these  four  properties  would  average 
$40  to  |45  per  ton.  They  would  certainly  not  fall  below  that  figure,  and  an  old  miner 
and  mine-owner  tells  me  that  ore  can  be  mined  in  the  Mother  Lode  at  a cost  of  §1 
per  ton. 

Furber  district  has  vast  bodies  of  low-grade  ore,  35  to  40  per  cent,  lead  and  eight 
to  ten  ounces  silver.  A few  mines  yield  ores  that  will  go  as  high  in  silver  as  forty 
ounces,  but  these  are  exceptions.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  ores  carry  iron,  and  are 
said  to  be  ver5'-  desirable  as  fluxes.  Furber  has  seventeen  patented  mines,  and  conld 
immediately  furnish  a railroad  with  100  tons  of  ore  each  day. 

Ex-United  States  Commissioner  .1.  H.  Wolcott  is  mining  in  Eagle  district,  and 
is  said  to  make  the  end  of  a bar  of  steel  look  like  a new  cart-wheel  dollar.  Together 
with  Mr.  H.  Dieterly  he  has  located  a valuable  group  of  claims — the  Chemung,  Steu- 
ben, Onondaga,  Clinton  and  a number  of  others,  all  showing  bromides,  chlorides 
and  black  metal. 

Concerning  this  camp  (Anrnm)  a correspondent  writes  as  follows ; 

At  Aurum — over  the  Nevada  line — IMessrs.  Davis  and  Sanford  ai'e  developing 
an  iron-silver  mine,  of  such  exceptional  chai’acter  as  to  be  paying  its  own  way — 
with  something  to  the  credit  side  of  their  bank  account  added — in  spite  of  the  trans- 
portation charges  so  prohibitory  to  general  mining  in  that  region.  Their  ore,  which 
assays  from  $60  to  $110  per  ton,  is  hauled  ninety  miles  by  team  to  Toano  and  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  from  there  to  Salt  Lake  smelters.  While  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  its  value  has  to  be  paid  out  for  cartage  alone,  there  is  still  a net  profit  in 
mining  it ; but,  very  naturally  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  ship  only  what 
is  necessary  to  keep  things  moving,  and  are  piling  the  balance  up  at  the  mine — 
“ waiting  for  the  railroad.”  Several  huge  piles,  estimated  by  the  owners  at  500  tons 
aggregate,  are  already  accumulated  on  the  dumps,  and  more  coming  out  of  the 
mine  every  day,  all  from  what  may  be  called  purely  prospecting  work,  as  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  at  systematic  development. 

These  are  the  only  properties  we  saw  which  are  being  worked  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  la’iv  for  holding  title,  though  we  passed  -within  five  miles  of  the  Buck- 
horn,  -which  is  said  to  be  shipping  considerable  oi-e  and  accumulating  a large 
amonnt  of  lo-\ver  grade  that  must  “-wait  for  the  railroad.” 

At  all  points  visited,  however,  -^ve  -ivere  shown  numerous  prospects  and  told  of 
many  others  far  and  near,  -which  time  did  not  permit  us  to  see.  Every-^vhere  the 
amount  of  minerals  visible  in  croppings,  open  cuts  and  shallow-  shafts  -(vas  quite 
surprising. 

In  Spring  Valley. 

On  May  17th  t-U'o  hardy  prospectors  emerged  into  Spring  valley,  having  been 
driven  out  of  White  Horse  mountain  by  starvation.  They  reported  valuable  finds 
of  chloride  and  sulphurets  of  silver,  and  sulphates  and  pyrites  of  copper.  The  speci- 
mens of  ore  which  they  brought  with  them  confirmed,  or  seemed  to  confirm,  their 
statements  concerning  the  country.  These  gentlemen  were  J.  B.  Springer  and  W. 
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A.  Holly,  who  made  tliree  locations  in  White  Horse— the  Red  Jacket,  Washington, 
and  Rank  of  California.  As  no  district  has  been  formed  in  this  territory,  recording 
is  done  at  Elko,  the  county  seat  of  Elko  county,  Nevada.  The  formation  is  quartz- 
ite and  lime,  and  the  ore  bodies  are  fomid  in  contacts  between  these  two.  The 
copper  veins  are  reported  to  be  unusually  strong,  and  the  veins  of  silver  ores  are 
sai<l  to  be  from  two  to  live  feet  wide.  8ome  specimens  of  ore  submitted  to  the 
Tribune  correspondent  for  inspection  showed  native  silver  and  was  undoubtedly 
rich.  The  coj^per  ore,  too,  was  unually  good,  and  if  tlie  leads  are  as  numerous  as 
they  are  said  to  be,  a very  valualile  addition  will  have  been  made  to  the  already 
wild  field  of  the  pro.spector  in  this  country. 

Bald  Mountain. 

Rub)/  Mo)intai)i  iSfining  .District,  White  Pine  county,  Nevada,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Ruby  range  of  mountains  is  distant  north  35  degrees  east  35  miles  from 
Eureka,  on  an  air  line,  and  52  miles  by  wagon  road.  J'he  district,  as  it  was  organ- 
ized, rnns  about  twenty  miles  easterly  and  westerly  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  north- 
erly and  southerly  and  takes  in  a part  of  Newark  Talley.  It  commences  at  the 
soutli  end  of  Ruby  Abdley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Long  Valley,  on  the  south 
l)y  a line  running  south  of  the  Warm  .Springs  ranch.'on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
laise  of  the  Diamond  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  north  ijy  the  old  overland 
stage  road,  which  runs  through  to  Deep  Creek,  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Utah  and  Nevada.  The  mineral  country  embraced  in  the  Ruby  Mining  District, 
better  known  as  Bald  Mountain,  covers  an  area  of  hve  or  six  miles  nortlierly  and 
southerly  and  aliout  tour  miles  easterly  and  westerly.  Tlie  district  was  organized 
in  .Dine,  1878,  by  John  Hankins,  D.  Olmstead  and  T.  S.  Fulton.  From  the  time  of 
McDonald’s  untimely  death  until  the  close  of  1879,  but  very  little  prospecting  was 
done,  but  during  1880  a number  of  prospectors  made  locations  and  did  considerable 
work  on  copper  and  silver  claims  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  district.  A year 
later  gold  (piartz  was  discovered  by  T.  8.  Fulton,  who  made  locations  and  com- 
menced prospecting  for  the  yellow  luetal,  but  on  account  of  various  drawbacks 
very  little  work  was  done.  A number  of  locations  were  subsequently  made  on 
placer  claims,  when  dry  washers  were  tried  f)n  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  but 
the  clayey  nature  of  the  pay  dirt  jireveuted  that  process  from  paying. 

IMr.  Fulton  is  the  only  prospector  who  since  1880  remained  stationary  in  the 
camp,  but  lieing  full  of  coutldence  in  the  mines  of  the  districthe  has  remained  there, 
plodding  along  from  the  time  he  lirst  set  foot  in  it.  Associated  Avith  him  are  Clay 
.Sims  anil  laither  Clarke  of  this  place  and  .1.  E.  .Tones,  State  Surveyor  General. 

The  ))lacer  ground  covers  three  canyons  on  the  Avestern  side  of  the  district.  It 
crosses  the  bed  of  Tilain  Canyon  from  Avhere  the  quartz  ledges  cross  it  for  a distance 
of  two  miles;  Eureka  Canyon  has  about  a mile  and  a half  and  Fulton  Canyon 
about  a mile  of  placers.  From  first  to  last,  by  Avork  performed  at  inteiwals.  Main 
and  Fulton  Clanyons  have  yielded,  all  told,  about  §2,500  in  gold  dust  of  fine  quality 
and  A ery  clean.  Sullicient  work  has  been  done  to  justify  the  statement  that  if  a 
company  Avere  organized  Avith  sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose,  the  placers  could 
be  made  to  pay  handsomely.  Since  tlieir  first  discoA^ery  springs  liaA'e  been  opened, 
and  at  the  jiresent  A\  riting  a tloAV  of  aliout  ten  miners’  inches  runs  through  Fulton, 
and  ajioiit  liifteen  inches  throngli  iSIain  Canyon,  the  latter  making  a good  sluice 
head,  Avhicli  is  at  present  used  for  that  purpose  by  a miner  Avho,  according  to  his 
OAA'ii  statement,  is  Avashing  gold  dust  sufficient  to  pay  him  from  §2  50  to  $5  per  day. 
Coarse  gold  has  been  found  in  the  canyons,  and  this,  Avhen  traced  to  its  source, 
Avill  doubtless  lead  to  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  quartz  veins.  There  are  a number 
of  gold  ipiartz  A'eins  eour.sing  throiigli  the  district  in  a northeasterly  direction.  The 
formation  in  Avhich  these  A'eins  occur  are  granite  and  porpiiyry.  There  are  several 
rees  of  hard  quartzite  in  the  district  Avhich  carry  gold,  probably  a mere  impregna- 
tion. None  of  the  quartz  A^eins  have  been  folloAved  to  a great  depth,  the  loAvest 
Avorkings  being  100  feet  deep.  The  A'eins  A'ary  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in 
thickness,  several  of  them  being  from  three  to  four  feet  thick.  The  general  yield  of 
gold  rnns  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 

Assays  run  ])lentifully  as  high  as  §.50  and  §60,  and  some  are  reported  to  have 
giA'en  from  §00  to  §750  per  ton.  One  assay,  this  Avriter  Avas  informed,  gave  §4,000  per 
ton.  I.ots  of  gold  (piartz,  ranging  in  quantities  from  25  to  100  pounds  to  the  lot, 
Avas  sent  to  Philadelphia,  .Salt  Lake  and  .San  Francisco,  Avhich  Avorked  at  from  §14 
to  §40  per  ton.  T'he  silA'er  A'eins  occur  in  limestone,  A'arying  from  a foot  to  seA'en 
feet  in  thickness,  and  Avorks  from  §40  to  §.500  per  ton.  They  are  found  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  gold  belt,  but  liaA'e  been  very  little  prospected. 

The  copper  ore  lies  in  A'eins  and  flat  deposits  in  limestone  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  district  and  are  composed  of  carbonates,  oxides,  etc.  For  what  little 
development  Avork  has  been  done,  the  veins  appear  strong  and  aa'oII  defined  and 
carry  in  mining  quantities  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  together  with  more 
or  less  gold  and  silA'er. 

Nitro  beds  Avere  discovered  about  three  years  ago  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, Avhich  Avere  examined  by  experienced  persons  and  found  to  be  quite  valuable. 
Various  other  minerals  liaA'e  been  discovered,  the  nature  of  Avhich  have  not  yet 
been  determined. 
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Timber  for  fuel  and  building  purposes,  such  as  spruce  pine,  cedar  and  mahog- 
any, is  exceedingly  abundant  for  many  years’  requirements. 

Bald  Mountain  and  vicinity  presents  one  of  the  finest  grazing  sections  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  grass  usually  growing  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  A 
railroad  survey  has  been  made  within  four  miles  of  the  mines,  and  if  a railroad 
should  be  built  to  the  flde  water  of  the  Pacific  slope  it  would  make  Ruby  Mountain 
one  of  the  most  famous  districts  in  the  country. 

Osceola  Gravel  Company--Summary  of  Work  for  the  Past  Year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Osceola  Gravel  Mining  Company  makes  a promising 
showing.  President  George  W.  Maynard,  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders,  after 
speaking  of  the  water-supply,  says  : “If  the  early  frost  had  not  cut  short  the 
clean-up  last  November  a gross  yield  of  over  §54,000  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
sulted. As  soon  as  the  water  flows  again  in  the  spring  the  clean-up  of  the  bed-rock 
already  uncovered  will  be  completed,  which  will  supply  the  funds  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  work  during  the  coining  season.  The  average  yield  of  the  ground 
just  below  the  workings  of  last  season  lias,  in  former  years,  been  less  than  twenty 
cents.  The  average  yield  of  the  entire  placer  was  estimated  at  fifteen  cents.  The 
stockholders  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a result  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  estimates. 
The  cost  of  the  ditch  construction  has  been  less  tlian  the  estimates.  During  the 
coming  season  it  is  expected  to  make  some  provision  for  storage,  so  as  to  lie  able  to 
hold  back  the  water  when  the  volume  is  too  great  to  be  carried  in  the  ditch.  On 
the  line  of  the  west  ditch  there  is  no  opportunity  for  large  storage.  Tlie  carrying 
capacity  of  this  ditch  can  be  greatly  increased  by  enlarging  the  flumes.  Late  letters 
from  Osceola  announce  heavy  snowfalls,  which  will  insure  a large  supply  of  water 
for  the  coining  season.”  The  President  also  says:  “Important  discoveries  of 
quartz  niiiies,  immediately  aliove  the  company’s  property,  liave  been  made  during 
the  winter.  As  soon  as  we  can  be  assured  of  a constant  ore  supply,  the  stamp  mill 
will  be  started  on  custom  work.” 

Benjamin  Hampton,  general  manager,  makes  a good  report  of  his  operations. 
He  describes  the  construction  of  the  “ east  ditch,”  with  a total  length  of  eighteen 
miles  and  ninety  tliree  feet,  which  cost  in  construction  of  the  ditch  and  its  flumes 
§108,2:12  65.  Tliis  ditch  is  in  solid  ground,  is  4 feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  2i  feet  deep, 
and  lias  sloping  sides  of  221  degrees  and  has  a uniform  grade  of  14  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  will  carry  2,.500  miners’  inches,  or  40,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  There  are  5,352 
feet  of  flumes  in  this  line  of  ditch,  being  4 feet  wide  by  4 feet  high,  and  having 
a grade  of  32  feet  to  the  mile,  most  of  this  supported  on  trestles.  Then  there  are  drop 
flumes  to  the  amount  of  6,2.58  feet,  making  a total  of  11,610  feet  of  fluming.  Then 
there  were  other  improvements,  such  as  enlarging  the  distributing  reservoirs  at  a 
cost  of  §2,875  ; i)utting  in  pipe  line,  §2,800;  two  giants,  etc.,  §900;  a sluice,  1,100  feet 
long,  §3,300,  and  a number  of  other  improvements,  such  as  a dynamo  for  lighting  the 
place,  various  buildings,  etc.  This  report  has  good  engravings  to  show  sections  of 
the  ditch,  flume,  drops,  tanks,  giants,  etc.  Mr.  Hampton  speaks  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  good  hydraulic  miners  ; says  the  largest  nugget  taken  out  last  year  was 
seven  and  one-half  ounces,  but  they" got  many  that  were  from  a lialf  to  three  ounces 
in  weight.  The  total  amount  of  gold  extracted  during  the  year  was  .§28,175,  from 
118,187  cubic  yards,  showing  an  average  of  nearly  24  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  pay 
roll  for  mine  labor,  kicluding  sluice  construction,  was  §11,450  66. 

There  is  a long  list  of  proi)erty  owned  by  the  company,  which  includes  ditches, 
ranches,  buildings,  gold  ((uartz  mill,  town  lots,  mining  plant,  etc.,  aggregating 
§306,000,  besides  the  mines  on  which  no  estimates  are  made.  The  report  throughout 
makes  an  excellent  showing. 

Note. — Two  gold  nuggets  were  found,  weighing  respectively  .53  ounces  ; value, 
§5,0fM) ; and  67  ounces  ; value,  not  given. 

The  Mining  Age  says  there  is  a report  current  that  a big  strike  was  recently 
made  in  the  Eherhardt  tunnel.  White  Pine  county,  Nevada,  five  miles  from  Hamil- 
ton. The  tunnel  is  two  miles  long  and  an  immense  amount  of  money  was  spent  on 
it.  Work  was  abandoned  for  many  years  and  only  resumed  a year  ago.  The  value 
of  the  ore  is  not  known,  but  fifty  tons  were  taken  to  Taylor  for  test.  A big  body  of 
ore  is  said  to  have  been  encountered.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  the  rich  ore 
fi'om  the  Eberhurdt  mine  that  created  thb  White  Pine  craze  in  the  early  seventies. 

Robinson  Cangon,  three  miles  from  Ely,  is  a much  talked  of  camp.  The  ores  of 
this  camp  are  principally  gold.  The  Johanna  and  Chainman  mines  are  the  hope  of 
the  camp.  They  are  Avorking  a few  men,  and  are  reducing  the  oi’e  with  an  old- 
fashioned  stamp-mill  at  Ely. 

Gherrg  Creek,  fifty  miles  north  of  Ely,  is  a well-tried  camp,  but  eA^erythiiig  is 
closed  down.  With  siH  er  at  a fair  price  Cherry  Creek  camp  would  be  equal  to  any- 
thing in  the  country.  The  most  famous  mine  in  the  camp — the  Star — is  the  prop- 
erty of  A.  C.  Cleveland  of  IVhite  Pine,  and  Mr.  Hayward  of  California. 

Muncy  Creek  is  a flourishing  camp.  Ex-!Marshal  Young  of  Salt  Lake  is  nego- 
tiating for  some  valuable  property  of  the  camp,  and  if  a trade  ismade  active  Avork 
AA’ill  ensue. 
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Schellhourne  is  one  of  the  old  camps  of  AA^hite  Pine.  “ Farmer  ” Burke,  an  old 
stand-by  of  the  camp,  sold  a few  claims  lately. 

Ruby  Hill,  AA’hite  Pine  county,  is  in  a fair  way  to  come  to  the  front.  AA^m.  Law- 
ler is  doing-  assessment  work  on  several  claims  and  intends  to  do  some  extensive 
development  work  this  fall.  Parties  liere  from  Colorado  prospecting  have  recently 
struck  some  very  rich  lead  ores.  The  same  parties  are  negotiating  with  Lawler  for 
his  property. 

The  AVhite  Pine  Neu'fi  says  it  is  currently  rei.wrted  that  AA^.  B.  Lawler  of  Ruby 
Hill  has  or  is  about  to  consummate  a mining  sale  for  §75,000. 

Silver  Canyon  lias  some  good  prospects  owned  by  Jack  Bewes  and  others. 

Spring  Creek,  in  the  same  county,  has  some  very  good  mines.  E.x-Marshal 
A'oung  of  Salt  Lake  is  working  several  claims,  and  Ban  iMcNaniara,  an  old-time 
Piocher,  is  working  prospects  in  Mahogany  Gulcli. 

A Process  Discovered  for  Working  Tailings  Sucessfully. 

This  paper  has  already  noted  the  fact  that  AA".  N.  AIeGill,.of  FHy,  Nevada,  was 
in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  tiiiding  some  process  which  would  extract  gold  and 
silver  from  tlie  tailings  of  his  mill,  says  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  saving  only  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  tlie  metal  in  the  ore.  Tliis,  of  course,  loft  rich  tailings  until  the 
mass  has  piled  up  to  tlie  extent  of  some  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons.  Counting  the 
amount  at  ten  thousand  tons  and  the  value  per  ton  at  §20,  and  it  makes  an  item  of 
§200,000  worth  of  metal  in  that  pile  of  tailings,  wliich  in  tlie  past  liave  been  but 
refuse.  After  making  inquiry  into  the  various  jirocesses  of  lixiviation,  such  as  are 
repi-esented  in  this  city,  iMr.  AIcGill  sent  to  Ely  for  an  average  sample  of  tailings. 
After  tlie  receipt  of  a sample  B.  AA’.  Balch  made  a number  of  tests  witli  the  cyanide 
jirocess  with  the  following  results  : This  lot  of  tailings  was  lirst  carefully  sampled 
and  assayed.  Counting  gold  at  §20  per  ounce  and  silver  at  §1  per  ounce,  the  assay 
showed  gold  §19  20  and'silver  §4  §0,  making  a value  of  §24  ]ier  ton. 

Next  a one-half  ton  assay  was  treated  by  the  bottle  tests  with  lime,  showing  an 
extraction  of  gold  §9  20  and  silver  §1  80  or  §11.  This  gave  an  extraction  of  46  per 
cent,  of  the  gold  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  silver. 

Another  lot  of  the  same  was  treated  by  the  same  method  with  lime  and  showed 
an  extraction  of  gold  §16  and  silver  §2  40,  a total  of  §18  40,  or  84  per  cent  of  the  gold 
and  50  ijcr  cent  of  the  silver. 

Tlae  fourth  experiment  was  witli  live  pounds  of  tailings  placed  in  the  leaching 
tub  and  treated  to  a batli  of  lime  water  with  a subsequent  washing  of  pure  water, 
after  which  the  soluti(jn  of  one  per  cent,  cyanide  was  slowly  percolated  through  the 
tailings  for  sixty  hours  when  an  assay  was  made,  showing  an  extraction  of  gold 
§17  60  and  silver  §3,  a total  of  §20  60;  this  means  the  extraction  of  92.7  per  cent,  of 
the  gold  and  62  per  cent  of  the  silver.  The  latest  process  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Balch  as  being  the  best,  l:)ut  he  would  use  only  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  cya- 
nide, or  6 pounds  of  cyanide  to  1,000  jiounds  of  water.  Air.  Balch  believes  that  the 
cost  of  cyanide  for  handling  these  tailings  will  not  exceed  40  cents  per  ton  of  ore 
treated.  Air.  AIcGill  feels  well  over  the  results  and  he  will  probably  put  in  machin- 
ery at  once  to  work  over  the  tailings  of  the  Chainman  mill  at  Ely. 

WASHOE  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  considered  an  agriciiltiiral  and  grazing  county 
chiefl}^  and  mining  is  not  considered  a great  factor  as  an  indiistr}', 
yet  there  are  some  fetv  mining  camps.  Among  them  is  Peavvne 
District,  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  Reno,  the  character  of 
the  ore  being  copper  and  silver.  A promising  mining  district  is  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  of  Avhich  the  Reno  Journal  says : 

There  is  a prominent  mining  district  in  the  Fox  range  of  mountains  in  this 
county.  The  mines  are  situated  north  of  Pyramid  Lake  near  the  Humboldt  county 
line.  There  are  several  leads  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  developed  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  The  Cottonwood  Company,  composed  of  residents  of  Modoc 
county,  California,  own  the  principal  mines.  The  company  has  a dozen  or  more 
claims,  three  of  which  have  lieen  prospected  to  a considerable  depth,  one  of  the 
shafts  being  175  feet  deep. 

N.  Fitzgerald,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cottonwood  Company,  brought  125 
pounds  of  bullion  to  town  yesterday  from  the  mines,  and  deposited  it  at  the  First 
National  Bank  for  shipment.  It  is  over  i)00  fine  and  contains  a small  percentage  of 
gold.  Air.  Fitzgerald  informed  a Journal  reporter  that  his  company  has  a five- 
stamp  mill  and  a roasting  furnace  at  the  mines.  The  ore  is  base  and  has  to  be 
chloridized.  There  is  abundance  of  salt  on  the  desert  within  a short  distance  of 
the  furnace,  and  as  salt  is  used  extensively  in  roasting  the  ore,  it  saves  consider- 
able expense.  The  ore  which  they  work  carries  about  100  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  but  at  the  present  low  price  of  the  metal  they  do  not  deem  it  best  to  run  the 
mill  steadily.  The  company,  of  which  .Judge  Harris  of  Alodoc  is  a inember,  have 
now  eight  or  ten  men  at  work  in  the  mines,  but  the  mill  is  not  running.  He  says 
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if  silver  goes  rip  there  will  be  seventy-five  or  one  hnndred  men  at  work  in  their 
mines,  and  perhaps  twice  that  number  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  as  there  are 
many  leads,  and  all  of  them  will  doubtless  be  developed. 


Bullion  Product  of  the  State  for  the  Year  1891,  by  Counties,  as 
Reported  to  State  Controller. 


Ores — Quantity 

j 

i 

Extracted. 

Counties. 

Gross  Yield. 

• 

Tons.  Pounds. 

Esmeralda  , 

14,171 

1,602 

$407,315  62 

Elko-  _ _ _ * 

6,292 

182 

471,197  33 

Eureka 

25,604 

1,571 

.862,758  60 

Humboldt 

140 

2,065  50 

Lauder 

4,026 

108 

84,629  10 

Lincoln 

11,070 

320 

292,032  27 

Lvon 

3,552 

1,000 

90,836  63 

Nye 

414 

1,476 

52,059  51 

Storey 

186,093 

390 

2,735,221  78 

White  Pine 

5,686 

1,868 

91,883  06 

Total 

257,382 

517 

$5,089,999  40 

TAILINGS. 


. 1 
Lyon  _ 

58,207 

$145,047  68 

Ormsby 

1 

12,575 

62,232  00 

Total- 

70,782 

$207,279  68 

TOTAL  PRODUCT. 


Ores 

257,382 

517 

$5,089,999  40 

Tailings 

70,782 

207,279  68 

Total 

328,164 

517 

$ 5,297,279  08 

WELLS,  FARGO  A-  CO’s  REPORTED  SHIPMENTS  FOR  1891. 


Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express 
Silyer  bullion  by  express 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 

Total 

$2,679,675  00 
4,086,921  00 
1,979,015  00 

! 

; 

$8,745,611  00 

i 

' 
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ESTIMATED  BULLION  PRODUCT  OF  NEVADA. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  County  vlssessors,  off  cicd  mining  reports, 
State  Mineralogists’  reports,  Government  reports,  reports  of  Wells,  Fargo 
& Co. , and  other  trustworthy  sources. _ 


For  Calendar  Year. 


Reported  l)y  ' 

^County  Assessors.  E.stimated  Ijy 
for  Revenue  ' Wells,  Fargo  A Co. 
Purposes.  ; 


Estimated  from  Official 
Mining  Reports,  vState 
Mineralogists’  Reports 
and  other  authentic 
Sources. 


1870 

811,757,896 

39 

§16,000,000 

00 

§16,742,198 

00 

1871 

19,981,615 

12 

22,.500,000 

00 

22,612,143 

00 

1872 

2:8,822,249 

89 

2.0,. 548, 800 

00 

24,986,731 

00 

1873 

32,671,871 

22 

:83,254,.507 

00 

.33,611,630 

00 

1874 

29,636,.3.55 

07 

:85.452,2.3:8 

00 

35,752,233 

00 

1875 

.35,0.84,2:81 

!»9 

40,478,369 

00 

40,784,469 

00 

1876  -- 

- __  45,649,955 

99 

41,751,000 

00 

46,356,290 

00 

1877 

46,0.55,764 

82 

44,000,000 

00 

46,983,381 

00 

1878 

:81,916,478 

40 

47,076,803 

00 

40,570,549 

00 

1879 

17,600,0:84 

71 

21,560,000 

0(1 

21,963,940 

00 

1880 

12,405,757 

52 

15,700,000 

00 

17,318,909 

00 

1881 

8,6.53,279 

53 

9,310,000 

00 

11,964,487 

00 

1882 

7,389,943 

21 

8,7.50,000 

00 

8,642.000 

00 

188.8 

7,041,292 

19 

7,950,000 

00 

8,128,312 

00 

1884 

' 6,.529,7()7 

78 

9,100,000 

00 

8.:8.32,413 

00 

1885 

6,636,781 

16 

9,213,121 

00 

8,974,442 

00 

1886 

6,787,466 

28 

9,169,920 

00 

8,7.36,218 

00 

1887 

___  ___  6,810,706 

70 

10,2:82,453 

00 

9,521,,320 

00 

1888 

i 9,.591,9:8:8 

23 

12,.305,60.3 

00 

12,764,990 

00 

1889 

7,479,:871 

15 

11,908,961 

00 

11,547,552 

00 

1890 

6,751,1.57 

50 

9,240,,5:86 

00 

9,240,000 

00 

1891 

.5,297,279 

08 

8,745,611 

00 

8,745,600 

00 

Total  for 

22  years...  .8:886,101,188 

93 

§449,847,977 

00 

§4.54,279,807 

00 

Total  estimated  product  from  1859  to 

’ .January  1,  1870 — 

11  years  ..  _ 

1.33,101,708 

68 

Total 

§587,.381,515 

68 

Note— 

-On  page  642,  “ Internal  Commerce  of  the  Fnited 

States  for  1890,”  the  total 

estimated  product  to  .Tanuary  1,  1890,  should  read:  §569,39.5,91.5  68. 
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SALT,  BORAX  AND  SODA. 

Product  of  Esmeralda  county  for  eighteen  years. 


Foe  Fiscal 
V'e.\es  Closing 
Septembee  -30. 

Quantity  Worked. 

Gross  Yield  or 
Value. 

Net  Yield  or 
Profit. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

1875 

995 

§122.265  00 

117,380  00 

1876-  _ 

1,317 

148,900  00 

12,800  00 

1877  

938 

60,376  64 

5,421  42 

1878 

872 

500 

62,863  75 

6,895  75 

1879 

2,677 

1,708 

24,186  44 

9,933  22 

1880 

9,093 

1,910 

190,869  28 

63,929  40 

1881 

15,570 

691 

209,956  61 

57,268  36 

1882 

17,415 

1,027 

184,905  51 

43,611  25 

1883 

26,044 

1,390 

277,696  44 

67,678  75 

1884 

26,272 

642 

308,220  29 

68,410  60 

1885- 

13,375 

195 

89,183  25 

15,894  32 

1886 

10,369 

. 484 

109,436  77 

10,180  59 

1887 

14,464 

1,849 

119,740  38 

9.497  96 

1888 

4,071 

400 

27,388  23 

1,676  34 

1889  _ 

8,680 

860 

65,497  23 

11,015  08 

1890 

31,421 

104,179  83 

26,080  07 

1891-  _ 

27,276 

736 

263,966  65 

20,576  19 

1892  (for  1 of) 

115 

9,200  00 

400  00 

Total 

210,980 

192 

$2,370,032  18 

$448,649  30 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  old  French  political  economist,  Say,  stated  it  as  a self  evi- 
dent truth  ‘ ‘ that  the  wealth  of  a country  was  measured  by  the 
value  created  within  its  limits.  Xations  become  wealthy  throug'h 
the  large  creation  of  value.  Their  growth  is  rapid  as  such  creation 
is  rapid.  ” 

The  wise  policy  for  States  is  the  policy  that  encourages  and 
stimulates  the  creation  of  value,  that  gives  to  capital,  industry  and 
enterprise  their  largest  opportunities. 

The  farmer  adds  to  the  wealth  of  his  country  only  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  manufacturer  adds  the  difference  between  the  worth  of  the 
raw  material  and  that  of  the  completed  article  of  use  or  luxury. 

The  wonderful  growth  in  manufactures  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  the  Census  Bureau,  is 
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certainly  cause  for  coiigratulation,  and  is  very  significant  and  en- 
couraging in  the  following  })articulars : That  of  the  total  aggregate 
value  of  the  products  of  tlie  manufactures  l)etween  a fourth  and  a 
third  is,  on  the  average,  paid  out  for  labor.  About  a half  is  ex- 
pended for  nmterial.  This  leaves  from  an  eighth  to  a sixth  for  net 
profits.  Hence,  it  ap^^ears  that  manufactures  are  not  only  large  and 
rapid  creators  of  value,  but  also  wide  distriljutors  of  it.  Tliey  are 
the  promoters  of  trade  and  of  all  branches  of  mechanical  industry. 
They  alike  enlarge  the  profits  of  the  merchant  and  increase  the  re- 
wards of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  laborer.  It  is  the  stimulant  of 
trade  and  the  i)roinoter  of  every  industry. 

Tliis  special  industry  has  been  but  partially  developed  in  Nevada, 
and  great  inducements  are  offered  to  capital,  energy,  skill  and  la- 
bor to  develop  the  manufacturing  industries.  It  would  be  a wise 
and  erdightened  [)olicy  for  tiie  peoj^le  of  this  State  to  encourage  it. 
Home  production  should  he  more  generally  patronized,  hut  we  do  not 
incline  to  the  theory  tliat  any  home  industiy  should  he  maintained 
on  the  charity  plan,  but  should  stand  as  near  as  possible  on  the  same 
footing  as  to  price  and  quality  as  competing  articles  of  manufacture. 

Tlie  State  possesses  many  natural  advantages  for  the  up-building  of 
many  enterprises  in  this  industrial  branch,  having  an  extended  and 
inviting  field  for  profitable  and  permaiient  investment  of  capital  to 
operate  in. 

By  the  conversion  of  the  many  latent  resources  which  now  lie 
dormant  into  the  channels  of  commerce  and  trade,  the  production  of 
wlncli  would  create  an  incentive  for  increased  consumption,  and  as 
ju’oduction  would  increase  demand  for  labor  would  correspondingly 
increase,  wealth  would  multiply,  the  general  standard  of  the  com- 
munities would  be  raised,  educational  and  social  advantages  im- 
])roved  and  sunshine  and  prosperity  would  beam  in  every  home  and 
fireside  in  our  State. 

There  are  many  magnificent  water  powers  and  many  eligible  sites 
on  the  Truck ee,  Carson  and  ^Valker  rivers  that  have  not,  to  any  ex- 
tent, been  utilized  and  which  could  be  easil}^  and  profitably  con- 
verted as  a power-producing  agency. 

There  are,  according  to  the  A.ssessors’  reports  for  the  year  1892,  a 
total  of  manufacturing  establishments  intlus  State,  clas.sified  as  follows; 


Flouring  and  Grist  Mills 11 

Saw  Mills 11 

Planing  Mills 2 

Sa.sh  Factories 2 

Quartz  Mills 118 

Smelting  Furnaces 13 

Borax  IVorks 10 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories 8 


Total 
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AGRICULTURE. 

lion.  W.  H.  Mills,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in 
an  address  delivered  at  a meeting  in  Reno,  fortthe  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a Board  of  Trade,  referred  “to  the  importance  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  any  country;  in  fact,  the  de- 
velopment of  any  country,  the  establishment  of  civilization,  the 
foundation  of  the  commonwealth,  the  industry  and  energy  of  a 
people,  ” and  stated  as  a proposition  : ‘ ‘ That  no  civilization  has  per- 

manent establishment  or  is  placed  upon  an  enduring  foundation  un- 
til it  is  rooted  in  the  soil.  The  earth  is  the  paramount  source  of 
all  life,  and  the  agricultural  resources  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
commonwealth.  ” 

We  admit  to  a great  extent  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  proposition, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a greater  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  resources  of.  this  State  for  tliey  are- 
not  as  far  advanced  in  improvements  and  increased  area  as  in  ad- 
joining States  and  Territories,  and  there  should  be  more  enthusiasm 
awakened  among  our  farmers  to  develop  the  agricultural  industry. 

To  succes.sfully  cultivate  our  lands,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  an  artifical  supply  of  moisture.  With  a suthcent  amount  of  water 
the  farmer  becomes  at  once  independent  of  the  rainfall,  and  can  de- 
pend upon  the  production  of  good  crops  with  a certainty  of  not  en- 
countering any  failure,  at  least  from  lack  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  moisture ; at  the  same  time  he  finds  that  a much  smaller  amount 
of  land  need  lie  cultivated  in  order  to  produce  certain  results  than 
is  the  ca.se  where  rainfall  is  the  sole  dependence.  The  very  fact  that 
the  rainfall  is  light  and  that  irrigation  must  be  resorted  to,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  State.  If  our  eastern 
farmer  was  told  that  he  could  make  himself  independent  of  the  rain- 
fall, and  be  assured  of  producing  uniform  crops  year  after  year, 
would  he  not  hail  such  a proposition  with  pleasure?  Would  he 
not  consider  it  of  infinite  value?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  farming- 
in  our  arid  State  does. 

The  people  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  our  arid  lands 
are  not  deserts,  since  cultivation  and  the  application  of  water  has 
reclaimed  a large  area  of  what  was  once  considered  a barren  Avaste, 
and  are  now  assured  that  our  agricultui-al  lands  are  fertile  in  all  the 
elements  neces.sary  to  the  production  of  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  to  perfection  in  abundance,  and  of  steady  crops  with 
the  ability  to  cater  to  diversified  demands  of  the  markets.  They 
are  not  routed  by  drought,  nor  yet  glutted  by  their  products,  nor 
are  they  held  in  tlie  giant  grasp  of  the  mortgagee. 

Our  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  are  not  driA'en  into  the  OA’er- 
crowded  cities,  but  each  can  haA’e  their  OAvn  “ A’ine  and  fig-tree”  to 
repose  under,  “ where  none  can  molest  or  make  them  afraid.” 

L nder  the,  system  of  farming  in  an  irrigated  country,  farms  are 
necessarily  closer  together  and  colonies  can  be  planted  so  that  the 
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entire  farming  community  can  enjoy  the  proxomity  of  neighbors 
and  every  social  advantage.  An  irrigated  farm  is  ahva3'S  prosper- 
ous. Its  sure  crops  and  pleasant  social  life  form  an  impassable 
liarrier  to  the  giant  farm  or  foreign  syndicate  to  create  an  agricultu- 
ral serf  on  American  soil. 

To  illustrate  what  fanning  in  the  arid  region  can  do,  we  herewith 
give  some  examples  given  by  the  Lassen  Advocate,  published  at  Su- 
sanville,  in  Honej^  Lake  Valle}'',  where  tire  climatic  conditions  are 
similar  in  almost  every  valley  in  this  State  : 


Lands  in  the  Arid  Zone-~Examples  from  Nevada  Latitude. 

I shall  fjive  tvo  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  waj’’  of  small  farming, 
condensed  from  the  Advocate.  1 select  small  farms  for  the  reason  that  small  farm- 
ing is  just  what  is  needed  in  the  whole  arid  zone  at  present ; tliat  is  the  growing  on 
small  farms  of  such  products  as  are  almost  wholly  neglected  by  those  who  own 
large  stock  and  grain  farms.  Of  the  farm  of  tV.  M.  Cain  the  Advocate  says  : 

ISlr.  Cain  Ijought  the  place  he  now  occupies  just  outside  of  Susanville  in  1882, 
and  has  since  acquired  more' land  adjoining  so  that  he  now  owns  100  acres.  He 
does  a general  farming  business,  l>ut  it  is  the  oltject  of  this  sketch  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  ids  orcliard.  lie  has  about  ten  acres  under  ap])le,  i^ear,  peach,  and 
plum  trees,  with  quite  an  assortment  of  small  fruits,  cherries,  blackberries,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  etc. 

All  his  fruit  he  sells  to  local  customers,  right  at  the  orchard,  and  never  has 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  He  has  400  apple  trees,  most  of  them  in  bearing. 
Last  year  lie  i)icked  and  sold  2,000  1)Oxes,  each  box  containg  fifty  i)onuds,  and  re- 
ceived for  his  crop  7.)  cents  a box  at  the  orchard.  Besides  tins  he  had  apples  for  his 
own  use  until  the  following  May,  and  he  made  2,000  gallons  of  cider  vinegar  which 
he  sold  at  2.5  cents  a gallon.  He'  raises  principally  winter  apples. 

Bartlett  pears  do  splendidly  on  Ids  place  ; they  sell  for  |1  25  a Iiox — other  pears 
at  81.  The  pear  trees  bear  so  fiill  every  year  tiiat  he  has  to  prop  up  the  branches  to 
keep  them  from  breaking. 

Blums  always  yield  profusely,  and  sell  at  8h  and  he  never  has  a failure  of 
peaclies,  which  sell  at  the  same  price,  bearing  so  heavily  as  to  break  many  of  the 
branches,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  save  them.  Cherries  also  bear  well  and  come  to 
full  maturity,  selling  at  .50  cents  a gallon. 

When  Mr.  Cain  bought  tiiis  place  tliere  was  not  enough  hay  raised  upon  it  to 
feed  one  cow.  He  sowed  his  orchard  with  alfalfa  four  year  ago,  as  well  as  about 
live  acres  outside,  and  this  year  he  cut  100  tons  of  iiay.  Five  tons  to  the  acre  is  his 
average  yield  of  alfalfa.  He  cuts  three  crops,  and  then  pastures  liis  milch  cows  in 
tlie  field  for  tlie  winter. 

Let  us  estimate  a little  on  tliese  ten  acres  of  Mr.  Cain’s.  His  400  apple  trees 
brought  him  last  year  §1,500.  His  other  fruits  he  kept  no  account  of,  and  we  will 
omit  all  but  tiie  apples.  He  sold  2,000  gallons  of  cider  vinegar,  at  25  cents  a gallon, 
which  brought  him  §500.  He  cut  on  these  ten  acres  50  tons  of  alfalfa,  which  we  will 
put  at  its  very  lowest  price  in  our  market,  §8  per  ton,  which  gives  us  §400  for 
alfalfa. 

So  the  gross  yield  of  these  ten  acres  foots  up : Apples,  81,.500 ; vinegar,  |500 ; 
alfalfa,  §400;  or  §2,400  from  ten  acres  of  land.  This  looks  like  boom  talk,  but  it  is 
simply  the  narration  of  the  bare  facts,  and  is  not  an  isolated  case. 


A Forty-Acre  Farm. 

The  Advocate  man  says  : 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  McClellan  the  other  day,  we  gleaned  a few  facts  about 
his  forty  acres  near  town,  which  are  of  interest  to  those  not  Acquainted  with  the 
vicinity. 

Mr.  McClellan  has  forty  acres.  On  this  forty  acres  he  has  1,600  apple  trees,  300 
pear,  plum  and  other  fruits,  and  a large,  well-cultivated  garden,  from  which  he  not 
only  keeps  his  family  in  vegetables,  Init  lias  some  to  sell  each  year.  From  one 
potato  jiateh  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre  he  raised  enough  to  use  all  the  season,  and 
sold  six  tons  to  neighliors  besides.  From  his  orchard  he  sold  in  1888,  6,00(^boxes  of 
apples.  That  was  a good  year  for  apples,  and  the  price  was  from  50  to  75  cents  a 
box  at  tlie  orchard.  If  he  choose  to  hold  them  until  the  winter  he  could  have  had 
§1  a box.  This  year  he  sold  1.50  turkeys  at  20  cents  a pound.  Yet  not  one  of  our 
Susanville  orchadists  pay  strict  attention  to  the  busine.ss.  They  never  take  much 
trouble  with  their  trees. ' Nature  does  most  of  the  ivork  and  yield  large  crops  with- 
out demanding  much  irrigation.  If  any  one  of  our  orchard  men  would  make  fruit 
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raising  a specialty,  attend  to  that  and  that  alone,  the  result  might  be  a great  deal 
higher.  We  have  shown  enoxigh  already  about  what  is  actually  being  done  in  ap- 
ple culture  around  here  to  prove  to  any  reasonable  man  that  there  is  a fortune  in 
forty  acres  or  less. 


We  also  present  another  example  from  ^Washoe  county,  near 
Reno,  of  what  can  be  done  and  what  is  annually  being  done  by 
many  others  in  Nevada. 


A Successful  Rancher. 

Hon.  George  Alt  informed  a Gazette  reporter  that  from  fifteen  acres  of  vege- 
tables raised  in  1889  he  sold  over  Sd,000  worth,  and  that  he  has  a better  crop  this 
year  and  expects  better  prices.  He  says  his  potatoes  yielded  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a man  from  having  .such  a ranch  as  that  described 
above  within  five  or  ten  miles  of  Reno.  Here  turkeys  retail  at  25  cents  a pound, 
and  early  potatoes  sell  at  3 cents  a pound ; Nevada  eggs  are  .50  to  75  cents  a dozen 
and  chickens  at  75  cents  to  §1  each,  and  all  else  in  proportion.  There  are  several 
other  ways  in  which  a man  on  a farm  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Alt  might  add  to 
his  income  at  a small  expense.  One  of  these  would  be  in  keeping  bees.  For  these 
the  great  alfalfa  field  afford  abundant  “ pasture,”  Some  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  bee-keeping  by  parties  about  Reno,  surrounding  which  town  are  the 
many  great  alfalfa  ranches  of  the  Truckee  Meadows.  Mr.  Brad  Moore  of  that  place 
has  for  some  years  made  a good  thing  at  keeping  bees,  poultry  and  the  like.  He  is 
the  great  apiarian  of  that  place,  but  another  extensive  apiarian,  Mr.  Ball,  sent  to 
the  San  Francisco  market  five  tons  of  honey  this  year.  The  honey  now  produced 
in  Nevada  is  said  to  be  particularly  fine. 

Mr.  Ball  recently  shipped  east  a carload  of  honey,  from  which  he  will  realize 
^,000,  clear  of  freight  charges.  IMessrs.  Frey,  Sherman  and  Little  clubbed  together 
and  loaded  another  car  for  the  same  market,  from  which  they  will  net  §2,700.  The 
sum  of  §5,700  isn’t  bad  medicine  to  take  for  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  the  busy 
bees  on  four  ranches,  all  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Reno. 


Some  Figures  on  Hops. 

Here  are  a few  figures  that  are  surprising : A gentleman  who  was  here  a short 
time  ago,  and  who  at  one  time  was  in  the  hop  industry  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
after  inspecting  hops  that  he  saw  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  homes  of  several  of 
our  farmers,  declared  that  hops  would  produce  1|  tons  and  as  high  as  2 tons  to  the 
acre  on  Big  Meadows  soil.  If  they  are  of  full  strength  they  would  command  a price 
of  20  cents  per  pound,  for  IJ  tons, '§600 ; for  2 tons,  ^00.  A wheat  crop  dwindles  to 
insignificance  when  such  figures  are  quoted.  Ten  acres  would  bring  in  a revenue 
fit  for  a prince.  Of  course  there  is  much  labor  attached  to  their  cultivation,  yet 
there  is  a wonderfui  margin  to  draw  upon.  Our  Indians  go  to  California  every  year 
to  pick  hops.  They  may  yet  find  similar  employment  at  home. 


Flax  Culture. 

The  Amedee  Geyser  contains  the  following  interesting  article  on 
flax  culture ; 

The  Pacific  Coast  States  depend  almost  entirely  upon  some  other  part  of  the 
world  for  their  supply  of  linseed  oil,  oil  cake  or  anything  that  is  manufactured 
from  flax  seed. 

The  statement  is  made  that  where  rye  will  grow  at  all  a good  crop  of  flax  may 
be  raised.  One  of  the  principal  points  in  the  United  States  for  working  the  seed 
into  oil,  oil  cake,  etc.,  is  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  They  get  much  of  the  seed  from 
portions  of  the  Dakotas,  where  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
any  other  crop.  Lands  that  would  otherwise  be  vacant  and  valueless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  are  supporting  a large  population,  owing  to  the  fact  that  flax  will 
mature  and  produce  a good  paying  crop  Avithout  rain  after  the  closing  of  winter. 
Once  it  gets  rooted,  though  it  is  cut  down  with  frost  after  well  np,  it  starts  again 
with  the  sunshine  and  without  the  rainfall  needed  by  the  feed  grains  gives  a good 
crop.  Parts  of  Montana  also  produce  flax  on  lands  that  otherwise  would  be  arid 
plains. 

The  annual  fall  of  moisture  in  Lassen  and  Modoc  counties  is  greater  than  in 
localities  yearly  producing  good  paying  crops  of  flax  without  irrigation  on  much 
poorer  lands.  Parts  of  Russia,  owing  to  late  Spring  frosts,  are  unfit  for  agricult- 
6-E 
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iiral  purposes,  except  for  raising  flax.  England,  France  and  Italy  depend  upon 
Russia  for  flax  products.  The  straAV  of  flax  is  nutritious  and  healthy  for  stock. 

We  liave  mucli  good  land  well  watered,  with  more  coming  each  year.  We  have 
a great  deal  that  for  many  years  to  come  cannot  he  watered,  hut  much  of  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  just  as  well  as'  lands  that  have  water.  If  there  were  flax  enough  raised 
in  our  northern  counties  to  keep  a factory  going  there  would  be  men  employed  and 
taxable  property  would  increase.  Ours  being  a cattle  producing  country  the  oil  cake 
would  be  of  value  to  make  choice  beef  and  good  milk  for  dairies.  Capital  would  be 
glad  to  build  the  factory  if  assured  of  seed  to  run  on.  The  ordinary  threshing  ma- 
chine, with  very  little  change,  threshes  the  seed.  It  sells  readily  at  about  three 
cents  per  pound. 

Nevada  apples  cannot  be  surpassed  in  size  or  flavor  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  as  to  peaches,  wherever  they  escape  the  early  frosts,  not  the  garden  of  Eden 
ever  produced  finer. 

Quite  a number  of  farm  owners  in  the  several  valleys  have  become  convinced 
that  grape  culture  v/ill  prove  successful,  and  have  within  the  past  twelve  months 
started  quite  large  vineyards,  and  the  chances  are  that  next  Summer  the  California 
grape  growers  w'ill  be  compelled  to  give  Nevada  the  palm  for  that  as  well  as  other 
fruit,  Bartlett  pears  among  the  number.  Such  being  acknowledged  to  be  facts, 
what  have  land  owners  in  our  much  decried  State  to  fret  about?  We  raise  the  best 
hay  on  the  Paciflo  Coa.st,  and  the  world  cannot  surpass  Nevada  in  the  quality  of 
her  grain  products,  and  as  to  sugar  beets  we  stand  on  the  very  apex  of  superiority, 
and  before  the  half  of  another  decade  shall  have  passed  away  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion will  turn  in  our  direction,  and  every  acre  of  arable  land  will  be  under  cultiva- 
tion and  a sagebrush  tree  or  bush  be  treasured  as  an  emblem  of  former  days  and 
kept  merely  to  remind  old  timers  of  the  aroma  it  used  to  send  forth  afler  a summer 
shower.  Good  times  are  coming,  wait  a little  longer. 


Statement  Showing  Area  of  Land  Cultivated  and  its  Value,  and  Agricultural  Products  for  the  Year  1892. 
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Note — The  honey  production  of  the  State  for  the  year  1892  was  28,895  pounds,  value  |3,721. 
In  Lincoln  county  35  acres  of  cotton  were  cultivated,  producing  25,000  pounds,  value  $1,600. 
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The  Following  Table  and  Items  Have  Been  Compiled  From 
Census  Bulletin  No.  163. 


CTO  ^ 

P c 

9>o 

^ 0 

CD  ^<5 

Counties. 

c B 
® g 

5’d 

6 0 5“ 

^ CD 

2 - ® 

; - CD  ^ 

1 

CD-  2 ® 

N- K 

QC 

h-jq  (JO 

/TS  P 

i § 2 i 

(X  J 

p 

' w 0, 

1 ^ 

i i^a 

GC  ^ ^ 

■CC  X CD 

Churchill 

44 

9,913 

225 

|10  33 

Douglas 

26 

4,250 

160 

9 68 

Elko 

248 

55,876 

225 

8 49 

Esmeralda 

29 

4,527 

156 

12  34 

Eureka 

38 

6,344 

167 

19  10 

Humboldt 

116 

56, 680 

489 

14  44 

Lander 

52 

7,857 

151 

16  46 

Lincoln 

95 

4,400 

46 

13  94 

Lyon 

88 

17,981 

204 

13  03 

Nye  __  _ 

82 

8,366 

102 

13  81 

Onnsby 

26 

1,497 

58 

31  55 

Storey 

1 

120 

120 

Washoe 

221 

28,631 

130 

18  85 

White  Pine 

101 

17,961 

178 

12  33 

Total __  ___ 

1,167 

224,403 

192 

$12  92 

ITEMS. 


Average  size  of  irrigated  crop  areas  of  160  acres  and  upward,  in  acres 513 

Per  cent,  of  acreage  of  irrigated  crop  areas  of  160  acres  and  upward,  to  total 

irrigated 79 

Average  size  of  irrigated  crop  areas  under  160  acres,  in  acres 58 

Average  first  cost  of  water  per  acre  cultivated  by  irrigation ^7  58 

Average  annual  cost  of  water  per  acre  cultivated  by  irrigation ^0  84 

Average  first  cost  per  acre  of  preparation  for  cirltivation §l0  57 

Average  value  of  irrigated  land,  including  buildings,  etc.,  per  acre,  1889 ^ 00 


The  following  table  compiled  from  ‘ ‘ Census  Bulletin  No.  23,  ” 
date  September  9,  1892,  shows  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
State  and  in  the  practice  of  irrigation  in  relation  thereto. 


Number  of  acres  irrigated 224,403 

Per  cent,  of  entire  land  surface  of  the  State 0 32 

Total  number  of  farms  enumerated 1,341 

Total  number  of  farms  irrigated ^ 1167 

Per  cent,  of  number  of  farms  in  State 87  02 

Total  area  in  acres ^ 1 537  700 

Per  cent,  of  total  area  irrigated ’ 14  1,3 

Total  number  of  acres  in  forage,  etc. 209  403 

Total  number  of  acres  in  cereals Is’oOO 

Total  value  of  farms  on  June  1,  1890 |9,200’000 

Total  value  of  farm  products  in  1889 i2’899’000 

Number  of  farms  under  100  acres  under  irrigation,  823;  area  in  acres ’ 47’812 
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NumlDer  of  farms  of  160  acres  and  upward  under  irrigation,  344;  area  in 


acres-  . _ 176,591 

Average  first  cost  of  rvater  rights  per  acre S7  58 

Average  value  of  water  rights  per  acre  in  1890  S24  60 

Average  annual  cost  of  water  per  acre |0  84 

-Average  first  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre J $10  57 

Approximate  cost  of  productive  irrigation $1  251  000 

Value  of  productive  irrigation  in  1890 ^sVlf’oOO 

Iimrease  in  value  over  first  cost $2  463*000 

First  cost  of  irrigated  farms,  including  water  rights $3,’905’000 

Value  in  1890  of  irrigated  farms,  including  water  rights $9,200,000 

Increase  in  value  of  irrigated  farms,  including  water  rights $5’,295’000 

Total  cost  of  water  and  maintaining  ditches  in  1889-1890  — 1188*000 

Value  of  farm  products  in  1889  $2,899*000 

Difference  between  cost  of  water  and  value  of  products $2,*71l’000 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  constructing  irrigating  canals  and  ditches  under  * 

5 feet  in  width $200  00 

Five  to  10  feet  in  width ___  $i  150  OO 


The  total  value  of  same  by  Assessors’  reports  received  at  this  office 

tor  1892,  with  increased  facilities  and  more  extended  area  was $1,733,325 


Showing  a difference,  which  is  hard  to  reconcile,  of $1,165,675 


DAIRYING. 

Daiiviiig  is  becoming  a prominent  factor  as  an  increasing  and 
profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  farmers  of  this  State.  ’ During  the 
past  year  and  a lialf  eight  creameries  have  been  erected  and  have 
continued  operations  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  following  named  counties,  viz : Douglas  three,  Lyon 
four  and  Washoe  one,  five  of  which  belong  to  the  California-Nevada 
Creamery  company,  which  company  have  produced  during  the  cur- 
rent year  in  butter  and  cheese  as  follows : 


COUNTIES. 

Butter,  lbs. 

Cheese,  lbs. 

Doueias 

224,493 

65,023 

136,201 

45,729 

Lvon  _ 

Total 

Agfarecatine’  in  value 

289,516 

181,930 

$92,390 

bb  S S y _ _ 

All  of  the  creamery  butter  produced  in  this  State  during  the  first 
year  of  its  introduction  in  the  market  has  gained  a reputation  at 
home  and  abroad  for  its  purity  and  fine  quality,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  future  of  this  new  and  growing  industry. 

A good  creamery  is  an  institution  which  if  properly  managed  will 
distribute  constantly  among  the  people  ready  cash  wherever  situated. 
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Nevada  ought  to  become  a large  dairying  State ; it  has  the  purest 
of  waters  and  the  most  nutritious  grasses  that  grow  anywhere. 
Supplemented  with  root-crops,  the  success  of  our  dairymen  is 
assured. 

Dairymen,  as  a rule,  are  not  subjected  to  the  inconveniences,  con- 
tingencies and  hazards  of  unpropitious  weather,  capricious  markets 
and  extortionate  rates  of  transportation ; the  products  of  tlie  dairy  can 
be  marketed  for  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  the  same  value  of  grain 
crops.  Hon.  John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  an  authority  on  dairy,  states  in 
reference  to  this  industry,  “that  the  business  of  farming  has  been 
concentrating  on  butter  making,  and  to  be  a successful  dairyman  a 
man  must  noAv  be  a specialist,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  a specialist,  will 
he  succeed  in  dairying.  The  art  of  butter  making  is  the  extracting 
of  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  leaving  behind  the  other  ingredients. 
A good  cow  puts  in  a large  amount  of  butter  fat.  Breed  may  in- 
fluence the  production,  but  individuals  are  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. Every  cow  has  methods,  and  some  cows  are  better  than 
others.  The  selection  of  the  best  butter  cows  is  what  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  success  in  dairying.  ” 

Prof.  Cooke,  at  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Institute,  on  the  various  breeds 
of  dair3dng  stock,  writes  as  follows  : ‘ ‘ Some  breeds  average  to  give 

richer  milk  than  others,  for  example,  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 
The  Ayrshires,  Holsteins  and  Durhams  are  recognized  as  milk 
breeds,  and  have  less  fat  in  the  milk.  The  Devons  and  Redpolled 
stand  between  the  two  other  extremes.  Individual  animals  differ 
far  more  widely  than  breeds.  Holsteins  differ  more  than  breeds. 
There  are  three  elements  that  act  on  the  quality  of  the  milk ; 
these  are  selection,  feed  and  care.  ” 

‘ ‘ The  cow  is  now  merely  a machine,  taking  in  so  much  food  and 
turning  out  a flow  of  milk  proportionately  rich,  and  just  so  far  as 
the  dairyman  understands  that  machine  and  gets  in  harmon}^  with 
it,  so  far  does  he  succeed.  Like  always  produces  like,  and  the 
dairyman  must  look  for  the  right  cow,  and  keep  to  that  line.” 
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Statement,  Showing  the  Dairy  Product  of  the  State  by  Counties 

for  the  Year  1892. 


Counties. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Pounds. 

V^alue. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Churchill 

21,140 

$ 5,285  00 

None 

Douglas 

231,593 

57,898  00 

136,201 

$15,092  00 

Elko  

None 

None 

None 

None 

Esmerelda 

5,000 

1,250  00 

None 

Eureka 

60,000 

15,000  00 

None 

Humboldt 

3,000 

1,500  00 

None 

Lander 

3,000 

750  00 

2,000 

500  00 

Lincoln 

4, 500 

1,575  00 

1,000 

125  00 

Lvon 

170,200 

42,300  00 

58,965 

6,486  00 

Nye  . . 

15,150 

3,787  00 

None 

Ormsbv 

12,460 

3,115  00 

None 

Storey 

' None 

None 

Washoe 

279,420 

55,884  00 

120,000 

13,200  00 

White  Pine  __ 

10,000 

2,500  00 

500 

55  00 

Total 

815,513 

$194,553  00 

318,666 

$35,458  00 

GRAZING. 

The  liA^e  stock  industry  is  one  of  the  leading  and  most  profitable 
of  any  in  the  State.  Nevada  is  becoming  an  important  State  as 
regards  stock  raising.  The  nutritious  bunch  grasses  of  the  moun- 
tains afford  excellent  pasturage  during  the  summer;  while  the 
succulent  white  sage  and  other  herbs  make  excellent  provender  for 
the  winter.  The  alternating  mountains  and  valleys  form  a great 
protection  against  the  winter  blasts,  affording  abundant  shelter  for 
stock  during  stormy  weather. 

The  superior  climate  of  Nevada  is  considered  unexcelled  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  State  as  winter 
quarters  for  stock  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  Many  fine  horses 
that  take  so  prominent  a part  in  Eastern  races  here  find  their 
winter  home,  where  they  acquire  better  lung  power  and  strength 
than  is  possible  in  California  or  other  Pacific  States,  diseases  such  as 
pluro-pneumonia  and  its  kindred  ailments  are  almost  unknown  and 
no  precautions  are  deemed  necessary  as  a preventative. 
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The  beef  and  mutton  produced  cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality, 
being  juicy,  firm  and  tender,  and  are  much  sought  for  elsewhere. 

Large  investments  of  foreign  capital  have  been  made  in  stock 
ranges  and  blooded  stock  of  all  kinds  imported,  while  farmers  all 
over  the  State  are  manifesting  a deep  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  their  stock. 

The  people  should  continue  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  fostering 
and  encouraging  this  industry,  thereby  insuring  the  increased  and 
permanent  wealth  and  population  of  the  State. 

Sheep  raising,  another  of  the  prominent  industries  of  the  State, 
is  fast  recovering  from  the  serious  drawback  received  through  the 
severity  of  the  winter  of  1889_90,  and  will  soon  equal  if  not  surpass 
its  former  proportions. 

FROM  assessors’  REPORTS. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  1888  was  418,543.  A^alue  $1,000,000  00 

Pounds  of  wool  in  1888  was  2,024,337.  A^alue  303,550  55 

The  number  of  sheep  in  1890  was  228,456.  Value  685,368  00 

Pounds  of  wool  in  1890  was  1,421,800.  Value  255,924  00 

FROM  THE  TAX  ROLLS. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  1892  was  319,717.  A^'afue 

Pounds  of  wool  in  1892  was  1,745,296.  Value 


/-E 


$647,649  00 
244,260  00 


Statement  showing  number  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  hogs  assessed  in  Nevada  for  the  year  1892,  and 

the  assessed  value  of  same. 
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Note. — The  foregoing  tables  of  Live  Stock  were  compiled  from  the  tax  rolls  furnished  by  the  several  County  Assessors  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  certified  to  under  oath,  and  are  therefore  reliable.  The  law  requiring  County  Assessors  to  make  annual  statistical 
reports  direct  to  this  department  appears  to  have  been  ignored  except  by  the  Assessors  of  Churchill^  Elko,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  Lincoln, 
Lyon,  Lander,  Washoe  and  White  Pine  counties. 
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BEET  SUGAR. 

Tlje  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  should  be  another  available  re- 
source for  the  farmers  of  Nevada. 

The  United  States  sends  abroad  annually  about  $150,000,000  for 
sugar,  which  if  kept  at  home  would  support  directly  100,000 
families  or  500,000  people,  yielding  each  family  an  income  of  $1,500 
annually. 

France  paid  its  enormous  debt  to  Germany  with  the  product  of 
its  beet-sugar  crop. 

In  Belgium  good  beet-sugar  laud  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
highest  priced  orange  lands  in  California. 

In  Denmark  the  farmer  lias  been  raised  from  poverty  to  affluence 
l.)y  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet 
amd  its  manufacture  renders  it  altogether  certain  that  this  country 
can  be  made  wholly  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  that 
article. 

The  beet  is  a biennial  plant ; is  not  considered  exhausting  the 
soil,  and  is  readily  rotated  with  annual  plants  and  particularly  with 
tliose  considered  exhausting.  It  prepares  the  soil  in  an  excellent 
manner  for  the  next  crop,  owing  to  the  deep  plowing  and  frequent 
surface  cultivations.  In  Europe  beets  are  grown  for  two  or  three 
successive  years  on  the  same  land,  which  will  then  produce  better 
cereals  and  other  farm  products. 

FACILITATES  CATTLE  RAISING. 

By  the  aid  of  this  industry  cattle  raising  and  fattening  for  market  is 
encouraged  and  made  profitable,  and  tins  will  be  directly  attributable 
to  the  extensive  use  of  beet-root  pulp  for  food.  Beet  pulp  is  the  refuse 
of  the  sugar-beet  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted.  It  is  a very 
valuable  food  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  mixed  with  chopped  hay, 
ground  feed  or  some  other  dry  food. 

Tlje  amount  fed  daily  is  about  fifty  pounds  per  head  for  cattle, 
and  five  jjounds  per  head  for  sheep.  Hogs  are  fed  at  first  five  per 
cent,  of  tlieir  live  weight.  Later  tins  is  increased  to  ten. 

* The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  fattening  cattle  on  pulp  in 


Europe : 

Number  of  animals 60 

Average  weight  on  arrival,  per  head 1,140  pounds. 

Average  weight  on  departure,  per  head 1,612  pounds. 

Time  in  stable 04  days. 

Average  gain 472  pounds. 

Average  daily  gain 5 pounds. 


Average  feed  per  head,  50  pounds  pul]),  4 pounds  corn  meal,  10 
pounds  chopped  hay. 

From  the  Western  Breeder,  Kansas. 
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The  growth  of  the  sugar-beet  is  already  a very  important  industry 
in  several  of  the  Western  States.  Utah,  during  the  past  season, 
crushed  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  beets,  and  the  product  at  the  fac- 
tory in  Lehi  reached  over  fourteen  thousand  sacks  of  sugar.  This 
factory  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  cost  entire  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000,  of  which 
nearly  $300,000  is  expended  in  machinery.  The  average  per  cent, 
of  saccharine  matter  in  the  beets  worked  at  this  factory  during  the 
past  year  averaged  about  12  per  cent.  The  company  paid  $5  a 
ton  for  the  beets  for  the  season.  The  estimate  quantity  of  beets  to 
the  acre,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons.  The  Lehi  Sugar  Company 
has  decided  to  secure  a crop  of  5,000  acres  of  beets  next  season 
with  the  farmers.  The  sugar-beet  is  a profitable  crop  where  a sugar 
factory  is  near  at  hand  and  a market  is  assured.  I herewith  cite  a 
few  examples : 

E.  R.  Robertson  of  Chico,  California,  planted  fifteen  acres  of  beets, 
using  fourteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  land  is  a rich  loam, 
and  what  in  that  State  is  called  semi-moist.  From  the  fifteen  acres 
he  harvested  an  average  of  twenty -two  tons  per  acre,  The  beets 
contained  a little  over  fourteen  per  cent,  sugar,  and  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  $4  09  per  ton.  This  makes  the  total  proceeds  from  the  entire 
fifteen  acres  $1,333,  or  $88  93  per  acre.  The  five  acres  that  he 
planted  in  the  orchard  did  not  yield  as  much  as  the  clear  plant  of 
ten  acres.  On  the  ten  acres  over  twenty -two  tons  per  acre  were  har- 
vested. A total  estimate  gives  the  cost  of  ten  acres  at  $288  10,  the 
crop  harvested  was  $901  12,  leaving  a net  profit  of  $612  02,  or 
$61  20  per  acre.  Another  farmer  residing  in  the  same  vicinity  is 
reported  to  have  an  average  of  $75  75  per  acre  in  profit  on  a field 
of  beets. 

The  following  example  of  beet  culture  is  from  near  Watsonville, 
California,  as  follows ; 


Sugar  Beets  Near  Watsonville. 

Sugar  beets  culture  has  been  followed  for  four  seasons  in  the  Pajaro  valley,  says 
the  Watson%'ille  Pajaronian,  and  for  the  information  of  other  agricultural  commun- 
ities which  may  be  desirous  of  going  into  the  sugar  industry,  we  give  below  some 
of  the  results  of  this  year’s  crop. 

Although  these  are  some  of  the  most  favorable  instances,  yet  the  average  is  not 
far  behind,  and  it  is  diiiicult  to  find  a farmer  who  did  not  make  more  from  his  beets 
this  year  than  from  any  other  crop.  The  average  yield  for  1891,  as  shown  by  the 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Company’s  books,  is  between  13  and  14  tons  per  acre,  which,  at 
§6  per  ton — the  average  price  paid  by  the  company — gives  a return  of  S65  to  §70  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  production  not  including  rent  of  land,  varies  from  §2  to  §3  per  ton, 
or  from  §26  to  S40  per  acre.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give  the  exact  avei’age  profit 
per  acre  for  the  season,  as  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  farmers,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  their  labor  vary  so  extremely.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  profit  on  sugar  beets  this  year  was  §-30  per  acre,  and  that  this  rigure  was  con- 
siderably increased  when  the  farmer  did  his  own  work.  In  every  instance  the  land 
belonged  to  the  beet  raiser  and  his  estimated  value  of  rent  of  land  is  also  given. 
Where  the  farmer  did  any  of  the  work  himself  the  cost  of  such  work  is  estimated 
at  the  amount  it  would  take  to  have  it  performed  by  hired  labor  and  teams. 

Here  are  the  details  of  J.  Pedersen’s  yield : Plowing  and  preparing  the  land,  §7 
per  acre — 30  cents  per  ton — total,  S105.  Seed,  §1  09  per  acre — 5 cents  per  ton — total, 
§16  35.  Tinning,  hoeing,  topping  and  loading  into  wagon,  §28  43  per  acre — §1  20  per 
ton — total,  §426  45.  Plowing  out  and  hauling,  §9  48  per  acre — 40  cents  per  ton — total. 
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§142  20.  This  shoAVS  that  350.17  tons  yielded  §1,750  86 ; profit  per  acre,  §70  72 ; per  ton, 
§3  05  ; estimated  rent  of  land,  §20  per  acre— 84  cents  per  ton . 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  is  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
beet-sugar  is  not  only  a successful  industry  but  a profitable  one. 

This  industry  the  people  of  Nevada  would  do  well  to  engage  in. 
The  sugar-beet  grows  well  in  this  State  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union,  with  the  advantage  over  those  grown  in  California  of  con- 
taining a larger  percentage  of  sugar. 

Beets  require  but  little  irrigation,  and  little  labor  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. The  land  in  Nevada  would  produce  bountiful  crops,  as  beets 
grown  on  light,  sandy  soils  give  the  richest  percentage  of  sugar  and 
the  least  impurities. 

T herewith  insert  an  article  from  the  Reno  Gazette  of  January  21st, 
1892,  on  Nevada’s  sugar  beets,  by  Nathaniel  E.  Wilson,  chemist  of 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Reno,  Nevada,  as  follows : 


Nevada’s  Sugar  Beets. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  the  following  tab- 
ular statement  (from  Government  statistics)  of  the  c|uality  of  sugar 
beets  growm  in  the  several  States  last  year  appeared : 


States. 

No.  of 
Samples. 

Per  cent. 
Sugar. 

Washington  - - _ __________ 

11 

14.75 

Oregon  _ 

33 

13.95 

Montana  _ __  _ _ 

40 

13.14 

PennsvlA'ania  _ _ ______ 

7 

1,3.02 

Michigan  __  ___  ,_  ____ 

46 

12.74 

North  Dakota  _ _ _ __  _ _ __  _ _ _ 

11 

12.33 

South  Dakota  __  ___  _ ________ 

202 

12.20 

Ohio  _ __  _ _ _ ________ 

61 

11.97 

Indiana.  __________  __  _ _ 

11 

11.90 

^Minnesota  _ __  _ _______  __ 

34 

11.56 

Nebraska  _ _____  _ _ __  ______ 

59 

11.44 

Wisconsin ____  _ ___  __  _____ 

433 

11.41 

lOAA^a  _ __  _____  _____ 

314 

11.39 

Illinois  . ______  _ _ 

.34 

11.15 

NeAV  "York  _ _ _ . - _ 

4 

11.05 

Missouri_  __  _ _____  _ _ _ _ _ 

11 

10.93 

To  the  statement  relative  to  Nebraska’s  beets.  Professor  H.  H.  Nicholson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Nebraska  station  and  a man  who  has  done  much  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the  west,  takes  exceptions  and  comes  forAvard 
Avith  tigure.s  shoAving  that  instead  of  there  being  11.44  per  cent,  sugar  in  Nebraska 
V)eets  there  is  14.05  per  cent.,  p.vhich  is  an  av'erage  of  upAvard  of  10,000  analysis. 
Therefore  Nebraska  stands  second  in  the  list  instead  of  eleventh,  as  appears  from 
the  above  table. 

Noav,  the  question  is,  Avhat  place  does  Nevada  occupy?  The  statement  of  our 
beet  record  does  not  appear  in  tlie  above  list  presumably  for  the  reason  that  at  the 
time  it  Avas  compiled  our  residts  had  not  been  made  public. 

By  referring  to  Bulletin  No.  13,  Nevada  Experiment  Station,  page  31,  it  Avill  be 
seen  that  the  knoAvn  varieties  from  the  State  at  large  averaged  14.42  per  cent,  sugar, 
and  tliose  groAvn  on  the  Station  farm  av'eraged  16.96  per  cent,  sugar,  givung  a gen- 
eral aA'erage  of  15.69  per  cent.,  which  Avould  hav^e  been  the  season’s  average  had  it 
not  been  for  the  number  of  samples  of  unknoAvn  variety,  the  seed  of  Avhich  was 
purchased  from  the  supply  of  garden  seed  usually  found  in  the  general  country 
store.  Tliese  samples  analyzed  very  Ioav  and  reduced  the  final  average  to  13.20, 
aA^erage  of  210  samples  ranging  from  2.1  to  23  per  cent. 
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These  figures,  according  to  the  above  table,  place  Nevada  third  in  the  list  of 
beet-growing  States.  Of  the  210  samples  analyzed,  67  had  a sugar  percentage  of 
over  12  per  cent ; 97  a percentage  between  12  and  18,  and  42  attained  a percentage  of 
18  and  over,  one  sample  analyzing  23.6  per  cent,  sugar.  This  is  certainly  a good 
showing  when  we  consider  that  142  of  these  samples  were  grown  by  farmers  and 
received  only  such  care  and  cultivation  as  the  busy  farmer,  in  the  rush  of  the 
seaaon’s  work,  could  give  them.  Where  beets  received  careful  attention  and 
thorough  culture  they  attained  a first-class  sugar  percentage. 

In  further  discussing  the  beet  question.  Professor  Nicholson  says,  with  all  of 
which  we  most  heartily  agree : “ The  sugar  contents  at  best  is  but  one  of  the  many 

factors  in  a very  complicated  problem.  Taken  by  itself  it  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
Of  greater  importance  are  the  factors  of  soil,  climate  and  people  making  up  the 
community.  In  determining  whether  or  not  this  industry  can  be  planted  in  any 
locality  all  these  factors  should  be  taken  into  account,  each  by  itself  and  then  in 
their  complicated  relations  to  each  other.  For  example,  in  considering  the  climate, 
the  temperature  may  be  favorable,  there  may  be  the  proper  amount  of  precipita- 
tion, yet  the  climate  as  a whole  may  be  unsuited.  With  the  ideal  soil  and  climate 
and  the  people  not  sufficiently  interested  to  thoroughly  learn  the  business,  it  could 
not  be  introduced. 

“ There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  solution  of  this  great  question  of  such  paramount 
interest  in  the  northwest ; it  cannot  be  studied  at  arm’s  length.  Information  of  any 
value  must  be  obtained  on  the  ground  by  experts  who  are  in  touch  with  the  people 
and  can  patiently  study  the  question  from  its  very  foundation. 

“ The  United*  States  Govermenthas  established  and  maintains  in  each  State  and 
Territory  an  experiment  station,  manned  by  such  experts  whose  business  it  is  to 
seek  for  information  on  these  far-reaching  and  deep-seated  questions  ; when  found, 
to  give  it  to  the  people.  Being  free  from  political  influence,  non-partisan  in  every 
respect,  they  are  in  a position  to  give  facts  unbiased  by  any  consideration.  To  them 
the  people  of  these  States  and  Territories  should  look  for  the  best  information  rel- 
ative to  questions  atfecting  their  own  industries. 

*•  Nevada  already  occupies  a very  I’espectable  place  among  beet -growing  States; 
her  climate  is  unexcelled ; her  soil  productive,  and  water  for  irrigation  plentiful. 
One  other  factor  only  remaitis  to  be  considered.  Are  the  farmers  ready  ? Are  they 
willing  to  take  up  this  great  problem,  study  it  thoroughly,  solve  it  completely? 

“ If  so,  let  them  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  join  forces  with  the  station 
in  co-operative  experiments  the  coming  season,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  towards 
getting  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sugar  beet  industry.” 


RAILROADS. 

It  is  stated  by  political  economists  ‘ ‘ that  there  are  onl}^  three 
sources  of  wealth,  namely ; Production,  transmutation  and  ex- 
change. ” The  only  producers  in  the  world  are  the  farmers  and 
miners. 

Transmutation  is  manufacturing;  and  exchange  is  buying  and 
selling,  in  which  is  included  transportation.  Transportation  should 
be  considered  as  a separate  and  distinct  factor  to  the  other  three,  in- 
dependently as  a wealth  accumulating  source. 

Railroads  may  be  considered  the  most  important  factor  involved 
in  transportation,  possessing  almost  an  omnipotent  power.  They 
can  make  communities,  destroy  or  commercially  aggrandize  them  ; 
they  can  oppress  the  people,  discourage  industry  and  retard  the  growth 
and  development  of  a State,  holding  ■within  its  boundaries  so  many 
miles  of  the  road.  They  can  lay  unequal  burdens  of  taxation  on  a 
State  without  any  restriction.  It  is  at  their  feet  ‘ hhe  solemn  tides  of 
empire  ebb  and  flow.  ” They  can  sit  like  an  incubus  upon  the  breast  of 
enterprise,  dwarfing  the  energies  of  the  people  with  the  paraly- 
sis of  their  boundless  impositions.  They  can  also  be  made  public 
benefactors  by  just  and  fair  dealing  in  the  management  for  common 
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good.  Tliey  are  great  public  conveniences ; they  increase  commer- 
cial facilities  between  States  and  communities,  and  when  con- 
ducted upon  an  enlightened  and  liberal  basis  they  prove  a blessing 
to  the  world. 

Nevada  contains  no  navigable  rivers  within  her  limits,  and  has 
but  one  main  line  of  railroad  traversing  its  territory,  viz : ‘ ‘ The 

Central  Pacific  Railroad.”  This  road  has  the  following  named 
railroads  as  branches  or  feeders  to  it ; The  ‘ ‘ Virginia  & Truckee, 
Carson  & Colorado,  Nevada  & California,  Nevada  Central  and 
the  Eureka  & Palisade  Railroads,”  the  former  being  of  “standard 
gauge,  ” the  latter  four  being  all  ‘ ‘ narrow  gauges.  ” Hence  Nevada 
is  circumscribed  in  her  tran.sportation  facilities  compared  with  other 
States  and  Territories,  which  has  retared  her  growth  and  prosperity 
to  a great  extent. 

There  are  prospects  now,  however,  for  new  railroads  being  soon 
built  through  various  portions  of  tlie  State,  the  Utah  and 
Nevada  Air  Line  Railway  being  the  most  prominent  about  to  be 
constructed  from  Salt  Ijake  City  across  tlie  State  to  San  Francisco. 

The  last  Legislature  (Fifteenth  session)  passed  “an  Act  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  a railroad  in  the  State  of  Nevada  from 
tlie  eastern  boundary  of  said  State  to  the  western  boundary  thereof ; ” 
said  road  to  be  of  standard  gauge  and  to  run  through  the  counties 
of  White  Ihne,  Eureka,  Lander,  Churchill  and  Washoe.  This  road 
is  to  receive  a subsidy  in  lionds  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
($3,000)  dollars  per  mile  upon  the  completion  of  each  section  of 
twenty  miles  to  be  in  proper  condition  to  receive  the  rolling  stock. 
Each  completed  section  must  be  a part  of  the  continuous  line,  and 
said  road  must  be  completed  and  in  full  operation  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Act  (March  19,  1891).  The 
bonds  to  be  issued  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  no  bonds  shall  be  issued  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Act,  and 
no  portion,  of  said  railroad  not  then  completed  shall  receive  any 
bonds  from  said  counties  in  aid  of  its  construction. 

There  are  great  hopes  of  this  railroad  being  completed,  and  the 
result  will  be  an  astonishment  that  the  02:)portunity  waited  so  long 
for  some  one  to  seize  it,  for  it  will  create  a business  that  at  present 
only  a few'  people  have  the  slightest  conception  of ; it  will  transform 
the  country  through  wdiich  it  Avill  pass.  It  wdll  stimulate  prospect- 
ing and  mining  through  and  along  its  line,  and  will  have  the  effect 
to  open  up  a large  area  of  mineral  country,  that  from  the  nature  of 
tilings  has  thus  far  remained  practically  unexplored. 

Should  this  enterprise  be  carried  through  successfully,  it  is 
de.stined  to  operate  greatly  to  our  advantage,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  harassed  by  obstructionists. 

We  should  by  every  means  in  our  power  show  the  promoters  of 
this  road  that  they  are  placing  their  money  in  an  enterprise  that 
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will  be  fully  appreciated,  and  do  all  we  can  to  point  out  to  them 
our  actual  resources  and  the  immense  possibility  of  the  section  of 
country  through  which  this  road  will  pass ; that  it  is  amply  sufficient 
in  its  natural  resources  to  sustain  an  enterprise  they  are  backing 
with  their  capital. 

It  will  also  become  a prominent  factor  in  the  re-adjusment  of 
rates.  It  is  well  known  to  those  versed  in  economic  mining,  that 
in  most  cases  the  heaviest  expense  about  a mine  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. We  have  been  reliably  informed  that  during  the  past 
year  some  very  substantial  concessions  have  been  granted  to  the 
people  of  this  State  in  reduction  of  rates  by  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  on  ores,  live  stock,  wheat  and  other  Nevada 
products. 

From  the  San  Francisc  Report  of  November  11th,  we  quote  the 
following  remarks  concerning  the  proposed  new  railroad  : 

The  San  Francisco  Road. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  this  State  has  had  an  enormously  satisfctory 
effect  upon  the  San  Francisco  & Great  Salt  Lake  Railroad  enterprise. 

Capitalists  who  had  hesitated  to  interest  themselves  in  the  competing  road, 
fearing  that  the  political  condition  in  this  State  would  operate  to  embarass  it,  are 
now  coming  enthusiastically  to  the  front. 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  excellent  business  proposition  should  it  re- 
ceive fair  play  to  begin  with,  and  now  that  that  is  assured  and  there  is  no  fear  that 
the  Legislature  ^vill  be  used  against  it,  it  is  booming. 

This  is  an  answer  to  hundreds  of  letters  the  Report  has  recently  received  , as  to  the 
apparantly  quiescent  condition  of  the  company.  It  was  awaiting  the  election  ; and 
the  election  has  turned  out  exactly  as  it  wished.  It  will  go  ahead  now. 


The  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles  Railroad  is  a road  that  is  under 
construction  in  California,  as  per  following  article  : 

Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  of  the  14th  instant  reviews  a speech  made  the  pre- 
vious evening  by  ex-Mayor  Workman,  his  theme  being  the  building  of  a road  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Southern  Utah.  As  we  understand  it,  the  road  is  already  completed 
over  some  thirty  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Workman’s  idea  is  to  press  it 
through  to  a connection  with  the  LTnion  Pacific  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Terri- 
tory. He  describes  the  treasure  of  coal  and  iron  and  other  minerals  which  he  dis- 
covered on  his  recent  visit  to  this  Territory,  declared  that  city  could  not  grow  upon 
agriculture  alone  ; that  this  railroad  connection  was  a necessity,  and  expatiated  on 
the  prospects  of  the  smelting  of  Southern  Nevada  and  Utah  ores  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  finding  of  a market  this  way  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  soil  of  Lower 
California.  In  the  course  of  the  review  the  Los  Angeles  paper  says : 

He  struck  the  keynote  to  our  future  greatness  and  industrial  expansion  when 
he  showed  that  the  exhaustless  mineral  resources  of  the  country  this  railroad  will 
open  would  here  find  the  location  of  the  works  that  are  necessary  to  separate, 
reduce  and  smelt  their  rich  ores.  He  assures  us  that  there  are  on  the  line  of  the 
road  mountains  of  iron  ore,  hematite  and  magnetic  steel,  which  we  would  be 
enabled  to  work  up  here  to  great  advantage.  With  all  these  natural  resources 
within  easy  reach  of  Los  Angeles,  what  is  to  prevent  our  city  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  centers  on  the  continent?  This 
immense  basis  of  wealth  has  remained  untouched  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  lies 
in  a region  remote  from  cheap  transportation.  But  let  the  iron  steed  once  awaken 
its  solitude  with  the  echoes  of  its  steam  whistle,  and  busy  camps  will  spring  up  in 
every  direction.  Active,  industrious,  productive  life  will  take  the  place  of  the 
death-like  stillness  that  has  characterized  scores  of  interior  districts  since  the  great 
mining  revival  of  1869,  when  Reese  River,  White  Pine,  Pioche,  Belmont,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  camps  were  brought  into  notice  by  the  exploitations  of  hardy 
prospectors. 

The  vast  populations  that  will  repeople  these  districts,  and  many  others  that 
will  be  opaied  up  when  their  ores  can  be  made  profitable  by  cheap  transportation 
8-E 
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to  redaction  works  in  Los  Angeles,  will  look  to  this  city  for  their  supplies.  The 
new  country  will  open  good  markets  for  the  products  of  the  farmers  and  the 
orchardists,  and  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  successful  inauguration  of  endless 
lines  of  industries  that  always  spring  up  in  thriving  centers.  * * 

An  enterprise  that  is  destined  to  operate  so  greatly  to  our  advantage  should  be 
liberally  encouraged,  and  onr  people  should  stand  ready  to  assist  it  in  any  way  it 
may  require.  We  ought  to  undertake  to  relieve  it  from  all  the  petty  difficulties  of 
procuring  right  of  way  from  the  occasional  seltish  person  who  plays  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  and  who,  when  he  flnds  that  he  can  do  so,  becomes  an  extortionist.  This 
road  is  of  too  much  importance  for  our  future  for  us  to  permit  it  to  be  harassed  by 
obstructionists.  We  should  also  show  our  good  will  to  the  great  project  by  extend- 
ing to  its  backers  all  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  of  which  a generous  people 
are  cai)able. 

From  the  foregoing  our  citizens  will  see  that  while  the  efforts  are  being  made 
here  to  divert  the  trade,  which  naturally  belongs  to  this  city,  either  to  the  north  or 
to  the  soutli,  our  Californian  neighbors  are  doing  what  they  can  do  to  draw  to  them 
the  trade  which  should  be  ours.  Their  road  is  already  begun,  they  know  exactly 
how  many  miles  they  have  to  build  to  make  the  desired  connection  ;'they  are  draw- 
ing to  them  heavy  capitalists  of  the  East,  through  whom  they  hope  to  go  on  with 
the  work ; and  they  have  th'is  in  their  favor,  that  if  they  will  give  as  much  for  ores 
as  our  smelters  will,  they  will  be  apt  to  get  them,  because  with  bullion  once  made 
on  the  seashore,  the  great  ocean  will  be  before  them,  and  if  necessary  they  can 
charter  ships  to  carry  that  bullion  clear  to  Liverpool  or  to  New  York  city  for  a rate 
per  ton  wliich  the  railroads  cannot  compete  with. 

Certainly,  it  behooves  the  men  of  this  city  to  be  alert,  and  to  make  a desperate 
effort  to  forestall  the  coming  of  tlieir  road  here  by  meeting  it  half  way.  Their  two 
great  objects  in  trying  to  build  the  road  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  fuel  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  to  And  a market  in  this  desert  for  their  surphts  fruit  and  other  food  products. 
They  would  be  quite  willing  to  let  us  have  the  hauling  of  the  ores  if  they  could  only 
make  this  connection,  which  would  put  this  city  and  theirs  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  each  other,  and  change  the  whole  tide  of  travel  between  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  the  Eastern  States. 


Another  proposed  railroad  is  being  projected  to  extend  in  Ne- 
vada, as  per  following  article; 


Another  Road. 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Crosby  of  the  Continental  Oil  Company  have  returned  from 
a three  weeks’  camping  trip  along  the  Colorado  river  in  California,  where  they  went 
to  locate  a new  line  of  railroad  to  l3e  known  as  the  Nevada  Southern  Railway,  says 
the  Denver  News.  The  new  line,  for  which  final  surveys  are  now  being  made,  will 
run  north  thirty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road  and  will  tap  the  mines 
owned  by  the  Needles  Company,  in  whicli  these  gentlemen  are  officers  and  heavy 
stockholders.  The  present  output  of  the  New  York  district,  in  which  the  mines 
are  located,  is  100  tons  a day,  and  if  the  mines  in  the  country  to  the  north  can  give 
siifficient  ore  shipping  guarantee  the  road  in  time  will  be  extended  on  into  southern 
Nevada,  possibly  as  far  as  the  well-known  Pioche  district.  The  cost  of  the  thirty- 
mile  road  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  |600,000,  and  work  will  begin  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  December  19,  1892,  says: 

The  Nevada  Southern  Railway  Company  on  Thursday  last  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Denver,  Colorado.  The  capital  stock  is 
$2,000,000  and  $100,000  has  been  subscribed. 

According  to  the  Denver  Sim.  the  object  of  the  company  is  to  build,  operate, 
maintain  or  dispose  of  a broad  gauge  railway  from  Goff’s,  San  Bernardino  county, 
California,  to  Good  springs,  Lincoln  county,  Nevada,  via  Goff’s,  Von  Trigger, 
Manvel,  Vanderbilt,  Ivanpah,  in  San  Bernardino  county,  California,  and  State  line 
and  Good  springs,  Lincoln  county,  Nevada,  with  branch  lines  from  Manvel  to  the 
New  York  mining  district,  and  also  a branch  road  from  State  line  to  Mesquite 
valley  over  the  State  line  pass.  The  length  of  the  road  is  100  miles.  The 
principal  office  is  at  Denver,  with  branch  offices  at  Needles  or  Good  springs. 


With  these  projected  roads  completed  the  mineral,  agricultural 
and  other  natural  resources  of  the  State  would  be  given  a new  im- 
petus. With  the  force  of  capital,  energy  and  skill  to  co-operate 
simultaneously  in  this  new  avenue  of  progress  and  advancement, 
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Nevada  will  become  one  of  the  most  in^dting  fields  for  investment 
of  capital  and  immigration  in  the  west,  and  would  again  become 
an  important  factor  in  this  nation  after  her  defamers  have  all  been 
forgotten. 


IRRIGATION. 

* “ If  Nevada  had  as  much  public  spirit  as  it  has  water,  and  as 
much^  enterprise  as  it  has  irrigable  lands,  it  would  very  soon  become 
a rich  and  populous  State.  It  would  very  soon,  in  that  ease,  turn  its 
record  of  humiliating  retrogression  into  a record  of  glorious  progress. 

“ Mining  has  done  what  it  could  to  make  Nevada  a State,  and  yet 
it  has  steadily  slipped  backward. 

“ AVhy  don’t  the  people  of  Nevada  get  together  and  solemxrly  re- 
solve to  give  irrigation  a chance  to  make  of  their  State  a living, 
breathing  and  growing  commonwealth  ? ” 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  article  our  answer  is : We  plead  guilty 
as  charged  in  the  indictment  in  part  only.  It  is  true  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Nevada,  in  reference  to  the  irrigation  problem,  are  apparently 
behind  the  times,  but  really  in  this  respect  it  is  not  altogether  from 
a lack  of  public  spirit  umowg  its  citizens,  as  will  be  further  shown. 

The  people  of  Nevada  to-day  are  confronted  with  a condition  of 
affairs  that  theories  will  not  eliminate — this  period  of  seeming  station- 
ary inactivity. 

No  State  in  the  Union  bears  upon  its  historic  scroll  a brighter 
record  in  deeds  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  than  does  Nevada,  and 
none  were  more  ready  than  her  loyal  and  gallant  sons  to  seal  with 
their  blood  their  devotion  to  country,  in  order  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  free  institutions  established  by  our  forefathers.  To 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  General  Government  in  her  hour  of  trial 
and  time  of  need,  Nevada  took  upon  herself  the  blessings  of 
Statehood. 

Of  the  $600,000,000  which  her  mines  have  produced  since  their 
discovery,  by  far  the  greater  portion  has  flowed  into  the  lap  of  the 
Nations’  exchecpier  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  Union  to  re- 
store and  support  its  credit,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  early  re- 
sumption of  “specie  payments,”  besides  a multitude  of  favors 
extended  to  our  entire  country. 

These  generous  acts  were  further  supplemented,  in  the  payment 
to  her  “volunteer  troops”  $400,000  from  the  State  Treasury  for 
services  rendered  during  the  civil  war,  which  still  remains  unpaid 
by  the  General  Government,  besides  other  legitimate  claims  for 
lesser  amounts  due  her  in  consequence  of  the  several  Indian  wars, 
and  known  as  ‘ ‘ Indian  war  claims.  ” 

* The  above  article  is  copied  from  the  “ Irrigation  Age,”  Vol.  2,  Number  10,  of 
March  1,  1892. 
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To  the  State  of  California  ; Nevada  has  been  a juicy  orange,  and 
by  lier  e.rp’med  so  dry  that  California  has  subsequently  been  forced 
to  raise  her  “own,  ” and  much  to  her  chagrin,  has  realized  that  the 
“ essence  ” that  the  former  joossessed  was  deficient  in  her  own.  Yet, 
withal  of  this  misfortune,  California  still  collects  as  tribute  from 
Nevada  annually  a greater  sum  than  is  required  to  support  her 
(Nevada’s)  State  government. 

A few  other  important  instances  may  be  adduced  to  remind  our 
friends  as  ^vell  as  our  detractors  what  “Little  Nevada”  has  done 
towards  upbuilding  and  developing  the  resources  of  other  States. 

The  “ Mackey  Cable  ” and  the  “Postal  Telegraph”  were  con- 
structed with  money  dug  out  of  Nevada  mines  by  a Nevada  citizen. 
The  largest  and  costliest  building  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world,  was  erected  with  funds  derived  from  Nevada 
enterprises  by  I).  O.  Mills,  and  he  has  recently  duplicated  it  in  San 
Francisco.  The  “Palace,”  “Baldwin,”  “Grand  Opera  House,” 
tlie  “New  California  Theatre,”  blocks  of  stores  and  warehouses, 
scores  of  costly  residences  have  been  built  with  Nevada  money. 
The  ‘ ‘ Port  Costa”  warehouses  and  docks,  the  great  newspaper 
Examiner,  vineyards,  orchards,  stock  ranches,  wheat  fields  and 
doidDtless  many  irrigation  enterprises  in  California  have  been  in- 
angumted  and  completed  with  Nevada  capital. 

Nevada  has  always  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
but  one  transcontinental  railroad  traversing  its  boundaries,  and  has 
been  characterized  as  being  utilized  “merely”  as  a bridge  for  the 
trans])ortation  of  Eastern  goods  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  the  Pacific  shore  to  transport  Oriental  mer- 
chandise in  return.  This  road  does  not  penetrate  any  of  its  min- 
eral Ijelts,  so  that  it  has  been  an  impossibility  of  getting  its  low- 
grade  ores  to  market.  Were  the  State  favored  by  a railroad  run- 
ning near  the  many  developed  mining  camps  now  far  situated  from 
the  ]»resent  road,  the  possibilities  of  the  State  would  be  greatly  en- 
lianced,  even  at  the  low  price  of  silver  and  lead ; her  output  of 
Inillion  would  be  equal  if  not  greater  than  those  of  any  other  State 
of  the  West,  and  would  demonstrate  that  Nevada  is  not  “played 
out  ” so  far  as  mining  is  concerned. 

The  unjust  criticism  on  Nevada’s  lack  of  enterprise  and  public 
spii’it  comes  with  ill  grace  from  those  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  her  generous  bounties,  and  who  owe  in  a great  measure  their  sub- 
sequent prosj^erity  to  Nevada  and  Nevadans,  and  to  her  they  have 
l>een  a “ horse-leech  ” crying  give,  give  ! Few  of  them  indeed  have  any 
bonds  of  synqiathy  for  little  Nevada,  and  the  few  that  have,  have  no 
coupons  attached  to  them. 

To  our  mind  the  following  is  a case  in  point  which  illustrates 
very  well  how  the  “press”  performs  its  functions  with  respect  to 
Nevada’s  interests.  In  the  Morning  Appeal  of  24th  instant  we 
find  the  following  article,  purporting  to  be  an  interview  with  ex- 
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Governor  Blasdel  (the  first  Governor  of  Nevada)  on  tlie  condition  of 
our  ‘ ‘ Sagebrush  State,  ” from  wliich  we  quote  a few  extracts : 

‘ ‘ Nevada  is  not  prospering,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  retro- 
grading.” * * * 

“ It  was  a mistake  admitting  Nevada  to  the  sisterhood  of  States.” 
* ^ 

‘ ‘ One  thing  about  the  ‘ Sagebrush  State  ’ is  that  as  soo'U  as  the 
people  accumulate  sufficiejit  wealth  they  remove  their  families  to  the  more 
congenial  climate  of  California." 

“Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  what  will  make  any  country 
prosperous.  ” 

“The  only  hope  for  a future  in  Nevada  is  the  organization  of 
irrigation  districts  similar  to  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fresno 
and  Bakersfield,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  above  extracts  are  only  a few  samples  gleaned  from  the  press 
of  our  own  State  that  are  being  published  broadcast,  and  not  one 
newspaper  in  the  State  has  had  the  courage  to  reply  in  her  defense 
or  vindicate  her  cause,  nor  to  defend  the  homes  and  interests  they 
may  have  in  Nevada.  . 

We  appeal  to  our  ex-Governor  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  State 
that  bestowed  upon  him  the  liighest  honor  within  her  gift,  beseeching 
him  to  come  over  and  save  her  and  the  remnant  of  her  people  or  they 
perish,  for  it  appears  that  he  has  a mental  conception  of  what  should 
be  done.  We  ask  has  he  yet  made  that  careful  selection  and  timely 
application  of  instrumentalities  to  again  raise  Nevada  to  its  former 
glorious  place  ? and  if  he  has,  will  he  exercise  his  strong  ivill  power 
that  it  shall  be  done  ? and  will  be  turn  his  back  on  that  ‘ ‘ congenial 
climate  and  the  pleasant  homes  ” that  himself  and , so  many  old 
Nevadans  enjoy  after  having  accumulated  sufficient  wealth  ? If  the 
answer  is  yes,  we  can  raise  our  voices  high  and  sing : 

“ How  can  we  then  donbt,  while  great  Ulysses  stands? 

To  lend  his  counsel  and  assist  onr  hands  ! ” 

And  having 

“ Beheld  the  grief  of  one  whom  once  he  loved  so  well, 

That  his  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  her  glory  past ! ” 

Or,  can  it  be  possible  that  his  effort  would  meet  with  the  fate  of 
tlie  following  legislative  Act  passed  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly  entitled  “An  Act  to 
encourage  enlistments  and  provide  bounties  and  extra  pay  for  our 
volunteer  soldiers  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,”  which 
was  disposed  of  in  a very  decided  and  peremptory  manner,  as 
follows : 

State  or  Nevada,  ) 
Senate  Chamber,  March  11,  1865.  J 

This  is  to  certify  that  Senate  Bill  No.  250,  An  Act  to  encourage  enlistments 
and  provide  bounties  and  extra  pay  for  our  volunteer  soldiers  called  into  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  United  States, passed  the  Senate  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
of  his  Excellency  the  Oovernor,  by  the  following  vote  ; 

Ayes:  Twelve  (12).  Nays:  Five  (5). 


L.  B.  MOORE, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


.1.  S.  GROSMAN, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


And  on  the  same  day  a certiticate  similar  to  the  foregoing  was  issued  by  the 
Assembly,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Governor,  passed  by  the  following- 
vote  : 

Ayes:  Twenty-tive  (25).  Nays;  Five  (5). 


G.  ML  TOZER, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


U.  E.  ALLEN, 

Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


See  Statutes  of  Nevada,  1864-5;  pages  389-394. 

Bearing  in  mind  past  experiences  and  official  record  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  State,  would  not  tliere  be  some  hesitancy  on  his  part  in 
taking  the  lead,  so  easy  for  him,  to  help  place  Nevada  again  among 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  States  of  our  nation  ? or  will  he  hug  the 
reflection  close  to  his  heart : 

“That  the  children  of  mammon  (of  Nevada?)  were  wiser  in  their 
day  and  generation  than  the  children  of  light?” 

are  safe  in  asserting,  that  should  our  ex-Governor  conclude 
to  grant  our  petition  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  he  will  be  the  first 
one  of  record  that  eA-er  did  render  her  any  assistance;  for  from 
our  observation  and  knowledge,  a representative  of  his  class  is  only 
found  when  Nevada  ivears  her  “ silvery  slippers,”  and  are  conspicu- 
ously absent  ivheii  in  her  ‘ ‘ sandals.  ” 

Nevada  to-day  resembles  the  “ eider  duck  ivho  plucks  the  down 
from  its  oivn  breast  to  make  ivarm  the  nest  of  its  brood,”  and  she 
has  plucked  her  own  breast  Aury  bare. 

HaAung'  digressed  to  some  extent  in  our  remarks  from  the  main 
subject,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the  foregoing  statements  concerning 
Nevada’s  past  record,  we  shall  now  advert  to  Nevada’s  status  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  hereAvith  present  a comparative 
table  and  results  obtained  on  Irrigation,  compared  with  the  State 
of  Idaho,  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Arizona,  they  being  repre- 
sented by  the  ‘ ‘ Census  Bureau  ” (see  Bulletin  No.  163)  to  have  a 
topography  and  climate  similar  to  Nevada,  exhibiting  not  only 
physical  conditions,  but  also  in  customs  and  methods  in  agriculture. 

For  a further  com|)arison  Ave  also  include  in  the  table  of  the  States 
IMontana  and  Wyoming  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  they 
being  included  and  classified  as  being  within  the  arid  region. 

The  folloAving  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  last  “Census 
Reports  ” : 


Table  of  Comparison  on  Irrigation  of  Various  States  and  Territories  With  Nevada. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  4)6  observed  that  the  general  con- 
dition of  agriculture  in  this  State  (the  Census  Bulletin  remarks)  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  possessing  an  enormous  area,  with  its  small  and 
scattered  supply  of  water,  derived  largely  from  springs,  except  on 
the  extreme  western  border,  and  are  at  a considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  and  at  still  greater  distances  from  any  market.  From 
many  of  the  ranches  transportation  is,  therefore,  very  expensive, 
and  only  sufficient  produce  is  raised  to  supply  home  or  local 
demands. 

On  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  there  are  three  rivers,  the 
Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  State  lines  tlie  drainage  basin  is  cut  diagonally  to  the  general 
course  of  the  mountains,  thus  leaving  the  headwaters  and  upper 
valleys  in  California  and  the  lower  fertile  plains  in  Nevada.  For 
tliese  reasons  the  State  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  these  three 
rivers  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  water  from  catchment  areas 
lying  within  the  State  of  California,  and  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
the  requisite  co-operation  on  the  part  of  California  in  forwarding 
irrigation  enterprises,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  drainage  basin 
localities  being  in  general  owned  and  occupied  as  dairy  farms,  and 
on  which  a high  price  is  placed  whenever  the  matter  of  storage  is 
discussed. 

Thus  it  is  seen  tliat  on  tire  western  portion  an  insurmountable 
ol)stacle  presents  itself  to  the  peo})le  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
over  which  practically  they  liave  no  control,  legislative  or  other- 
wise, hut  lies  wholly  with  the  people  of  California. 

These  rivers,  with  the  Iluml^oldt,  which  flows  from  the  center  of 
tlie  great  l)asin,  having  its  source  near  the  nortlieast  corner  of  the 
State  and  flowing  toward  the  Avestern  edge,  comprise  practically  the 
Avater  supply  of  the  State. 

Following  is  a table  of  Avater  supply  and  :neasurements  of  the 
Truckee  and  Carson  rivers,  Avith  their  tributaries,  reported  by  the 
Geological  Survey : 


Water  Supply  of  Nevada,  as  Shown  by  Results  of  Stream  Measurements,  From  Extra  Census 

Bulletin,  No.  23. 
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Note  - Animal  Rojiort  of  tlie  ITiiited  vStates  Geoloj^ical  Survey,  part  2. 

1 c.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  part  2. 
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By  a comparison  of  the  “water  supply”  of  Nevada  with  the 
States  and  Territories  heretofore  referred  to,  we  find : First,  that 
the  volume  of  tvater  in  this  State  is  very  considerably  less,  and 
second,  that  Nevada  has  utilized  a larger  'percentage  of  her  water  re- 
sources than  eitlier  of  tliem  for  agricultural  and  irrigation  purposes. 

That  irrigation  is  a necessary  relation  to  the  use  of  all  lands  cul- 
tivated in  this  State  is  a conceded  fact,  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
area  under  irrigation  we  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  greater 
economy  in  the  employment  of  water,  so  that  it  will  reclaim  larger 
areas  ; also,  to  store  the  flood  and  waste  waters  during  the  non- 
irrigable  season. 

The  greater  increase  in  the  acreage  cultivated,  however,  must 
come  by  the  construction  of  expensive  dams  and  reservoir  works  to 
divert  the  larger  streams  upon  lands  which  cannot  be  irrigated  ex- 
cept by  the  expenditure  of  a large  amount  of  capital. 

A review  of  the  problem  of  water  storage  is  given  in  an  address 
on  this  subject  by  Hon.  F.  G.  Newlands,  who  says:  “ It  appears 
that  the  greater  part  of  reservoir  sites,  as  well  as  the  lands  to  be 
benefitted,  Ijelong  to  various  individuals,  some  of  wliom  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  their  share  toward  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State.  It 
rests  primarily  with  the  owners  of  the  lands  and  water  rights,  and 
next  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  drainage  basins,  to  bring  into 
being  this  great  factor  of  agricultural  growth.” 

Colonel  Hinton,  the  Chief  of  the  Irrigation  Inquiry  Office  at 
Washington,  made  the  following  replies  in  answer  to  questions  as 
to  his  opinion  concerning  the  progress  of  irrigation  in  Nevada : 

“•  Is  iiTigation  going  to  make  anytliing  of  Nevada?” 

“ It  is.  The  Cinderella  of  the  Union  is  beginning  to  believe  that  the  Prince  she 
has  been  waiting  for  so  long  will  soon  come  with  the  slipper.  I saw  the  Governor 
and  most  of  the  State  officers  and  the  active  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
Reno.  I found  among  all  of  the  gentlemen  wliom  I met  a spirit  of  hopefulness  and 
enterprising  activity.  Tlie  Legislature  of  Nevada,  at  the  last  session,  passed  an 
irrigation  district  system  wliieli  is  unique  in  chara(;ter.  This  law  does  notprovide, 
as  is  done  in  California,  for  the  owning  and  construction  of  district  works  by  the 
citizens  of  the  district  to  be  formed,  it  provides  for  the  ownership  by  the  district 
of  the  storage  system  that  it  is  hoped  will  be  developed.  Like  Arizona  and  Utah, 
Nevada  is  an  arid  country  which  will  be  dependent  primarily  on  the  storage  of  its 
storm  and  surplus  waters  in  suitable  reservoir.s  for  its  agricultural  and  horticult- 
ural development.  Nevada  has  therefore  provided  that  the  district  system  shall  be 
based  upon  its  ability  to  provide  for  this  storage.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  in 
the  reclamation  of  that  State.  Therefore,  I hold  it  is  wise  and  farseeing  on  the  par- 
of  its  Legislature  to  maintain  the  public  conti'ol  of  all  such  storage  sys- 
tems. Nevada  is  endeavoring  to  procure  the  means  of  establishing  a credit 
in  the  financial  markets,  and  to  that  end  has  submitted  to  the  people  a constitu- 
tional amendment  by  which  the  State  authorities  will  be  allowed,  should  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  to  use  the  school  fund  so  as  to  invest  in  irrigation  district  bonds 
or  to  guarantee  the  interest  thereon.  At  present  the  Nevada  school  fund  can  be 
invested  only  in  United  States  or  vState  bonds.  The  net  profit  to-day  is  not  over  2 
per  cent.,  and  the  State  has  about  §1,200,000  so  invested.  If  the  people  adopt  the 
proposed  amendment  I understand  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  State  Government  to 
guarantee  the  interest  on  irrigation  district  bonds  from,  time  to  time,  as  develop- 
ments may  warrant,  rather  than  to  invest  directly  in  the  bonds.  Nevada  claims, 
and  I think  justly,  the  easy  possibility  of  reclaiming  5,000,000  acres  of  land  with  the 
water  now  available.  A leading  financial  authority  in  New  Y^ork,  who  has  interested 
himself  in  the  sale  of  irrigation  bonds,  has  declared  that  Nevada  can  be  placed 
speedily  in  a position  to  reclaim  these  lands  if  she  has  the  power  to  guarantee  the 
interest  on  an  amount  of  money  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  construct  the  storage 
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works  required.  I understand  the  State  authorities  are  hopeful  and  sanguine  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  If  it  does  it  will  place  a fund  of  from  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000,  as  the  land  comes  into  use,  as  a guarantee  for  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
which  may  be  issued  to  construct  storage  reservoirs.” 

“The  irrigation  problem  is  one  thing  in  California  and  quite  another  thing  in 
Nevada?” 

“ Yes.  The  irrigation  system  of  California  provides  mainly  for  the  construction 
of  district  works  and  their  maintenance  afterward. 

“ The  time  will  come,  of  course,  when  the  State  of  California  will  do  with  stor- 
age, as  it  has  done  for  distributing  works,  provide  a legal  means  of  obtaining  con- 
trol and  ownership  of  all  reservoirs.  In  Nevada,  however,  storage  reservoirs  are 
the  first  consideration  and  will  remain  so  throughout  all  the  States  and  the  two 
Territories  in  which  the  public  domain  is  a prevailing  and  dominating  quantity. 
Nevada  has  seen  that  the  first  necessity  is  to  secure  for  public  use  and  public 
ownership,  all  of  the  available  water  storage  sites.  I think  the  combined  system  of 
Nevada  and  California  will  become  the  dominating  system  in  every  State  and  sec- 
tion of  the  arid  region,  west  of  the  97th  meridian.” 

Agricultural  development,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  stored  water,  or  even  by 
the  more  economical  use  of  present  supplies,  must  rest  upon  a cordial  co-operation 
of  all  parties  at  present  enjoying  the  use  of  w'ater  from  the  same  source.  The  diffi- 
culty of  such  co-operation  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Nevada,  and  many 
plans  have  been  discussed  for  bringing  this  about  either  by  state  control  of  all 
waters,  by  the  formation  of  districts  exercising  certain  powers,  or  by  municipal 
corporations  working  towards  the  same  end.  "The  great  stn milling  block  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  individuals  of  different  minds  and  opinions  have  property  rights 
which  must  be  extinguished  amicably  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

That  the  various  owners  of  the  waters  do  not  at  once  co-operate  in  some  of 
these  plans  is  not  to  be  laid  wholly  to  individual  cupidity  or  to  lack  of  public;  spirit, 
bat  rather  to  the  fact  that  to  each  irrigator  this  matter  is  of  almost  vital  import- 
ance. The  value  of  each  man’s  property  appears  to  be  at  stake,  and  that  which  he 
has  acquired  by  long  years  of  toil  and  hardsliip  is  not  to  be  given  up  at  once  on  any 
plea  of  the  good  of  the  community,  especially  if  to  him  the  benefits  seem  doubtful 
and  uncertain.  The  farmers  have  a natural  fear  of  being  in  some  way  imposed 
upon  in  making  any  rapid  changes,  and  are  harassed  by  the  dread  of  falling  into 
the  grasp  of  monopolies,  and  perhaps  endure  present  evils  rather  than  encounter 
those  which  are  unknown. 

Legislation  has  already  been  enacted  toward  the  formation  of  irrigation  districts 
in  many  ways  similar  to  those  of  California,  but  as  yet  the  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  irrigators  are  not  apparently  anxious  under  present  laws  to 
attempt  this  solution  of  the  problem.  The  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  by  men 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  country,  and  to  a less  extent  by  the  farmers 
themselves. 

One  immediate  cause  teuding  to  prevent  agricultural  growth  in  this  State  is  the 
lack  of  large  local  markets  and  the  consequent  great  cost  of  transportation,  so  that 
it  becomes  unprofitable  to  ship  grain  from  certain  parts  of  the  State.  A reas  which 
have  in  past  time  been  planted  to  cereals  are  in  many  counties  being  converted  into 
hay  fields  or  grazing  lands.  The  development  of  great  irrigation  enterprises  is 
hampered  by  these  facts,  and  also  largely  by  the  condition  of  the  ownership  of  the 
unimproved  land.  Great  areas  are  held  by  corporations  or  by  individuals  for  spec- 
ulative purposes,  and  no  one  owner  is  able  to  construct  a large  storage  and  dis- 
tributing system  unaided  on  account  of  lack  of  capital  or  of  legislative  support.  In 
other  cases  poor  men  own  areas  larger  than  they  can  utilize,  and  lying  in  such  posi- 
tion as  to  block  the  development  of  irrigation  unless  the  land  is  taken  by  what 
amounts  to  confiscation. 


’^From  the  Census  Bulletin. 


PROGRESS  IN  IRRIGATION. 

That  the  people  of  Nevada  are  alive  to  the  interests  of  thisimjiort- 
ant  subject  is  evidenced  by  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year 
towards  the  increased  development  of  their  agricultural  resources, 
through  the  inauguration  of  an  enlarged  system  of  water  storage 
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(and  liig’li  line  canals)  in  several  localities  in  the  State,  as  exemplified 
by  the  following : 

THE  HIGH  LINE  CANAL. 

The  following  is  from  the  Truckee  Republican  : 

The  construction  of  a High  Line  canal  is  the  general  topic  of  conversation  at 
Reno.  The  location  vhicli  is  most  popular  is  to  take  the  Avater  out  of  the  river  at  a 
point  near  Cuba,  follow  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  down  the  canyon,  pass 
through  Crystal  Peak,  run  along  the  high  bluff  four  miles  north  of  Reno  and 
thence  sweep  nortliAvard  until  the  divide  is  reached  overlooking  Lemmons  Valley. 
From  there  the  water  would  be  distributed  on  down  grades  to  Lemmons,  Long, 
Prosser,  S])anish  Springs  and  other  A'alleys.  The  canal  would  at  first  have  a Avidth 
of  tAventy  feet  and  a depth  of  about  four  feet.  It  Avonld  carry  21,000  inches  of 
Avater.  Along  tlie  steep  banks  of  the  Truckee  and  in  A’arious  portions  of  the  route 
flumes  Avould  be  constructed,  requiring  con-sideralde  quantities  of  lumber. 

It  is  believed  the  OAvners  of  about  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  Avonld  subscribe 
for  stock  to  the  full  A’alue  of  their  lands.  The  railroad  company  OAvns  twenty 
thousand  acres,  Avhich  they  could  Avell  afford  to  subscribe  to  the  enterprise  on  a 
basis  of  a dollar  and  and  a quarter  per  acre.  The  A'ast  increase  of  jiopulation,  Avith 
the  necessai-y  incidents  of  increased  passenger  aiid  freight  traffic,  Avovdd  make  the 
investment  a.  most  profltaljle  one.  Francis  G.  NeAvlapds  owns  tAventy  thousand 
acres,  Avhich  Avould  doubtless  be  offered  in  exchange  for  stock  at  about  actual  cost. 
iSIr.  NeAvlands  has  purchased  these  lands  Avith  the  aTbav  of  building  up  the  State  of 
his  adoption,  and  Avith  no  desire  for  speculation  or  personal  gain. 

He  has  been  elected  to  Congress  and  proposes  to  iiiAmst  his  money  liberally  in 
movements  calculated  to  benefit  the  State.  Other  Avealthy  and  liberal-minded  citi- 
zens haA’e  purtiiased  large  tracts  in  the  regions  to  be  irrigated,  and  it  is  believed 
they  Avill  unanimously  giA’e  their  acres  for  shares  of  stock.  If  the  capital  stock 
should  be  placed  at  §1,000,000,  and  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  could  be  acquired 
by  simply  issuing  shares  of  stock,  the  foundation  Avould  be  laid  for  floating  the 
entire  stock. 

Large  numbers  of  men  Avill  be  glad  to  Avork  on  the  canal  and  accept  stock  in 
payment  for  their  lalior.  Reno’s  citizens  Avill  doubtless  subscribe  §22,000  in  cash. 
George  Schaffer,  the  public-spirited  millman  of  Truckee,  has  signifled  his  Avilling- 
ness  to  subscribe  §20,000  and  pay  for  his  stock  in  lumber.  It  is  believed  that  seAm- 
ral  of  the  Truckee  mill-oAvners  Avill  Avant  stock  on  similar  terms.  Then  there  are 
reserAunr  sites  in  the  mountains  around  Truckee  that  have  already  been  purchased 
at  a cost  of  about  §100,000.  All  these  storage  resei'A'oirs  and  reservoir  sites  Avill  be 
subscribed  at  about  actual  cost.  They  AA^ere  purchased  by  Mr.  NeAvlands  and 
others  for  the  express  purpose  of  furthering  just  such  a scheme. 

If  the  proposition  meets  Avith  the  local  suppoi't  outlined  eastern  or  English  cap- 
italists Avill  not  hesitate  to  take  the  rest  of  the  ^tock  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  on  the 
market. 

The  Imsiness  end  of  the  scheme  is  primarily  the  sale  of  Avater.  Seventy-five 
thousand  acres  of  first-class  land  can  be  irrigated,  and  at  tAvo  dollars  per  annum 
Avould  yield  §150,000  income  annualiy. 

These  figures  are  sufficiently  dazzling  to  enlist  caintal,  eAmi!  if  there  Avere  no  other 
sources  of  revenue.  Lands  around  Reno  pay  §5  per  acre  annually,  so  the  proposed 
§2  cannot  lie  deemed  an  exorbitant  charge  for  Avater.  The  00,000  acres  of  land  OAvned 
by  the  corporation  AV’ould  be  sold  at  a modest  figure,  say  §12  50  per  acre.  As  the  land 
Avill  be  Avortli  .§40  jier  acre  the  moment  Avater  can  reacli  it  an  offer  to  sell  in  small 
lots  at  .§12  .50  per  acre  Avouhl  insure  the  prompt  sale  of  the  entire  tract  to  home-seek- 
ers. Snell  a sale  Avould  bring  §75,000  into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  at  once  and 
each  acre  sold  Avould  thereafter  yield  a rental  of  §2.  But  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tion Avould  not  be  limited  to  these  sources  of  revenue.  The  canal  Avill  be  admirably 
adapted  to  furnishing  Avater  poAA'er.  Opposite  Reno  it  Avill  be  nearly  or  quite  .500 
feet  above  the  leA'el  of  the  toAAUi. 

The  imjnecliate  proximity  of  such  a water  pcAAmr  ought  to  make  Reno  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  city  on  the  coast.  It  is  a Avell  knoAvii  fact  that  there  are  only  tAvo 
localities  Avest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Avhere  there  is  a A-ast  Avater  poAver  along- 
side a railroad.  One  of  these  is  the  American  rHer  at  the  Folsom  .State  Prison,  and 
the  other  is  the  Truckee  river  betAveen  Truckee  and  WadsAvorth.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  assure  far  sighted  capitalists  that  the  possession  of  the  water  poAver  of  the 
High  Line  Canal  Avould  be  a source  of  enormous  profits  in  the  near  future. 

But  Avhile  Reno  and  Washoe  county  Avould  derive  the  iirincipal  advantages  of 
the  proposed  canal,  Truckee  AAmuld  come  in  for  a generous  share.  All  the  lumber 
for  houses,  barns,  fences,  improA'ements,  and  in  time  all  the  lumber  for  tAvo  score 
of  toAvns  and  A'illages  could  be  floated  doAvn  the  canal  and  delivered  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  builders.  Wood,  groceries  and  all  Jiianner  of  supplies  and  imports 
could  be  profitably  shipped  to  consumers  by  this  method.  Length  of  canal,  31  miles  ; 
bottom  Avidth,  15  to  1!)  feet,  Avith  slopes  of  1 to  1,  and  i to  1 ; depth,  6 feet ; capacity, 
400  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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While  this  wonld  add  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  canal,  and  be  of  great 
accommodation  to  the  colonists,  it  would  also  furnish  market  for  Truckee  lumber. 
Indeed,  it  is  being  seriously  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the 
corporation  to  purchase  some  large  lumbering  enterprise  on  the  Truckee  for  the 
express  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  selling  their  own  lumber.  Large  tracts  of 
timber  would  necessarily  be  included  in  the  reservoir  sites  owned  by  the  company, 
and  as  lumber  would  be  such  an  important  item  in  the  construction  of  flumes  and 
the  upbuilding  of  the  colonies,  it  would  surely  be  wjse  to  own  large  mills  and  facto- 
ries on  the  river.  Whether  this  part  of  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  a tremendous  boom  would  result  to  the  entire  Truckee  basin  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  project.  Population  will  swarm  into  any  part  of  Nevada 
where  water  can  be  furnished.  If  75,000  acres  of  land  in  the  splendid  valleys  north 
of  Reno  were  suddenly  provided  with  facilities  for  irrigation,  the  mad  rush  of 
home  seekers  would  eclipse  the  Oklahoma  boom.  Vast  markets  right  at  home 
would  be  opened  up  for  all  kinds  of  lumber,  wood,  shingles,  lath,  sashes,  doors  and 
whatever  else  Truckee  produces. 

The  storage  lacilities  have  been  so  often  presented  that  they  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned.  The  water  shed  of  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  basin  comprises  at  least  one 
thousand  square  miles,  and  all  the  rainfall  on  at  least  one-half  of  this  area  can  be 
stored  and  utilized.  Every  drop  that  flows  from  this  vast  water-shed  runs  past 
Cuba,  the  head  of  the  canal.  Abundant  water  for  the  Reno  ditches  and  for  all 
requirements  of  mills  and  manufactories  along  the  Truckee,  can  be  sent  down  the 
natural  channel  of  the  river,  and  there  will  be  left  oceans  for  the  canal.  Enough 
water  can  be  stored  to  irrigate  500,000  acres  of  desert  land,  furnish  6,000  horse-power 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  still  allow  the  natural  flow  to  pass  down  the 
river. 

Careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  ditch  by  four  ditferent  surveys  show  that 
half  a million  dollars  will  build  the  ditch  for  its  utmost  length,  which  is  sixty 
miles.  It  would  reach  Lemmon  Valley  in  a distance  of  thirty  miles.  Cross-sec- 
tion surveys  with  all  necessary  maps  and  information  will  be  furnished  to  parties 
who  desire  to  invest.  From  these  any  competent  engineer  can  compute  the  exact 
cost  of  the  canal.  The  reservoir  sites,  storage  dams,  sawmills,  timber  lands  and 
everything  else  that  could  place  the  scheme  on  the  grande.st  paying  basis,  will  not 
cost'to  exceed  another  half  million.  There  are  no  costly  dams  to  be  constructed, 
for  Tahoe,  Donner,  Webber  and  Independence  lakes  liave  adequate  dams  already 
built.  Even  the  §1,000,000  need  not  be  used  at  the  outset,  but  so  long  as  it  will  pay 
big  dividends  there  is  little  doubt  the  entire  capital  will  be  subscribed.  The  enter- 
prise will  be  rapidly  pushed,  and  the  next  thirty  days  will  show  great  progress.  It 
is  believed  that  the  entire  canal  will  be  constructed  within  four  months  from  date. 


The  Wadsworth  Ditch. 

This  ditch  was  constructed  to  irrigate  the  land  in  and  out  of  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Indian  reservation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Truckee 
river.  It  will  be  45|-  miles  in  length,  8 feet  in  width  at  the 
bottom  and  14  feet  on  top,  with  4|-  to  5 feet  depth,  having  a 
capacity  of  200  feet  per  second,  and  will  irrigate  about  27,000  acres 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  By  piping  across  the  river  7,000 
acres  additional  can  be  irrigated  from  the  same  ditch.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  area  of  this  reservation,  and  throw  open  to 
settlers  a considerable  portion  of  good  agricultural  lauds,  and  to  com- 
pensate the  Indians  for  the  lauds  they  relinquish,  by  furnishing 
them  with  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  a large  tract  that  will  remain 
within  their  reservation. 

When  these  proposed  enterprises  have  been  completed  on  the 
Truckee  river,  the  I’eclaination  of  lands  on  this  stream  will  have 
nearly  reached  its  limit. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Hawthorne  Bulletin: 

A Project  to  Irrigate  Land  in  Esmeralda. 

On  the  2d  of  November  there  will  be  a convention  held  in  Hawthorne  to  discuss 
the  proposition  of  a big  irrigation  scheme  for  Esmeralda  county.  At  the  present 
time  quite  a number  of  mountain  streams  run  into  Mono  lake.  The  water  before 
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reaching  the  lake  is  fresh,  but  becomes  impregnated  with  mineral  deposits  in  the 
lake  and  is  useless  for  even  irrigating  purposes. 

The  proposition  is  to  divert  these  streams  before  they  reach  the  lake  and  turn 
the  water  into  a ditch,  running  down  to  a valley  known  as  Whisky  Flat,  where 
there  is  a site  for  water  storage.  The  ditch  would  be  aboiit  four  feet  deep  and  six 
feet  wide  and  take  the  water  Avithin  twelve  miles  of  Hawthorne,  where  it  Avould  be 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  city. 

BetAveen^  HaAvthorne  and  Whisky  Plat  is  about  .50,000  acres  of  as  fine  land  as 
eA'er  can  be  found  in  this  State.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  and  eA'ery  acre  can  be 
irrigated  from  Whisky  Flat. 

The  expense  of  this  project  has  been  estimated  by  engineers  at  about  §500,000. 
The  season  begins  about  three  AA^eeks  earlier  here  than  in  Carson  Valley,  and  it  is 
AA’arni  until  .lanuary  fir.st. 

All  kinds  of  grapes  and  fruits  can  be  raised  here,  including  nuts  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits. 

It  is  ijroposed  to  float  bonds  to  carry  out  this  project,  and  there  are  also  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fine  timber  land  that  the  ditch  Avill  pass  through,  thus  clevelop- 
ing  a large  section  of  country  and  promising  a handsome  return  for  capital. 

Colonel  Richard  J.  Hinton,  Irrigation  Engineer  of  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  his  statement  says  : 

Siiflicient  Avater  can  be  obtained  for  Western  Nevada  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  cubic  inch  to  California.  By  the  storage  of  water  in  the  mountain  lakes 
alone,  enough  can  be  obtained  to  reclaim  from  1,000,01)1)  to  3,009,000  acres  of  land. 
Even  if  it  be  but  1,000,000  acres  it  Avill  amply  repay  all  its  cost,  and  double  at  once 
the  A-alues  of  the  State. 

That  land  is  Avorth  nothing,  or  very  little  more  than  nothing  noAA^  It  AAmnld  be 
Avorth  from  815  to  §30  an  acre  if  it  were  Avatered.  That  Avould  make  as  prosperous 
a community  as  could  be  formed  Avithin  the  borders  of  the  Union.  Nevada  Avas 
born  during  the  Avar,  and  by  her  mines  hundreds  of  millions  in  precious  metals 
ha\’e  been  added  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.  The  larger  proiAortion  of 
those  Avho  have  benefitted  by  that  deA-elopment  have  left  Nevada  to  struggle 
through  the  poA'erty  and  indifference  that  are  now  surrounding  her  people.  I 
think  it  is  Avithin  the  range  of  legislative  action  to  consider  Avhether  this  child  of 
the  moAintain  and  of  the  Avar  cannot  be  benefitted  by  some  special  Avork  and  special 
apprf)priation  to  carry  on  that  Avork.  I hold  that  Nevada  stands  first,  Avith  NeAV 
Mexico  and  the  Dakotas,  Avith  Kansas  and  Utah,  as  among  the  earliest  regions  to 
be  considered. 


Colonel  Hinton  also  in  Itis  statement  says  : 

NeA'ada,  perhaps  the  chairman  Avill  permit  me  to  say,  is  looked  upon  as  rather 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  American  Union,  as  having  A^ery  little  capacity  for  anything 
noAv  except  the  possible  discovery  in  years  to  come  of  a neAV  bonanza.  I do  not 
hold  that  opinion,  and  I have  passed  much  time  traveling  through  Nevada  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  tAventy  years,  and  have  studied  it  closly,  and  believe  it  is  possible  to 
make  NeA'ada,  by  a comparatiA’ely  moderate  expenditure,  by  means  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  its  arid  hinds  from  Avater  supplies  that  are  in  sight,  a State  that  Avill  support 
a lAopulation  of  at  least  a million  of  people  in  the  comfort  Avhich  irrigation  pro- 
duces to  the  community  Avherein  it  is  practiced.  I should  like  to  say  here  that  farm- 
ing by  irrigation  produces  a more  comfortable  life,  more  prosperity,  and  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes  (and  it  extends  from  America  to  Egypt,  and  from  there  to 
China),  it  produces  more  food  supplies,  more  sustenance  from  the  land  and  brings 
more  comfort,  prosperity  and  certainty  to  those  AAdio  Avork  by  it  than  any  other 
system  of  farming  does.  It  makes  the  production  of  food  almost  as  certain  as  the 
AA'eaA-’ing  of  cloth. 

Irrigation  Bonds. 

The  “United  States  Investor,  ” in  discussing  the  financial  side  of 
irrigation,  says: 

The  question  of  the  security,  certainty  and  desirability  of  irrigation  bonds  as 
an  investment  has  receiAmd  frequent  discussion,  but  as  they  promise  to  soon  be- 
come a more  important  field  of  inA-estment,  and  as  we  are  often  interrogated  on 
this  subject,  farther  discussion  may  prove  not  only  interesting,  but  serve  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  merits  of  these  bonds. 

It  may  be  said  Avith  entire  truth  that  the  principal  obstacle  Avhich  has  retarded 
the  popularity  of  irrigation  bonds  among  our  investors  in  the  East  is  the  unfamil- 
iarty  of  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and  yet  it  is  a branch  of  agriculture  Avhich  had  its 
inception  almost  as  early  as  when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  time ; and  down  through  the  ages  which  have  intervened  it  has  been  studied 
and  perfected  in  accordance  with  advancing  civilization.  The  plan  of  forming  a 
combine  of  water  and  land  is,  however,  a comparatively  recent  one,  having  been 
first  begun  in  California  (it  began  first  in  Utah),  afterward  gradually  spreading 
eastward  over  the  semi-arid  section  intervening  between  the  Pacific  and  the  conti- 
nental divide  and  beyond.  Ii-rigation  to  all  this  great  western  area  where  rainfall 
is  deficient  is  necessarily  an  important  and,  in  many  sections,  a vital  question.  It 
is  even  a national  question  of  much  significance,  and,  therefore,  of  interest  to  every- 
body. The  great  transcontinental  lines  of  railroad,  the  ship  canals  and  many  other 
branches  of  commerce  are  interested.  With  an  increase  in  arable  land  comes  in- 
crease in  population  and  increase  in  wealth.  Everybody  is  benefitted  and  no  one 
injured.  Thus,  based  on  so  important  a question,  these  securities,  as  the  country 
develops,  must  of  necessity  attract  more  attention  and  become  deservedly  more 
popular. 

Irrigation  Offers  a Tempting  Field  for  Investment. 

John  N.  Irwin,  of  Arizona,  says : 

To  capital  seeking  investment  in  a large  way,  irrigation  enterprises  in  the  west 
offer  a most  solid,  lucrative  and  tempting  field.  Without  water  in  the  arid  region 
land  is  agriculturally  valueless.  With  water  assured  and  applied,  land  suitable  for 
average  farming  becomes  immediately  worth  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre;  while  in  those  portions  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
and  the  climate  is  favorable,  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre  is  not 
an  uncommon  price.  Water  for  irrigating  purposes  cannot  be  had  by  the  individ- 
ual farmer,  and  it  is  almosl  impossible,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, for  a neighborhood  to  procure  water  upon  the  co-operative  plan.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  capital,  and  its  opportunity.  The  owner  of  the  land  will  gladly 
pay  a fair  price  for  a water-right  in  perpetuity,  because  by  so  doing  a value  is  at 
once  stamped  upon  the  land  otherwise  worthless,  or,  at  the  best,  useless,  while  the 
amount  paid  for  the  water  gives  the  investor  an  ample  return  and  an  assured  reve- 
nue, and  both  parties  to  the  transaction  are  benefitted. 

To  the  farmer  or  fruit-grower,  agriculture  under  irrigation  presents  many  ad- 
vantages not  enjoyed  where  rain  is  depended  upon  to  insure  a successful  outcome. 
He  is  safe  against  too  little  as  well  as  against  too  much  water  ; he  controls  the  con- 
ditions of  ploughing  and  seeding  and  is  absolutely  sure  of  a permanent  supply  of 
the  elements  necessary  for  plant  food;  he  can  cultivate  a greater  variety  of  pro- 
ducts and  the  water  put  upon  the  land  carries  with  it  the  silt  deposit  needed  for 
fertilization  of  the  soil;  and  almost  absolute  certainity  of  a full  crop  each  year  is 
assured,  and  harvest  time  gives  full  immunity  from  loss  by  reason  of  rain  ; while 
in  fruit  culture  both  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  can,  in  a degree,  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  danger  from  frost  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  because  of  the  ability 
to  arrest  the  supply  of  sap,  thus  giving  time  for  the  tree  to  perfect  and  strengthen 
for  cold  weather. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Artesian  wells  for  agricultural  purposes  have  not  received  as 
great  attention  as  in  some  of  the  other  arid  States.  That  there 
exists  in  Nevada  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  beneath  the  sur- 
face is  generally  admitted,  and  has  been  demonstrated  in  several 
sections  of  the  State.  Since  m3"  last  report  but  five  wells  have  been 
bored. 

J.  A.  Blossom  of  Battle  iMountain,  Lander  count}",  bored  one  to 
the  depth  of  800  feet,  which  gives  a veiy  strong  flow.  This  well  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Reese  River  Valley  and  the 
Humboldt. 

Situated  on  the  Humboldt  river  about  seven  miles  west  from  Battle 
Mountain  Messrs.  Russell  & Bradle}"  bored  two  wells,  neither  ex- 
ceeding 300  feet  in  depth,  and  obtained  a sufficient  volume  of  water 
to  irrigate  640  acres  of  land. 
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In  AVaslioe  Valley  Hon.  Theodore  Winters  lias  also  two  wells 
bored  on  his  farm  of  about  300  feet  each  in  depth,  and  furnish  suffi- 
cient water  for  irrigating  20  acres  of  land,  besides  supplying  enough 
water  for  stock. 

In  Nye  county  there  are  many  excellent  valleys  in  each  of  w^'hich 
artesian  wells  could  be  made  a grand  success,  and  contain  as  fair  a 
field  for  the  development  of  the  artersian  system  as  there  exists  in 
any  portions  of  the  State,  notably  in  Pahrump  Valley. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  location  of  wells  in 
Nevada : 

Artesian  Wells---i892. 
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ARID  LANDS. 

The  ceding  of  the  arid  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  in 
which  they  are  situated  has  now  emerged  from  “provincialism”  to 
that  of  National  issue  in  its  imjiortance. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  half 
the  public  lands  now  vacant  are  considered  as  unsuitable  for  culti- 
vation. The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  already  sees 
a “fierce  struggle  to  obtain  title  to  the  small  remaining  area  on 
which  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  ” and  it  is  clear  that  some  feasible 
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and  practicable  plan  for  redeeming  the  arid  lands  should  be  devised 
before  the  lands  situated  in  the  humid  area  are  all  gone. 

This  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  arid  region,  for,  whatever  results  may  be  obtained  by 
legislation  they  are  immediately  effected,  and  must  attract  and 
engage  their  deepest  concern.  It  presents  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
arid  region  a question  of  great  magnitude,  upon  which  depends 
their  future  “weal”  or  their  “woe;”  their  future  prosperity  or 
their  retrogression,  and  none  can  foretell  or  even  comprehend  its 
ultimate  effect. 

It  is  well  known  that  upon  this  great  problem  much  has  been 
said.  Many  diverse  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  as  many 
opinions  are  entertained  and  advocated  as  there  are  members  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  as  to  the  most  wise  and  most  practical 
system  or  plan  to  be  adopted,  or  the  best  method  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  presented  for  its  equitable  solution. 

Several  interstate  meetings  or  Congresses  have  been  held  in  the 
arid  region  to  discuss  and  devise  means  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
United  States  Senate  appointed  a Committee  on  Irrigation  in  1889 
to  inquire  into  this  subject,  which  incpiiry  proved  of  national  bene- 
fit to  the  people  in  its  scope  of  investigation. 

The  Nevada  Board  of  Reclamation  .presented  a very  elaborate 
report  to  said  Senate  Committee  at  a meeting  held  in  Carson  City, 
August  22,  1889,  which  reads  as  follows: 

HOW  SHALL  THIS  GREAT  WORK  BE  DONE? 

Many  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  arid  regions  advance  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  The  General  Government  to  undertake  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  and 
provide  for  their  settlement  and  sale. 

2.  That  the  Desert  Land  law  he  so  amended  as  to  encourage  individuals  and 
companies  to  construct  the  necessary  works  for  the  reclamation  of  large  bodies  of 
said  land. 

•3.  That  Congress  grant  to  each  State  of  the  arid  belt,  or  to  oacli  Territory  upon 
its  becoming  a State,  all  the  irrigable  lands  within  its  border  held  by  the  General 
Government,  such  States  to  be  charged  with  the  isupervision  of  their  reclamation 
and  with  the  disposal  to  actual  settlers. 

Of  these,  we  favor  tlie  last.  If  the  General  Government  feels  that  it  would  not 
be  warranted  in  donating  outright  the  money  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  then  let  it  act  as  liberally  as  it  can,  without  detriment  to  the  ecjuity  of  other 
States,  whose  humidity  is  sufficient  for  all  their  requirements,  and  transfer,  in  fee 
simple,  to  the  State  of  Nevada  all  the  lands  the  title  to  which  is  now  in  the  General 
Government  and  not  othewise  appropriated. 

Were  these  lands  put  in  legal  condition  to  be  sold  to  actual  settlers.  Arms,  cor- 
porations or  syndicates,  the  money  derived  from  such  sales  could  be  placed  in  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  “ State  Reclamation  Fund  ” — the  sale  of  said  lands  and  the 
control  of  said  Reclamation  ETind  to  be  managed  by  a State  Board.  The  money 
accruing  to  this  fund  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  such  lands,  and 
for  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs,  canals  and  tunnels,  and  thus  induce  the 
purchase  by  the  farmer  of  lands  upon  which  he  would  be  guaranteed  the  necessary 
water  for  irrigation.  Thus  all  the  irrigable  lands  in  the  State  would  be  in  demand 
by  actual  settlers,  and  money  would  flow  in  as  fast  as  it  could  be  utilized,  and  the 
fund  would  be  found  ample  to  do  the  work  required. 

Should  the  General  Government  be  unwilling  to  make  donation  of  money,  but 
will  make  this  donation  of  land,  the  end  could  be  accomplished,  no  doubt,  as 
readily  and  thoroughly  as  by  any  other  means. 

lO-E 
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Aid  to  Nevada. 

The  State  has  hut  a small  tax-roll  compared  with  other  States.  This  Board  was 
only  organized  May  9,  ISSlI.  The  State  has  appropriated  §100,000  so  that  this  Board 
could  make  a beginning.  It  is  to  the  General  Government  that  we  must  look  for 
aid  to  carry  on  this  great  work.  Tiie  title  to  most  of  the  irrigable  land  in  the  State 
is  in  the  Government,  so  that,  should  the  Government  assist  us,  it  would  at  the 
same  time  benefit  itself. 

Again,  while  other  States  have  had  large  Congressional  appropriations  for 
river,  harbor  and  other  iinprovements,  Nevada  has  received  nothing.  Would  it  not 
be  even-handed  justice  if.  in  lieu  of  river  and  harbor  appropriations,  we  should 
have  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  ? 

The  fostering  care  of  the  General  Government  sliould  lie  extended  to  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  without  distinction  or  discrimination.  Nevada,  as  one  of  the 
integral  parts  of  the  Union,  asks  that  this  be  done  in  its  behalf  now,  at  a time  in 
its  history  when  its  needs  are  more  pressing  than  at  any  period  since  its  oi’ganiza- 
tion  as  a State.  Its  mines_,  which  for  many  years  were  the  envy  of  the  world,  have 
very  materially  fallen  off  in  tlieir  production  of  gold  and  silver,  and  very  many  of 
the  people  engaged  in  that  industry  have  departed  to  other  tields.  There  now  re- 
mains a poinilation  of  perh.aps  50,900.  Of  these  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in 
other  pursuits  than  mining.  The  miner,  having  dug  his  treasiire  from  the  bowels 
of  the  mountains,  had  no  further  use  for  the  country,  and  left  behind  him  only  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  or,  to  speak  more  in  the  parlance  of  the  great  West,  the  rancher. 
This  individual,  with  a persistence  worthy  of  better  success,  has  made  productive 
every  acre  of  arable  land  to  be  found  along  the  water  courses  of  the  State,  or  where, 
by  small  expenditure,  land  could  be  irrigated,  lie  did  so  with  much  success,  con- 
sidering tlie  capital  invested  and  the  opportunities  presented.  There  being  no 
more  available  for  farming  in  this  way,  if  the  area  of  producing  land  is  to  be 
increased  it  must  be  done  l)y  a system  of  irrigation  fostered  by  tlie  General  Gov- 
ernment. Of  what  that  system  shall  consist,  or  how  it  shall  be  established,  per- 
haps others  more  versed  in  such  problems  than  ourselves  should  determine.  But 
it  must  lie  done,  or  the  State,  which  has  within  its  borders  thousands  of  acres  of 
productive  land,  must  remain  as  it  is — poor  in  wealth  and  sparse  in  population. 
Suc4i  being  the  condition  of  things,  can  the  General  Government  refuse  to  render 
assistance,  or  will  it  allow  one  of  its  sovereign  .States  to  languish,  when  a small 
moiety  from  its  treasure-liouse  would  place  it  in  a condition  of  permanent  pros- 
perity, and  add  to  that  State’s  capacity  for  increasing  its  wealth  and  supplying 
homes  for  a greater  number  of  inhabitants  ? Surely  the  policy  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment is  broad  enough,  is  expansive  enough  in  its  conception  of  what  is  bene- 
ficial for  the  good  of  its  whole  people,  to  not  allow  the  parsimony  of  the  huckster 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  aiding  and  fostering  one  of  its  great  Commonwealths. 

One  of  America’s  greatest  statesmen  said  that  the  three  most  pressing  needs  of 
primitive  man  were  food,  raiment  and  defense.  Of  the  latter  the  people  of  Nevada 
stand  not  in  need.  But  fooil  and  raiment  are  as  much  a part  of  their  pressing 
needs  to-day  as  they  were  with  primitive  man,  and  to  get  them  is  as  much  a prob- 
lem to  the  average  sagebrusher  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the  world 
was  young.  The  General  Government  can  help  soUe  this  problem  by  aiding  our 
struggling  people  in  a manner  different  from  the  aid  given  to  tlie  people  of  other 
States.  Nevada  has  no  harljors  within  its  confines  to  ’oe  seawalled  or  dredged,  nor 
does  it  ask  for  expensiv^e  liglithouses,  to  light  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  its  cus- 
tom house  doors,  nor  has  it  a river  requiring  improvement  or  the  expenditure  of 
money  to  make  it  navigable — save,  indeed,  the  Colorado,  which,  in  other  years,  may 
be  deemed  a stream  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  Government  to  expend  labor 
upon. 

Nevada  is  particularly  an  inland  State,  and  not  being  in  condition,  geographi- 
cally, to  ask  the  Government  for  aid  to  be  applied  as  other  and  older  States  do,  it 
does  not  ^eem  pre.sumptous  or  e.xtravagant  to  ask  for  aid  and  assistance  for  a sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  wliich,  when  carried  out  faithfully,  honestly  and  conscientiously, 
will  people  its  confines  with  American  citizens,  create  homes  in  a land  where  only 
educated  labor  and  a pride  in  American  institutions  are  required  to  make  the  most 
prosperous  and  happy  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Finally,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  in  this  .State  a large  body  of 
irrigable  agricultural  land,  and  that  there  is  ample  available  water  within  the 
borders  of  the  State,  if  proiierly  stored  and  used,  to  irrigate  this  land. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration  by  the  Nevada 
State  Board  of  Reclamation  and  Internal  Improvement. 

EVAN  WILLIAMS,  Chairman. 

.1.  R.  BRADLEY, 

L.  A.  BLAKESLEE, 

HERMANN  SPRINGMBYER. 


T.  D.  Edwards,  Secretary. 
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The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Irrigation  Congress 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  September  15-1 7th,  1891 : 

Resolved,  That  tliis  Congress  is  in  favor  of  granting  in  trust  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  serve  the  public  interest,  to  the  States  and  Territories  needful  of  irri- 
gation, all  lands  now  a part  of  the  public  domain  within  such  States  and  Territories, 
excepting  mineral  lands,  for  the  pui’pose  of  developing  irrigation  to  render  the  lands 
now  arid,  fertile  and  capable  of  supporting  a population. 


We  quote  the  following  opinon  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  as  follows ; 

Thomas  H.  Carter.  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  A^ork  Recorder  on  the  arid  land  question,  says;  “The  problem  is  a serious 
one,  and  its  prompt  solution  is  quite  as  important  as  its  wise  solution.  There  are 
two  ways  open  : First,  to  ])ursue  a policy  indicated  in  an  Act  of  Congress  encourag- 
ing private  capital  to  engage  in- the  enterprise.  This  policy  must  necessarily  result 
in  passing  the  ownership  of  water,  and  consequent  control  of  the  land,  to  corpora- 
tions. A wiser  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  land  and  water 
to  the  direct  control  of  the  States,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
would  insure  the  reclamation  of  the  land  by  the  States,  and  the  transfer  of  title 
from  the  State  in  the  first  instance  to  actual  settlers.” 


Mr.  Vandever,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Irrigation  of  Arid 
Lands  in  the  United  States,  submitted  a report  to  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  (to  accompany  H.  R.  12,210)  from  which  we  make 
a few  extracts,  and  also  present  the  full  text  of  the  bill  as  amended 
for  the  ceding  of  the  arid  lands.  We  quote  the  following  extract ; 

“ About  all  of  the  serviceable  agricultural  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  humid  regions  of  the  country  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  demand 
for  more  land  is  not  abated.  To  appease  or  supply  the  demand  for  more  land 
millions  are  being  expended  in  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles,  for  opening  of 
new  regions  to  settlement,  and  for  the  organization  of  new  Territories  or  incipient 
States.  What  remains  of  the  public  domain  lies  mostly  west  of  the  one-hundredth 
meridian  and  is  arid  or  desert  on  account  of  limited  rainfall,  but  cqii  be  reclaimed 
by  the  introduction  of  water  from  accessible  sources,  and  be  made  marvelously 
productive  and  fruitful.  Why,  then,  should  the  Government  longer  delay  in  pro- 
viding for  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  region?  New  fields  of  enter- 
prise will  be  opened  to  the  people:  the  resources  of  unexplored  regions  be  de- 
veloped ; great  accessions  be  made  to  national  and  individual  wealth ; a peaceful 
solution  of  the  Indian  question  be  found,  and  the  general  prosperity  enhanced  by 
the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  a vast  area  of  the  arid  public  domain,  the  benefits 
of  which  can  not  now  be  more  than  suspected  and  scarcely  conceived.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  inauguration  of  a general  system  of  irrigation  in  the  arid 
region  by  the  General  Government  would  be  a measure  of  doubtful  utility,  and 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  from  the  public  treasury,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  by  your  committee  to  provide  only  for  the  necessary  surveys  and 
segregation  of  reservoir  sites,  and  irrigation  districts  at  the  public  expense  as  a 
part  of  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  the  arid  region,  and  that  the  distircts  and 
reservoir  sites,  together  with  the  land  embraced  therein,  be  granted  to  the  States, 
upon  condition  that  the  States  provide  for  the  organization  of  irrigation  districts 
and  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  as  provided  in  the  bill  herewith  sub- 
mitted : 

A Bill  to  cede  the  arid  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  wherein  they  are  situate, 
and  to  provide  for  irrigation  and  the  protection  of  forest  lands  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the 
arid  lands  of  the  L^nited  States,  whei'Si  irrigation  is  necessary  for  successful  agri- 
culture, to  be  surveyed  and  platted  into  irrigation  districts  in  such  a manner  that 
each  district  shall  consist  of  a basin  for  the  collection,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
water  to  be  used  in  irrigation,  including  underflow  and  artesian  water,  together 
with  the  catchment  area  and  the  sites  for  reservoirs  and  all  the  irrigable  lauds  on 
which  the  waters  of  such  irrigation  district  can  be  used  for  irrigation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  lands  embraced  in  irrigation  districts  as  herein  provided 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  granted  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  which  they 
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are  sitnate,  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation  and  settlement,  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions and  provisions,  to  wit ; . 

First.  It  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  State  or  Territory  to  provide  that  the 
qnalilled  voters  of  each  irrigation  district  may  organize  as  a body  corporate  and 
]Dolitic  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  water  for  irrigation  and  for  other  beneficial 
purposes,  and  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  by  any  of  the  methods,  to 
Avit:  First,  Ijy  the  sale  of  the  irrigable  lands;  second,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  interested  therein  ; third,  bj^  taxes  levied  on  the  lands  irrigated  ; fourth,  by 
the  issuance  of  irrigation  district  lAonds,  the  interest  and  principal  to  be  paid  by 
taxes  levied  on  the  lands  irrigated ; fifth  by  granting  to  persons  and  corporations 
the  right  and  imposing  on  them  the  duty,  of  supplying  Avater  for  irrigation  and 
other  lAeneficial  purposes  throngli  the  agency  of  irrigation  Avorks  for  a term  of 
tAventy-seA-en  years,  and  by  further  proAuding  that  at  the  expiration  of  such  term 
of  twenty-seven  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  service  of  Avater  the  rights 
and  duties  of  such  persons  or  corporations  shall  terminate,  and  all  such  irrigating 
Avorks  shall  tlierenpon  become  and  be  the  property  of  the  respAectu'e  irrigation  dis- 
tricts to  Avhich  they  pertain  ; then  in  such  case  the  people  of  each  irrigation  district, 
in  their  corporate  capacity  , may  use  and  control  the  reservoir  sites  for  the  storage 
of  water  for  agricultural  and  other  beneticial  purposes. 

Second.  It  shall  be  incumbent  uijon  the  State  or  Territory  to  select  the  suitable 
irrigable  lands  to  be  dis]iosed  of  by  the  State  or  Territory,  as  hereinafter  proAuded, 
and  the  re.sidue  of  lands  in  the  irrigation  district  shall  be  declared  timber  lands 
and  pasturage  lands,  to  remain  the  inalienable  jn-operty  of  the  .State  or  Territory 
as  catchment  areas  for  the  Avater  to  be  used  in  in-igatioii ; Provided,  however,  That 
Avhen  the  boundaries  of  an  irrigation  district,  surveyed  and  platted  in  pursuance  of 
the  proA’isions  of  this  Act,  shall  Vje  found  to  extend  into  adjoining  States  or  Terri- 
tories, the  grant  of  arid  lands  for  irrigation  and  other  useful  purposes,  as  provided 
in  this  Act,  sliall  not  become  operatiA-e  tlierein  untilhlie  said  adjoining  .States  and 
Territories  haA^e  respectiA'ely  assented  by  laAv  to  the  formation  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts lying  partially  AA'ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  each,  and  shall  haA'e  proAuded  for 
the  organization  of  the  same.  And  not  until  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Presiilent  of  the  United  States  that  stich  laAvs  hav'e  been  passed  by 
the  respectiA-e  States  or  Territories  Avithin  the  boundary  of  Avhich  irrigation  dis- 
tricts are  partially  located,  shall  lie  authorize  the  issue  of  patents  for  land  in  dis- 
tricts thus  situated. 

.Skc.  .‘L  That  any  .State  or  Territory  in  Avhich  are  situate  any  of  the  irrigation 
districts  proAuded  for  in  tliis  Act  shall  haA'e  authority  to  dispose  of  the  irrigable 

lands  by  sale  to  actual  settlers  in  tracts  not  greater  than acres,  the  proceeds 

of  such  sale  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  irrigating  AA'orks  necessary  for 
their  reclamation. 

.Sec.  4.  That  any  .State  or  Territory  in  Avliich  are 'situated  any  of  the  irriga- 
tion districts  proA'ided  for  in  this  Act  shall  liave  authority  to  proA'ide  by  statute  for 
the  use  and  iirotection  of  the  forests  of  the  timber  lands  and  the  use  and  protection 
of  the  grazing  on  the  pasturage  lands  by  the  citizens  of  the  irrigation  districts. 

Sec.  .5.  That  tliis  Act  sliall  not  be  construed  to  eouA'ey  to  the  States  or  Territories 
any  mining  lands  or  coal  lands  included  in  the  timber  lands  and  pasturage  lands, 
but  such  mining  lands  and  coal  lands  shall  be  subject  to  acquirement  under  the 
statutes  of  the  Ignited  .States  jiroviding  for  the  disiiosal  of  such  mining  lands  and 
coal  lands. 

Sec.  0.  That  AvheneA-er  the  GoA  ernor  of  any  .State  or  Territory  Avherein  are 
situated  any  of  the  irrigation  districts  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  baxm  certified 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  proA'isions  of  this  Act  haA'e  been  com  ■ 
plied  Avith  liy  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  have  properly  exemplified  the 
same,  and  if  the  President  shall  find  that  such  proA'isions  have  been  properly  com- 
plied Avith,  he  is  herebv  authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation  setting  forth  the  facts 
and  declaring  that  such  State  or  Territory  and  the  people  of  such  irrigation  districts 
are  entitled  to  the  Iienefits  of  this  Act,  and  thereupon  this  Act  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect. 


Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  lias  .some  very  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  reclaiming  arid  lands,  and  has  presented  a feasible  and 
practical  way  to  bring  these  lands  under  cultivation.  His  opinions 
are  entitled  to  serious  attention  from  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  whether  what  he  advances  would  apply  in  all  respects  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  this  imjiortant  matter  in  Nevada  is  left  with 
its  people  to  determine.  The  full  text  of  his  bill  (Senate  bill  2,529) 
is  herewith  presented  : 
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A Bill  providing  for  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  for  the  protection 

of  forests  and  ntilization  of  pasturage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  awl  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States 
situate  vest  of  the  ninetj'-ninth  standard  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
wich, and  east  of  the  summit  of  the  coast  and  Cascade  ranges  of  mountains,  which 
are  not  more  valuable  for  mining  than  agricultural  purposes,  nor  embraced  in  any 
mining,  homestead,  or  other  claim  initiated  under  tlie  public  land  laws,  that  are  to 
be  hereafter  perfected  in  accordance  therewith,  or  were  heretofore  specifically 
reserved  by  the  United  States  for  any  purpose,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  granted 
to  the  aforesaid  States  and  Territories,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  reclamation 
thereof,  upon  the  following  conditions,  namely: 

First.  That  each  such  State  and  Territory  shall  proceed,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  to  divide  its  area  into  irrigation  districts  and  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  the  public  waters  to  said  districts,  and,  further,  to  engage  in  the  actual  work  of 
reclaiming  said  lands  by  conducting  water  thereon,  by  the  construction  of  requisite 
canals,  reservoirs,  and  all  other  necessary  irrigation  works,  so  as  to  accomplish 
actual  and  successful  cultivation  of  agricuitural  products,  so  far  as  such  lands  may 
be  capable  of  reclamation  by  a proper  water  supply ; and  each  of  said  States  and 
Territories  shall  continbnsly  engage,  in  good  faith,  according  to  its  ability,  in  the 
work  of  reclamation  until  the  whole  area  capable  thereof  shall  have  been  reclaimed 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Second,  That  if,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory is  not  proceeding  or  continuing  in  good  faitli  with  the  work  of  reclamation  as 
herein  provided,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  by  public  proclamation  to  so  declare, 
and  Congress  may  thereupon  declare  that  the  United  States  resumes  the  title  to  all 
of  such  lands  hereby  granted  as  shall  then  remain  wholly  unreclaimed  in  any  State 
or  Territoi-y  in  default,  for  the  purpose  only  of  continuing  the  work  of  such  recla- 
mation, and  for  no  other  purpose  whatev  er,  the  same  to  be  proceeded  with  in  such 
manner  as  Congress  may  thereafter  provide  and  determine,  according  to  the  intents 
and  purposes  of  this  Act : And  provided.  That  all  lands  useful  only  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses shall  remain  with  or  follow,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  adjacent  reclaimed  or 
reelaimable  lands  and  as  an  adjunct  thereto. 

Third,  That  each  said  State  or  Territory  may  mortgage,  pledge,  or  conditionally 
sell  the  lands  hereby  granted,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  funds  to  accomplish  reclamation,  and  for  no  other 
purpose:  Provided,  That  said  transfer  or  incumbrance  shall  reserye  the  e.xpress 
condition  that  the  lands  shall  be  owned  and  occupied,  as  to  the  number  of  acres 
granted  each  actual  settler,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whenever  sale 
thereof  shall  be  completed  : A ml  provided  further.  That  each  of  said  States  or  Terri- 
tories may  enact  laws  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  necessary  lands  for  town  sites 
and  for  right-of-way  purposes. 

Fourth.  That  when  such  lands,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  have*  been  re- 
claimed and  thereby  made  subject  to  agricultural  use,  the  same  shall  be  sold  to 
actual  settlers  only,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  KiO  acres  of  irrigable  land,  in  addition 
to  which  each  settler  shall  be  entitled  to  acquire  non-irrigable  lands  to  such  an 
amount  as  will  increase  his  holding  to  a total  acreage  of  not  more  than  320  acres, 
all  such  entries  of  irrigable  or  other  lands  to  be  made  conformably  to  legal  subdi- 
visions, such  lands  to  be  sold  to  each  settler  at  the  prices  and  under  such  regulations 
as  to  entry  and  perfecting  of  title  as  shall  be  fixed  and  provided  Ijy  the  respective 
.State  or  Territorial  Legislatures ; all  irrigable  lands  to  be  sold  to  such  settlers  at 
jn-ices  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  reclaiming,  and  on  such  terms  of  payment  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  and  non-irrigable  lands  taken  by  settlers  to  be  rated  at  a price 
not  exceeding  §1  25  per  acre ; and  said  States  and  Territories  may  enact  laws  for 
disi)osal  of  lands  under  homestead  entries  in  tracts  not  exceeding  ;i20  acres,  in  legal 
subdivisions,  to  each  homestead  settler,  no  settler  to  l)e  entitled  to  enter  more  than 
1(10  acres  of  irrigable  land : Provided,  that  such  homestead  settler  shall  possess 
the  same  qualifications  required  of  a homestead  settler  under  the  United  States  land 
laws  in  operation  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  no  such  settler 
shall  perfect  title  to  said  laiid  until  he  or  she  has  actually  resided  upon  and  culti- 
vated the  same  for  not  less  than  two  years,  ajul  has  procured  l)y  lawful  means  suffl- 
cient  water  or  water  rights  to  continue  successful  cultivation  of  at  least  ten  acres 
thereof,  the  proof  whereof  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  respective  Legisla- 
tures aforesaid  shall  prescribe.  .-Lk?  provided  further.  That  a former  entry  and  proof 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  a bar  against  homestead 
entry  under  .State  or  Territorial  law:  And  provided  further.  That  no  person  shall 
acquire  title  from  such  .State  or  Territory  to  more  than;l20  acres  of  land. 

Fifth.  That  all  lands  not  subject  to  reclamation,  and  useful  only  for  pastoral 
purposes,  and  not  taken  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  be  appor- 
tioned or  leased  to  actual  settlers  and  use  in  tracts  not  exceeding  the  lands  lyino- 
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contignoiis  or  adjacent  to  any  such  settler’s  lawful  claim  or  entry  of  land,  under 
such  stipulations  or  at  such  prices  as  the  respective  Legislatures  aforesaid  may  by 
law  prescribe,  tlie  a]iportionment  of  contiguous  or  adjacent  pasturage  lands 
being  held  to  mean  a division  of  lands,  so  tliat  each  settler  shall  be  entitled  to  rent 
the  pasture  lands  whicli  lie  nearer  to  the  lands  of  such  settler  than  to  those  of  any 
other  settler.  exee])ting  as  limited  or  bounded  by  mountain  ranges,  highland 
divides,  deep  canyons,  or  other  natural  lioundaries  of  different  watersheds,  hydro- 
grapliic  Vjasins,  or  parts  thereof,  in  which  cases  the  said  natural  boundaries  and 
Vjarriers  shall  prevail : Provided,  That  anj'  .State  or  Territory  may  lease  such  graz- 
ing lands  as  have  not  Ijeen  applied  for  by  settlers,  in  such  areas  and  on  such  terms 
as  may  l:)e  prescribed  by  the  respective  Legislatures  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  That  timber  lands  and  reservoir  sites  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  sold 
by  any  sucli  State  or  Territory,  Imt  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
toiy,^  as  catchment  areas  for  collecting  and  conserving  the  water  to  be  used  in  irriga- 
tion ; but  timber  needed  for  domestic,  manufacturing  or  mining  use  in  such  State 
or  Territory  may  lie  so  used,  sulject  to  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  thereof, 
and  any  State  or  Territory  to  rvliicli  this  Act  applies  shall  liave  authority  to  pn-ovide 
by  statute  for  the  sale  of  surplus  timber,  for  the  protection  of  forests,  for  the 
growth  of  young  timber,  and  for  the  use  and  protection  of  the  reservoir  sites  by 
and  for  the  ]ieo])le  residing  in  said  State  or  Teri'itory. 

Sec.  3.  That  full,  accurate  and  detailed  rejiorts  of  the  opjerations  of  each  State 
and  Territory  under  this  Act  sliall  be  made  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  .July  in  each 
and  every  year,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Governor 
thereof,  wlib  shall  certify  to  the  accuracy  thereof,  and  the  President  may,  from 
time  to  time,  demand  such  otlier  and  fr.rther  reports  thereon  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary  and  i>roper,  and  failure  to  make  the  reports  herein  provided,  or 
any  of  them,  for  six  months  after  written  demand  thereof,  shall  be  sufficient  cause 
for  the  jiroclamation  by  tlie  Pre.sident  as  provided  in  .Section  1 of  tliis  Act. 

.SEt<.  4.  Tliat  all  apnplicants  for  the  purchase  of  land  reserved  for  sale  by  and 
under  the  existing  laAvs  of  the  LTnited  States  i)roviding  for  the  disposal  of  mineral 
lands  shall,  in  addition  to  tlie  procedure,  proofs  and  jiayments  required  by  such 
laws,  also  make  piroof  of  payment  to  the  State  or  Territory  aforesaid  of  the  cost  of 
reclaiming  the  surface  acreage  sought  to  be  jmrchased  under  such  mining  laws. 

.Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  not  impair  the  rights  of  any  holder  of  any  unsat- 
istieil  land  scrip  or  certili cates  to  locate  the  same  as  pirovided  by  existing  law  : 
Provided,  That  any  such  location,  made  upon  lands  after  reclamation  thereof  by  a 
State  or  Territory,  shall  not  lie  carried  to  patent  until  piroof  of  iiayment  of  the  cost 
of  such  reclamation  to  said  .State  or  Territory,  by  such  locator  or  his  or  her 
assigns  or  legal  representatives,  has  been  made  in  tlie  manner  pirovided  for  and 
according  to  limits  recognized  in  this  Act  and  by  the  laws  of  the  .State  or  Territory 
wherein  the  land  located  shall  be  situate. 

Sec.  G.  That  all  funds  derived  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  lands,  or  the  pierfecting 
of  title  thereto,  and  from  the  disposal  of  timber,  shall  be  pirimarily  devoted  to  the 
reclamatioii  of  lands  susceptilile  of  irrigation,  and  any  unexpended  residue  shall 
be  added  to  and  become  a piart  of  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory concerned,  and  such  funds  shall  not  be  expended  or  disposed  of  in  any  other 
manner. 

Sec.  7.  That  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  become  opera- 
tive in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  thereupon,  and  from  the  date  of  such  accept- 
ance, all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  become 
ino])ei'ative  in  such  State  or  Territory;  piovided,  that  any  and  all  claims  heretofore 
initiated  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  .States  shall  be  perfected  thereunder  by 
compliance  with  tlie  terms  thereof;  all  lands,  however,  the  claims  to  which  shall 
lie  defeated  because  of  non-compliance  with  law,  shall  revert  to  and  vest  in  the 
.States  and  Territories  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  any  State  or 
Territory  for  tlie  lands  therein  situate,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  as  occasion 
may  require,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  expense  of 
tlie'United  Statas,  to  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  of  such  State  or 
Territory,  all  maps,  records,  books  and  papers,  or  certified  copies  thereof  in  case  it 
may  be  necessary  to  retain  the  originals  in  the  General  Land  Office,  v/hich  may  be 
necessary  to  such  State  or  Territory  for  the  proper  control,  administration  and  dis- 
position of  such  lands. 

.Sec.  9.  That  upon  the  acceptance  of  this  Act  by  any  State  or  Territory,  in  the 
manner  x>reseribed  by  .Section  7 hereof,  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  acceptance  thereof 
shall  become  binding"  upon  the  United  States  and  any  such  State  or  Territory;  and 
this  Act  and  such  acceptance  thereof  shall  not  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  in 
any  manner  excexrt  upon  the  niutal  consent  of  the  United  States  and  of  such  State 
or  Territory  expressed  through  Acts  of  the  Legislature  thereof  and  through 
Congress. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FOREGOING  BILL. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  March  27, 1892.  By  Hon.  E.  S.  N.  Morgan  of 
Wyoming  and  Senator  Power  of  Montana.] 

The  Chronicle  has  on  several  occasions  pointed  out  the  grave  objections  which 
exist  to  the  proposed  cession  of  the  arid  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories. We  are  glad  to  supplement  our  previous  articles  by  reference  to  a commu- 
nication to  the  Cheyenne  Leader  from  E.  S.  N.  Moi-gan  of  that  city,  which  presents 
some  additional  objections  which  the  writer  applies  chiefly  to  Wyoming,  but  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  States  and  Territories  which  embrace  arid  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Morgan  points  out,  'first,  that  to  secure  title  to  the  15,000,000  acres  of  land 
within  that  State  the  people  of  Wyoming  must  within  ten  years  provide  the  sum 
of  8150,000,000,  or  just  §2,500  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  of  her  60,000  population, 
being  §250  per  capita  for  each  year  of  the  ten.  This  money  cannot  be  secured  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  for  the  Constitution  of  Wyoming  limits  State  indebtedness. 

The  writer  next  shows  the  futility  of  the  section  of  the  Act  which  allows  the 
arid  lands  to  be  mortgaged  to  raise  funds  for  reclamation  purposes  by  asking  how 
much  money  could  be  raised  on  mortgage  of  land  to  which  the  mortgageor  has  no 
title  and  to  which  title  could  be  obtained  only  after  the  expenditure  of  §150,000,000. 
The  interest,  says  Mr.  Morgan,  supposing  the  loan  to  be  negotiated  at  5 per  cent., 
would  be  §7,500,000  a year,  which  the  people  of  Wyoming  would  have  to  pay. 

Another  objection  which  the  writer  points  out  is  in  the  section  of  the  law  which 
permits  all  lands  not  subject  to  reclamation  and  useful  for  pastoral  purposes  only 
to  be  apportioned  or  leased  to  actual  settlers  in  tracts  not  exceeding  the  lands  lying 
contiguous  or  adjacent  to  any  such  settler’s  lawful  claim  or  entry  of  land.  This 
means  that  the  person  or  syndicate  who  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  had 
entered  100,000  acres  of  land  could  acquire  in  addition  as  much  more  under  such 
stipulations  or  at  such  prices  as  the  Legislature  might  prescribe. 

These  objections  are  all  suflicient  so  far  as  Wyoming  is  concerned.  Senator 
Power  of  Montana  has  already  said  that  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  his  State, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  cover  all  the  arid-land  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  cession  of  the  arid  lands  would  simply  compel  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, or  many  of  them,  to  choose  between  bankruptcy  and  putting  the  lands  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  land  sharks,  to  the  detriment  of  actual  and  intending 
settlers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  General  Government  will  undertake  the  work  of  re- 
clamation, even  by  piecemeal,  it  may  soon  be  made  self-supporting.  The  reclaimed 
land  can  be  sold  as  it  is  rendered  cultivable  and  the  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
be  devoted  to  additional  reclamation  work  until  all  the  available  arid  land  is  con- 
verted into  land  tit  for  settlement  and  cultivation.  We  hesitate  to  suspect  Senator 
Warren  of  Wyoming  of  any  but  the  best  of  motives  in  the  introduction  of  his  arid- 
land  bill,  but  it  would  really^  be  better  to  let  the  arid  lauds  remain  as  they  are  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a century  than  to  cede  them  in  such  a way  as  to  make'them  an 
unbearable  burden  to  the  States  and  Territories  and  a prize  package  for  rings  and 
syndicates  of  jobbers  and  land  speculators. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present  both  sides  of  this  important  sub- 
ject to  the  people  of  this  State  in  a fair,  candid  and  impartial  man- 
ner, appealing  to  them,  tliat  they  may  give  it  that  due  considera- 
tion, careful  investigation  and  thorough  research,  as  the'  scope,  char- 
acter and  effect  that  the  foregoing  proposed  legislation  may  embrace, 
lor  upon  this  very  grave  Cjuestion  depends  the  future  development  of 
the  irrigation  problem,  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  State. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

For  information  to  home-seekers  who  may  be  desirous  to  establish 
homes  for  themselves,  we  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  Nevada  pre- 
sents opportunities  to  the  intending  settler  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  offers  inducements  equal  to  any  State  or  Territory 
within  the  arid  region. 
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No  more  delightful  place  to  live  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  no 
part  of  the  Union  has  more  days  of  sunshine,  Avith  delightful  even- 
ings and  comfortal)le  nights,  and  in  no  State  is  agriculture  stimu- 
lated and  pursued  with  greater  ease  or  larger  profit.  To  appear- 
ances, as  the  lau-d  laA’s  in  its  natural  condition,  it  is  unpiomising, 
and  not  of  a character  to  gain  friends  by  hrst  impressions.  Yet  all 
the  elements  for  successful  farming  are  found  to  be  present.  What- 
ever grows  reaches  the  limit  in  cjuality,  and  it  has  been^  demon- 
strated that  all  its  cereals  and  vegetables  are  of  the  best,  while  fruits 
of  every  kind  grow  to  perfection. 

There  are  several  desii’able  localities  in  this  State_  where  large 
bodies  of  fine  land  can  l)e  found,  advantageously  situated  as  to 
towns,  railroads,  schoolliouses  and  churches,  and  where  all  the  con- 
ditions, essential  to  settlers,  either  families  or  in  colonies,  can  be 
enjoyed  including  the  social  advantages  of  older  communities. 

The  following  localities  are  cited  as  eminently  adapted  for  said 

purposes  : n • i 

In  Douglas  county  there  are  •2'2,50()  acres  of  excellent  agricui- 

tural  lands. 

Lyon  county  44,0b0  acres,  and  in  Washoe  county  nearly 

100,00(1 

The  land  in  these  three  counties  are  now  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals. In  the  last  two  named  they  are  principally  owned  and 
controlled  by  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  secured  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement  on  a colonization  plan,  and  ivill  be  sold  to  actual  settlers 
at  a nominal  price. 

In  Ghurchill  county  there  are  approximately  about  100,000  acres 
of  fine  agricultural  lands  that  can  be  purchased  from  the  State  as 
school  land  at  $1  25  an  acre.  Only  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
(25  cents)  per  acre  is  required  to  be  paid  upon  it  when  application 
is  made,  and  no  further  payment  is  asked  until  the  lands  are 
approved  and  listed  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government. 
After  the  approval  of  the  lands  to  the  State  the  applicant  has  the 
option  of  either  making  a full  payment  of  tlie  remaining  one  dollar 
per  acre,  or  to  enter  into  a contract  with  the  State  for  same,  said 
contract  to  run  for  25  years,  paying  an  annual  interest  on  the 
remaining  principal  at  tlie  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum.  An 
applicant,  however,  can,  at  his  election,  secure  a patent  for  his  land 
at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  said  25  years. 

No  other  State  in  the  Union  offers  such  liberal  terms  to  settlers 
for  securing  lands  as  does  Nevada. 

In  Elko,  Lincoln  and  Nye  counties  there  are  large  tracts  of  fertile 
soil,  which  by  a system  of  w'ater  storage  and  artesian  wells  could  be 

made  available  lands  for  settlement. 

To  those  desiring  improved  lands,  many  desirable  localities  can 

be  cited.  , 

In  Humboldt' county,  at  and  near  the  town  of  Lovelock  on  tJie 
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Central  Pacific  railroad,  there  are  lands  which  can  be  purchased  for 
a reasonable  price  that  are  in  fertility  unexcelled  anywhere. 

The  following  from  the  Reno  Gazette  of  August  27,  1891,  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  one  valley  (Mason’s,  Lyon  county) 
with  comparatively  little  effort. 

A Valley  Where  Land  Is  Cheap  and  Water  Plenty. 

Mason  valley,  Lyon  county,  is  certainly  a most  inviting  fiekl  for  the  home-seeker, 
for  no  place  on  the  coast  otters  greater  inducements  for  the  investment  of  idle 
capital.  The  (iazette  desii’es  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  other 
sections  the  magnificent  opportunities  this  valley  presents.  The  valley  is  located 
forty-five  miles  from  Dayton,  and  through  it  runs  the  Cai’son  and  Colorado  Rail- 
road, extending  from  a Virginia  and  Truckee  connection  at  Mound  House  to 
Keeler,  a point  300  miles  south.  While  crops  for  many  years  have  been  raised 
without  artificial  irrigation,  yet  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  valley  is  its 
facilities  for  irrigation.  The  Walker  river,  with  its  eastern  and  western  branches, 
flows  through  it  from  south  to  north,  thence  to  the  eastward,  emptying  into  Walker 
lake.  Properly  utilized  the  larger  part,  if  not  all  the  valley  land,  may  be  irrigated 
from  this  river.  At  this  time  there  is  a large  body  of  water  flowing  through  the 
river  channel  and  going  to  waste,  as  is  the  fact  on  the  Carson,  Truckee  and 
Humboldt. 


History  of  the  Valley. 

N.  H.  A.  Mason  made  the  first  laud  location  in  18-59  and  built  the  first  house. 
In  1861  he  made  a successful  experiment  of  sowing  barley  and  planting  potatoes, 
but  notwithstanding  the  many  allurements  of  speculation  caused  by  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  various  mining  excitements  on  the  Pacific  coast  since ’61,  ;Mr. 
IMason  has  never  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  valley  which  bears  his  name,  and 
now  is  the  owner  of  a princely  domain  comprising  IS.OlX)  acres  of  the  choicest  land. 

D.  H.  Prymer  says  : “ I have  100  acres  of  alfalfa  which  I will  cut  three  times 
this  year,  and  which  will  yield  over  five  tons  per  acre.  I have  45  acres  of  wheat 
which  will  produce  this  season  not  less  than  45  bushels  per  acre.  My  wheat,  which 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Fair  held  at  Kew^Orleans  in  1884,  yielded  an 
average  of  45  bushels  per  acre.  My  honey  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  that  year  re- 
ceived second  prize. 

H.  Sefton  says  : “ From  a test  made  from  one  thousand  hop  roots  planted  this 
season  I have  reason  to  think  that  hop-raising  in  this  valley  will  prove  to  be  as 
great  a success  as  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I have  two  hundred  acres  of 
alfalfa  that  has  not  been  irrigated  for  the  past  four  years,  fifty  acres  of  these  two 
hundred  acres  not  having  been  irrigated  for  ten  years,  and  the  yield  per  acre,  three 
tons.  Potatoes  and  beets  of  the  finest  quality  grow  as  well  on  my  land  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.” 

Charles  Snyder  says  : “ I have  had  an  experience  of  twenty-eight  years  farm- 
ing in  this  valley.  The  greatest  yield  of  products  per  acre  in  any  one  season  are 
as  follows : Nine  tons  of  alfaltk,  twenty-five  tons  of  potatoes,  sixtv  bushels  of 
wheat  and  sixty  bushels  of  barley.  The  average  crop  per  acre  for  the  twenty-eight 
years  I have  lived  in  this  valley  is  six  tons  of  alfalfa,  ten  tons  of  potatoes,  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  and  forty  bushels  of  barley.  I liave  a young  orchard  con- 
sisting of  apricots,  quinces,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  plums  and'grapes,  all  of  which 
bear  well.  In  my  garden  I have  blackberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  abundance.  For  these  fruits  I think  this 
valley  is  unsurpassed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  ” 

A.  Herbold  says  : “ For  the  past  twenty-two  years  I have  lived  on  this  ranch 
and  have  not  had  one  failure  in  the  barley,  oat  or  wheat  crop,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  for  wheat  has  been  thirty-five  bushels.  There  has  never  been  an  insect  or 
disease  to  injure  my  cereals.  My  alfalfa  has  averaged  five  tons  per  acre.  ” 

Dr.  S.  L.  Leavitt  says  : “I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  con- 
tinuously for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  fourteen  of  which  has  been  in  Mason 
Valley,  and  I can  conscientiously  say  that  it  has  the  healthiest  climate  that  I ever 
knew.  ” 

Barrett  Bros,  say:  “An  industrious  family  can  make  a good  living  here  on 
thirty  acres  of  land.” 

John  G.  Young,  ex-County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Lyon  county,  says: 
“ I am  familiar  with  the  famous  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  else- 
where, but  I think  Mason  Valley  produces  wheat  the  best  in  quality  and  the  largest 
amount  to  the  acre  of  any  place  in  the  United  States.” 

Angus  McLeod,  ex-County  Treasurer  and  ex-Commissioner  of  Esmeralda 
county,  says:  “I  have  seventy  acres  of  barley  (without  irrigation)  that  will  yield 
this  season  not  less  than  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes  that 
11-E 
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will  yield  fifteen  tons.  I have  in  iny  orcliard  one  apple  tree  wliich  five  years  ago 
yielded  2,160  pounds.  Eight  of  my  best  apple  trees  will  produce  not  less  than  one 
ton  of  apples  to  each  tree.  I have  not  had  one  entire  failure  in  my  apple  crop  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  I think  there  is  no  better  place  than  Mason  Valley  for  pears, 
apples,  prunes,  plums  and  certain  kinds  of  cherries.  I have  100  acres  of  wheat  that 
will  yield  this  season  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  on  an  average.” 

A.  J.  Barrett  says  : “ I have  raised  potatoes  in  Nevada  for  the  market  during 
the  thirty  years  I have  lived  in  Nevada,  thirteen  years  of.  which  have  been  in 
Mason  valley.  Last  year  I had  twenty  acres  of  potatoes ; this  year  I liave  seventeen 
acres.  Last  year  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  ten  tons  at  $20  per  ton,  total  yield 
of  §200  per  acre  ; the  cost  of  production  being  §6  per  ton,  including  the  hauling  to 
the  railroad,  hence  leaving  a net  profit  of  §140  per  acre.  My  potatoes  are  sold  in 
tlie  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  bring  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  potatoes  of  other  States.” 

O.  H.  Higgins  says  : “ Wonderful  crops  of  fruit  of  various  kinds  are  produced  in 
Mason  valley.” 

Governor  R.  K.  Colcord  says  : “ I have  visited  Mason  valley  at  all  seasons  of  the 

year  and  have  examined  growing  crops,  depth  and  character  of  the  soil,  and  believe 
it  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  valleys  in  the  State.  With  proper  storage 
there  would  be  water  sutiicient  to  irrigate  the  entire  valley.” 

The  Gazette  believes  that  1,000  acre's  planted  to  apples  would  in  three  years’  time 
return  a handsome  profit  on  the  investment.  It  would  cost  to  prepare  the  ground, 
that  is,  plow  and  harrow  it  seven  or  eiglit  times  and  plant  tlie  trees — ^70  to  the  acre, 
25  feet  apart — about  §30,000  the  first  year  ; of  this  amount  15  cents  each  would  go  to 
buy  trees.  The  second  year  it  woidd  cost  about  §15,000  to  care  for  the  1,000  acres, 
and  the  third  a like  sum,  making  §60,000.  The  second  year  the  investor  would 
begin  to  get  some  of  his  money  back,  and  the  third  year  Avould  yield  a handsome 
profit.  Nearly  all  the  apples  that  California  uses  go  from  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Utah  and  some  of  them  even  go  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  With  reason- 
able rates  of  transimrtation  this  State  could  supply  as  fine  apples  and  pears  as  can 
be  grown  anywhere,  and  they  would  command  as  good  i>rices  in  the  market.  The 
Carson  A Colorado,  Virginia  & Truckee  and  Southern  Pacific  companies  would  no 
doubt  make  a very  libei’al  rate  on  fruit  if  asked  to  do  so,  and  thei'e  is  no  reason 
why  Mason  Valley  should  not  be  supplying  the  coast  with  the  hardier  varieties  of 
fruit  four  years  from  this  time  if  the  right  men  come  along,  willing  to  make  the 
venture.  The  finest  kind  of  land  with  water  can  be  bought  for  §5'per  acre.  The 
Gazette  has  looked  into  the  question  of  late  and  is  satisfied  that  no  field  on  the  coast 
presents  finer  opportunities  than  does  Mason  Valley. 

Here  follows  what  a few  of  the  farmers  of  that  section  say  regarding  the  climate, 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  etc.  : W.  B.  Sanders  says  : “No  failure  in  the  apple  crop 
for  twenty  years.  I have  been  in  the  valley  for  twenty-five  years  and  the  following 
are  among  the  greatest  amounts  raised  on  an  acre  in  one  season:  Wheat,  sixty 
bushels;  barley,  eighty  bushels  ; potatoes,  fourteen  tons;  alfalfa,  eight  tons;  oats, 
seventy-five  liushels.  The  average  for  the  twenty-five  years  has  been  : Wheat, 
thirty  bushels  ; barley,  forty  bushels  ; potatoes,  seven  ton's  ; alfalfa,  five  tons  ; oats, 
fifty  bushels.  I have  not  had  a failure  in  my  apple  crop  for  twenty  years.  This  is 
the  best  country  I have  ever  seen  for  carrots,  gooseberries  and  many  other  kinds  of 
berries.  Plums,  prunes  and  peaches  also  do  well.” 

C.  Hernlder  says:  “Having  lived  in  this  valley  about  twenty-five  years,  I think 
I know  something  of  its  capabilities  and  resources.  In  evidence  of  our  excellent 
climate,  I have  always  had  the  best  of  healtli,  my  doctor  bills  for  the  quarter  of  a 
century  being  less  than  forty  dollars.  My  wheat  this  year  will  yield  forty  bushels 
per  acre  ; my  alfalfa,  four  and  one-half  tons  per  acre.  Our  hogs  are  fattened  in  the 
alfalfa  fields  and  the  hog  Imsiness  is  exceedingly  profitable,  no  more  profitable  any- 
where. The  honey  business  also  pays  well.  Last  season  we  sold  in  the  Saci-amento 
market  one  ton  of  honey  Avhieh  netted  a profit  of  §200.” 

.1.  M.  Houston,  ex-Coimty  Surveyor  of  Esmeralda  and  ex-County  Cornmis- 
sioner  of  Lyon  county,  says:  “After  a residence  in  this  valley  of  twenty  years  I 
cheerfully  indorse  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  place.  The  soil  will  produce  as  good 
quality  and  as  mucli  in  quantity  of  any  kind  of  vegetables,  cereals  or  fruit  as  are 
produced  in  a similar  climate  anywhere  else  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  ai'e  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains,  hence  protected  from  severe  winds.  The 
climate  in  winter  is  milde)'  in  comparison  Avith  the  Eastern  States  of  the  same 
latitude,  and  for  the  twenty  years  I have  lived  in  this  valley  there  has  not  been  an 
annual  average  snoAvfall  of  exceeding  three  inches.  For  the  period  of  twenty  years 
there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a loss  of  stock  by  reason  of  the  cold  weather.” 

Henry  Wood,  Clerk  of  Lyon  county,  says : “ Have  lived  in  Mason  Valley  since 
the  month  of  April,  1879,  and  have  been  engaged  in  farming  continuously  since  that 
time.  The  surface  soils  of  Mason  Valley  are  deep  and  of  variecP  character — adobe, 
black  and  white  loam,  sand  and  alluvial  in  nature.  There  is  no  valley  of  equal  area 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  affords  a finer  Avater  supply  for  irrigating  purposes  than 
Mason  Valley.” 

James  Nichol,  ex-Couuty  Commissioner,  says : “ I think  Mason  Valley  has  no 
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equal  in  the  production  of  -w’heat,  for  here  wheat  has  no  rust,  uo  smut  and  no  cheat, 
and  the  production  per  acre  at  least  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  place. 

“I  have  had  hops  growing  on  my  ranch  here  for  twenty  years  and  believe  this 
to  be  the  natural  home  of  the  hop  vine.  If  cultivated  here  in  large  tracts  it  would 
be  profitable.  It  would  be  less  expense  to  gather  here  than  elsewhere,  because  of 
large  numbers  of  Indians  who  work  cheaply  and  are  excellent  hop-pickers.” 


GRANTS  OF  LAND  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA. 


THEIR  HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATUS. 

There  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, at  different  times,  lands  to  the  amount  of  661,680  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty -sixth  sections,  or  lands  granted 
in  lieu  thereof,  amounting  to  2,071,204.70  acres;  total  2,732,- 
884.70.  Of  this  amount  there  have  been  approved  to  the  State 
2,248,374.50  acres,  leaving  due  the  State  a balance  of  484,510.20 
acres.  Part  of  this  latter  amount  has  already  been  selected  and 
will  principally  be  approved.  Some  selections  will  be  canceled,  by 
reason  of  claims  to  the  land  dating  prior  to  State  selections,  alleged 
mineral  character  of  the  land,  and  from  other  causes. 

SIXTEENTH  AND  THIRTY-SIXTH  SECTIONS  GRANT. 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  iMarch  21,  1864,  appropriated  sec- 
tions numbered  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty-six  (36)  in  each  township  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  amounting  to  about  3,925,333  acres,  to  school 
purposes.  Of  this  quanity,  thfe.  State  authorities  had  sold  prior  to 
June  16,  1880,  61,967.08  acres,  or  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  in  sixteen  years. 

By  relinquishing  to  the  United  States  all  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  remaining  unsold  on  the  16th  of  June,  1880,  the  State 
of  Nevada  on  that  date  secured  a grant  of  2,000,000  acres  of  land 
to  be  chosen  from  any  unappropriated  non-mineral  land  in  this  State, 
and  to  be  disposed  of  under  such  laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  (See 
2, 000, 000-acres  grant. ) 

THE  INDEMNITY  OR  “LIEU”  GRANT. 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  26,  1859,  permits  States 
to  select  lands  as  indemnity  for  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
lost  ‘ ‘ in  place  ” to  the  State.  ‘ ‘ Where  settlements  with  a view  to 
pre-emption  have  been  made  before  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  the 
field,  which  are  found  to  have  been  made  on  sections  sixteen  or  • 
thirty-six,  those  sections  shall  be  subject  to  the  pre-emption  claim 
of  such  settler,  and  if  they  or  either  of  them  have  been  or  shall  be 
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reserved  for  colleges  or  schools  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
lands  lie,  other  lands  of  like  quantity  are  appropriated  in  lieu  of 
such  as  may  he  patented  by  pre-emptors,  and  other  lands  are  also 
appropriated  to  compensate  deficiencies  for  school  purposes,  where 
sections  sixteen  or  thirty-six  are  fractional  in  quantity,  or  where 
one  or  both  are  wanting  by  reason  of  the  township  being  fractional, 
or  from  any  natural  cause  whatever.  ” 

Under  this  law  the  State  of  Nevada  has  selected  and  reserved  as 
indemnity  for  losses,  9,228.62  acres  of  land. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANT— 500,000  ACRES. 

Acts  of  Congress,  approved  September  4,  1841,  and  March  21, 
1864,  grant  to  the  State  of  Nevada  500,000  acres  of  land  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  4,  1866,  provides;  “That 
the  appropriation  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  edu- 
cational purposes,  of  tlie  500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  said  State 
by  the  law  of  September  4,  1841,  for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed.  ” 

Under  tlie  terms  of  this  grant  the  State  of  Nevada  has  had  ap- 
proved 480,823.45  aci’es  of  land,  leaving  a balance  due  the  State  of 
19,176.55  acres  already  in  part  selected. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  GRANT— 90,000  ACRES. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  30,000  acres  of 
land  for  eacli  Seiiator  and  Representative  in  Congress  in  each  State 
is  donated  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  therein. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  16,  1872,  provides:  “That 
the  grant  made  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  under  Section  3 of  the  Act 
of  July  4,  1866,  entitled  ‘ An  Act  concerning  certain  lands  granted 
to  the  State  of  Nevada,  ’ shall  not  cease  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  said  State  to  provide  at  least  one  college,  as  required  by  the 
several  Acts  of  Congress  as  a condition  of  said  grant,  but  the  same 
shall  continue  in  full  force,  provided  that  all  the  conditions  of  law 
be  complied  with  prior  to  the  10th  of  May,  1877.” 

A joint  resolution,  relative  to  continuiiig  in  force  a grant  of 
90, 000  acres  of  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada  by  the  United  States, 
passed  by  the  Legislature  .January  24,  1879,  reads  as  follows; 

Whekbas,  The  grant  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
from  tlie  public  domain  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  from  this 
State,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ninety  thousand  acres,  was  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  “ An  Act  donat- 
ing iiublic  lands  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  which  may  provide  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,”  approved  April  14,  1864,  and. 

Whereas,  By  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  “ An  Act  concerning 
certain  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Nevada,”  approved  .July  4,  1866,  and  an  Act  of 
Congress  entitled  “ An  Act  to  continue  iu  force  a grant  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for 
college  purposes,”  approved  March  16,  1872,  said  grant  was  continued  on  conditions 
that  at  least  one  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  shall  be  built  on  or  before 
the  10th  daj'  of  May,  1877 ; therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  By  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  conjointly  that  oiir  Senators  be  in- 
structed, and  our  Representative  in  Congress  be  requested,  to  use  all  honorable 
means  within  their  power  to  secure  a further  extension  of  time  of  not  less  than  ten 
years  to  enable  the  State  of  Nevada  to  provide  or  establish  at  least  one  college  build- 
ing in  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  grant  appproved  April  14,  A.  D.  1864,  and 
the  several  amendatory  and  supplementary  Acts  in  relation  thereto. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  enrolled  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Representative  in  Congress,  and  that  each 
copy  thereof  be  accompanied  by  a letter  from  his  Excellency,  urging  upon  our  rep- 
resentatives their  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  matter  thereof. 


On  Marcli  3,  1883,  Congress  passed  the  following  : 

Beit  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty_two,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  4.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to 
which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  of  some  other 
safe  stocks  ; or  the  same  may  be  invested  by  the  States  having  no  State  stocks,  in 
any  other  manner  after  the  Legislatures  of  such  States  shall  have  assented  thereto, 
and  engaged  that  such  funds  shall  yield  not  less  than  five  per  centum  upon  the 
amount  so  invested  and  that  the  principal  thereof  shall  forever  remain  unimpaired ; 
p/'owded,  that  the  moneys  so  invested  or  loaned  shall  constitute  a perpetual  fund, 
the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiininished  (except  so  far  as  may  be 
provided  in  section  five  of  this  Act),  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated,  by  each  State  Which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  to 
the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  aud  professions  of  life. 

Of  the  90,000  acres  of  land  donated  in  this  grant  87,712.25  acres 
have  been  approved  to  the  State,  leaving  due  the  State  a balance  of 
2,287.75  acres. 

UNIVERSITY  GRANT— 46,080  ACRES. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  4,  1866,  provides  "that  land 
equal  in  amount  to  seventy-two  entire  sections,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a University  in  said  State,  is  hereby 
granted  to  the  State  of  Nevada.” 

Of  the  46,080  acres  of  land  donated  in  this  grant,  39,959.62 
acres  have  been  approved  to  Nevada,  leaving  due  the  State  a bal- 
ance of  6,120.38  acres. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GRANT— 12,800  ACRES. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  21,  1864,  donates  twenty 
entire  sections  of  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  public  buildings  at  the  Capital  of  said  State  for  legislative 
and  judicial  purposes. 

Of  this  grant  of  12,800  acres,  12,704.79  acres  have  been  approved 
to  Nevada,  leaving  due  the  State  a balance  of  95.21  acres. 


STATE  PRISON  GRANT— 12,800  ACRES. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  21,  1864,  donates  twenty 
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entire  sections  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a suitable  building 
for  a Penitentiary  or  State  Prison. 

Of  this  grant  of  12,800  acres,  there  have  been  approved  12,- 
773.32  acres,  leaving  due  the  State  a balance  of  26.68  acres. 

THE  2,000,000- ACRES  GRANT. 

In  1841  Congress  granted  to  all  public  land  States  the  sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  land  in  each  township,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  placed  in  a fund,  the  interest  only  of  which  should 
he  used  for  school  purposes.  Tlie  Act  of  March  21,  1864,  enabling 
the  Territory  of  Nevada  to  form  a State  Government,  carried  this 
grant  to  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions aggregate  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  State  or  3,925,333  acres. 
An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  16,  1880,  granted  to  the  State 
of  Nevada  2,000,000  acre.s*of  land,  on  condition  of  the  surrender  to 
the  United  States  of  all  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  un- 
disposed of  at  that  date.  Of  this  grant  there  have  been  approved 
1,543,745.47  acres,  549. 10  acres  of  which  have  been  relinquished, 
leaving  due  the  State  a balance  of  456,803.63  acres. 


EXHIBIT 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  several  grants  of  land  donated  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 
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REPORT  OF  SURVEYOR  GENERAL 


EXHIBIT 


Showing  total  selections  of  land  by  the  State  and  aj)provals  by  the  United 
States  Land  Office  imder  the  2, 000, 000- Acre  Grant,  from  the  date 
of  the  first  selection,  November  10,  1880,  to  December  81,  1892. 


Seebctions. 

Eureka 

District — Acres. 

Carson  City 
District — Acres. 

Total  Acres. 

Prior  to  1883_  - . 

' 75,771,S4 

95,173.84 

35,648.76 

36,496.37 

66,119.47 

102,018.33 

1.54,779.20 

95,176.90 

.59,168.40 

82,876.44 

12,134..39 

57,508.14 

167,945.68 

77,201.66 

68,048.60 

169,970.25 

275,715.30 

380,858.80 

224,278.65 

143,207.44 

197,805.75 

38,590.26 

68,468.02 

During  1883  _ . . 

During  1884  _ . . _ __ 

During  1885  - _ __ 

During  1886  - _ 

During  1887 

During  1888  _ _ - 

During  1889  --  _ _ 

During  1890  

During  1891  _ _ 

During  1892  _ _ _ 

1 4b552.90 

i 31,552.23 

: 103,850.78 

17.3,696.97 

--I  226,079.60 

1 129,101.75 

83,839.04 
i 114,929.31 

26,455.87 
! 10,959.88 

Sum  total _ 

1,014,790.17 

797,100.24 

1,811,890.41 

Eureka  District— Approvals. 

Carson  City  District- 

-Approvals 

Total 

Acres. 

List  No.  ! Date. 

Acres. 

List  No. 

Date. 

Acres. 

1 Mav  24,  1882_. 

.38,476.10 

1 

May  6,  1882— 

55,6.37.64 

94,113.74 

2 May  5,  1883 

19,6.53.89 

2 

March  3,  1883 

26,4.55.90 

46,109.79 

3 Sept.  28,  1883_ 

21,274.23 

3 

Sept.  28,  1883  - 

21,953.40 

4:3,227.63 

4 Jan.  7,  1884-__ 

5,925.71 

4 

Jan.  7,  1884--- 

6,317.43 

12,243.14 

5 Sept.  29,  18S4_ 

30,28.3.68 

5 

Sept.  29,  1884- 

23,17.3.;38 

53,457.06 

6 Nov.  26,  1887- 

39,3.39.99 

6 

Oct.  21,  1887  __ 

41,0.37.05 

80,.377.04 

7 .Tune  21, 1889-- 

17,219.92 

7 

June  21,  1889  - 

13,424.62 

30,644,54 

8 Feb.  8,  1890 

222,996.31 

8 

July  1,  1889  __ 

125,865.94 

348,862.25 

9 Nov.  5,  1890- 

184,179.93 

9 

Aug.  8,  1890  __ 

116,912-92 

301,092.85 

10  .Jan.  8,  1892 

100,802.20 

10 

March  26,  1891 

147,831.16 

248,633.36 

11  Jan.  8,  1892-— 

68,458.71 

11 

Feb.  27,  1892  - 

56,-225.78 

124,684.49 

12  Feb.  27,  1892- 

50,.5,50.73 

12 

Oct.  7,  i892  — 

58,848.45 

109,.399.18 

13  Sept.  15,  1892- 

50,000.40 

50,900.40 

Surntotal  . _ _ 

850,061  80 

693,6a3.67 

— 

1,543,745.47 

By  relinquishments  -- 

'549  10 

Total  number  of  acres  approved 

1,543,196..37 

Note.  Uedacting  from  the  number  of  acres  selected  the  number  of  acres  ap- 
proved as  above  shown,  leaves  a balance  to  be  approved  of  268,694.04  acres,  and  de- 
ducting the  number  of  acres  selected  from  the  2,000,000  acres  in  the  grant  shows 
188,109.59  ares  remaining  uuselected  by  the  State. 
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EXHIBIT 

Showing  monthly  selections  of  land  by  the  State  in  the  United  Stcdes 
Land  Offices  under  the  2, 000, 000 -acres  grant. 


Months. 

Carson  City  Land  District. 

Eureka  Land  District. 

Acres-1891. 

Acres-1892. 

Acres-1891.  Acres-1892. 

January  

887.45 

240.00 

200.00  753.72 

February  

400.00 

6,993.73 

722.72  988.04 

March 

4,251.76 

30,030.94 

840.00  358.31 

April 

240.00 

3,555. 14 

441.22  684.61 

May 

640.00 

3,040.46 

3,317.68  594.62 

June 

1,200.00 

840.00 

5,747.32  1,078.45 

July 

997.35 

1,593.61 

1,575.91  719.57 

Au^'ust 

160.54 

4,527.84 

160.00  692.56 

September  _ 

401.32 

2,885.32 

6,704.16  2,548.41 

October 

320.00 

2,400.30 

3,337.67  1,072.87 

Foy ember  _ 

2,313.11 

1,400.80 

2,570.39 

December  _ 

322.86 

838.80  1,468.72 

Totals 

12,134.39 

57,508.14 

26,455.87  10,959.88 

EXHIBIT 

Showing  the  quantity  of  land  applied  for  in  the  Stcde  during  each 
month  of  the  years  1S91  and  1892, 


Months. 


Acres-1891. 


Acres-1892.  ; Total-Acres. 


January 

892.84 

2,799.89 

3,692.73 

February 

1,561.36 

7,476.61 

9,037.97 

March 

4,771.76 

31, 695. 52 

36,467.28 

April 

1,080.27 

4,400.05 

5,480.32 

May 

5,280.49 

5,635.29 

10,915.78 

June 

3, 635. 79 

2,343.69 

5,979.48 

July 

1,696.13 

1,355.10 

3,051.23 

August 

280.54 

4, 656. 50 

4,937.04 

September 

7,265.48 

4,614.11 

11,879.59 

October 

3,617.67 

5,661.50 

9,279.17 

Noy  ember 

5,483.32 

2,161.35 

7,644.67 

December 

1,204.37 

2,637.12 

3,841.49 

Total 

36,770.02 

75,436. 73 

112,206.75 

Less  withdrawn 

1,647.99 

1,075.85 

2,723.84 

Xet  amount  applied  for 

35,122.03 

74,360.88 

109,482.91 
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REPORT  OP  SURVEYOR  GENERAL 


EXHIBIT 


Shoiving  the  quantity  of  land  afpplied  for  in  each  county  of  the  State 

during  the  years  1891-92. 


Counties. 

Acres,  1891.  j 

Acres,  1892. 

Total. 

Churchill 

1,482.71 

740.00 

2,222.71 

Douglas 

600.00 

1,200.00 

1,800.00 

Elko _ - 

6,770.51 

8,471.79 

15,242.30 

Esmeralda 

2,952.70 

1,196.12 

4,148.82 

Eureka  _ 

120.00 

475.85 

595.85 

Humboldt 

1,827.35 

3,142.66 

4,970.01 

Lander 

481.13 

195.82 

676.95 

Lincoln 

12,129.37 

2,658.80 

14,788.17 

Lyon 

3,531.76 

2,514.82 

6,046.58 

Nye  — _ __  _ 

2,069.61 

1,758.39 

3,828.00 

Ormsbv 

160.00 

199.92 

359.92 

Storey 

80. 00 

160.00 

240.00 

Washoe 

3,002.63 

51,444.99 

54,447.62 

White  Pine 

1,562.25 

1,277.57 

2,839.82 

Total 

1 36,770.02 

! 75,436.73 

112,206.75 

EXHIBIT 


Showing  the  area  of  land  patented  by  the  State  and,  the  number  of 

jmtents  issued. 


Number  of 

Acres. 

Number  of  patents  issued  prior  to  Januaiy 
1,  1891  _ . _ _ _ _ 

Number  of  patents  issued  during  the  years 
1891  and  1892 

Total  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  State 
Area  of  land  patented  prior  to  Januaiy  1, 
1891 

3,035 

314 

524,023.23 

53,993.62 

578,016.85 

3,349 

Area  of  land  patented  during  the  years 
1891  and  1892 

Total  area  of  land  patented  by  the  State. 
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EXHIBIT 

Shoiuing  the  number  of  acres  of  forfeited  lands  tvhich  have  reverted  to  the 
State,  and  amount  of  first  payments  on  same,  under  all  the  grants 
to  January  1,  1893. 


Gbant. 

Acres. 

First  Payment. 

At  §1  2.5. 

At  $2  50. 

At  $1  25. 

At  $2  50. 

School  Lands 

179,472  03 

25,036  07 

$44,868  00 

$12,518  03 

Mining  College 

29,320  00 

2,880  00 

7,330  00 

1,440  00 

University 

11,760  00 

480  00 

2,940  00 

240  00 

Grand  total 

220,552  03 

28,396  07 

$55,138  00 

$14,198  03 

Note — Of  the  above  total  there  has  been  forfeited  during  the  years  1891-92  : 


Acres. 

Amount  of 
interest  paid. 

Amount  of 
principal  paid. 

Total. 

Number  of  acres  at 
$1  25 

47,271  35 

$368  27 

$11,980  03 

$12,348  30 

Number  of  acres  at 
$2  50 

676  07 

42  40 

• 338  03 

380  43 

Totals 

47,947  42 

$410  67 

$12,318  06 

$12,728  73 

EXHIBIT 

Showing  the  number  of  acres  of  reverted  lands  reapplied  for  under  all  the 
Grants,  and  payments  thereon  during  the  years  1891-92. 


GRANT.  j 

x\  cres. 

First  Payment. 

Acres. 

Full  Payment. 

At.§l  25 

At  $2  50 

At§l  25. 

At  §2  50 

At§l  25 

1 

At  §2  .50 

At§l  25  At  §2  50 

1 

School  Lands 
Mining  College.-- 
University  - 

Total-  - - 

J 

7,628.92 

320.21 

40.00 

599.05 

§1,907  23 
80  05 
10  00 1 

§299  53 

145.24 

1 §181  75! 

i i 

7,989.13 

i 

599.05 

§1,997  28 

§299  53 

, 145.24  

' $181  75' 

1 

EXHIBIT 

Showing  number  and  condition  of  land  co-ntracts  on  the  31st  dng 'of  December,  1893,  under  Section  9 oj  an  Act 
approved  March  5,  1873,  and  Sections  8 and  9 of  an  Act  approved  March  13,  l'S86. 
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EXHIBIT 


Showing  cash  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  on  account  of  lands  during 

the  years  1891-92. 


Kind  of  Payment. 

1891. 

1892. 

Payments  (20  per  cent.)  at  time  of  ap- 
plication 

$9,192  50 
3,353  39 

4,049  88 
40 

9,688  22 
43,750  35 

$18,859  18 
445  19 

5,132  46 

5 00 

13,355  30 
60,343  36 

Full  payments  at  time  of  apjilication  _ 
Second  and  full  payments  on  land  pre- 
\douslv  applied  for 

Additional  deposit 

Payments  on  contracts  otlier  than  inter- 
est 

Interest  payments  on  contracts 

Totals 

Amount  withdrawn  on  account  of  lands 
applied  for  during  1891-92 

Net  cash  paid  into  State  Treasury  for 
1891-92,  account 

$70,034  74 

803  51 

$98,140  49 

308  96 

$69,231  23 

$97,831  53 
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REPORT  OE  SURVEYOR-  GENERAL 


Unclaimed  State  Patents  Awaiting  Delivery  to  Proper  Claimants. 


Applica- 
tion No. 

Patent 

No. 

Name  of  Patentee. 

1 

.Postoffice  Address. 

331 

1 338 

Joint  Biirp'oviie  i _ _ 

109 

' 344 

0 J 

.Inmos  P).  (IIrso’ow 

Scottsville,  Nev. 

28 

348 

Jose})h  Trench 

Silver  City,  Nev. 

21 

353 

Joseph  Trench 

Silver  Citv,  Nev. 

34 

356 

hOcholfifi  Hilo-er. 

Carson,  Nev. 

208 

366 

Chester  Bethel 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

316 

367 

James  Anderson 

Glenhrook,  Nev. 

420 

408 

399 

430 

Alexander  Lunan  __ 
Joel  F.  Wltitcomb 

Carson,  Nev. 

Carson,  Nev. 

402 

432 

Beni  ant  in  Sh  anel 

Carson,  Nev. 

191 

674 

0 

Tlioinas  Roche 

Empire,  Nev. 

192 

675 

Peter  Roche 

Empire,  Nev. 

3,104 

1,615 

5 

815 

James  McRorin 

Carson,  Nev. 

821 

John  Reed 

Genoa.  Nev. 

1,270 

1,829 

I).  P.  Smart  _ 

Carson,  Nev. 

2,191 

2 227 
2’ 394 

Samuel  Bell 

Genoa,  Nev. 

l'830 

1,859 

George  S.  Mayhew-.. 
1/onis  Tnlcott 

Carson,  Nev. 
Carson,  Nev. 

2,633 

l',860 

1,884 

W.  J.  IlilR 

Reno,  Nev. 

'385 

Jacob  Hand 

Carson,  Nev. 

395 

1^885 

Henry  AVintei’s 

Carson,  Nev. 

813 

1,889 

1,961 

2,104 

John  AVesley  Handy 
Eusebe  Ravenell 

Pa  rn.d  i se  A-^al  1 ey,  N ev. 

4, 590 
154 

Aurora,  Nev. 

G.  AAh  Tyler  _ _ 

AVads worth,  Nev. 

264 

2' 106 

Anson  C.  Jones 

Carson,  Nev. 

394 

292 

2,108 

2,109 

Benjamin  F.  Rogers 
Antoine  Dorais 

Carson,  Nev. 
Carson,  Nev. 

1,748 

2, 209 

George  Potts 

Reno,  Nev. 

2,120 

2,211 

2,342 

2,730 

2,810 

Isaac  C.  Bateman 

Battle  Mountain,  Nev. 

987 

987 

1,926 

Sidney  Barton 

Sidney  Barton 

John  H.  Alerritt 

Mrs.  S.  Barton,  Brln’gton,  Mich. 
Mrs.  S.  Barton,  Brln’gton,  Mich. 

Reno,  Nev. 

7,221 

2.893 

2.894 

2.895 

George  E.  Ross 

Belleville,  Nev. 

7,453 

7,493 

1,646 

193 

Miguel  Y rarzaltal 

Aurora,  Nev. 

Alivnel  Yrarzabal 

Aurora,  Nev. 

2^918 

Ellen  Lockie 

Genoa,  Nev. 

2.951 

2.952 

Nicholas  Roche 

Empire,  Nev. 

499  [ 

Ira  S.  Parke 

A^irginia  City,  Nev. 

7,065  j 
7,064 
9,216 
9,826 

2,^967 

James  Sampson 

Cleveland,  Nev. 

2,968 

James  Sampson 

Cleveland,  Nev. 

3,099 

3,116 

Edward  AV.  Potter 

Stephen  S.  Lingo 

508  California  st,  San  Francisco 
Hawthorne,  Nev. 

5,364 

3,194 

Edward  Prince 

Hawthorne,  Nev. 

AND  STATE  LAND  REGISTER. 
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LAND  CONTESTS. 

Fourteen  contests  for  lands  were  certified  November  30th,  1885, 
to  the  District  Court,  Churchill  county,  only  three  of  which  have 
been  finally  settled.  From  June  1st,  1886,  to  November  23d,  1888, 
ten  contests  were  certified  to  the  District  Court  of  the  various  coun- 
ties wherein  the  lands  are  situated  and  three  have  been  settled. 
From  March  26th  to  Septemljer  20th,  18!)0,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  contests  were  certified  to  the  District  Court  for  the  several 
counties,  sixty-six  of  which  liave  been  settled. 

The  delay  in  adjudicating  these  contests,  some  of  which  are  of 
long  standing  in  the  courts,  occasion  hardship  and  serious  inconve- 
iiience  to  the  parties  interested  as  well  as  causing  financial  loss  to 
the  State  in  the  sums  that  would  be  paid  for  interest  and  princi- 
pal on  the  lands  locked  up  in  litigation.  The  opinion  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  concerning  contests  for  lands,  is  deemed 
pertinent  to  this  suljject  viz:  “In  every  contest  he  who  has  the 
actual  right  to  the  land  is  doubly  interested  in  securing  a title 
at  as  early  a day  as  possible.  First,  as  one  de.siring  to  have  the 
evidence  of  title  to  his  land,  and  again,  and  more  particularly,  be- 
cause it  has  l)een  brought  into  c![uestion.  So  long  as  it  is  ques- 
tioned and  judgment  deferred,  the  occupant  (or  tlie  legal  owner)  is 
deterred  from  making  improvements,  is  deprived  of  credit  and 
suffers  greatly  in  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  ” See  Report  of  Secretary 
of  Interior,  1890,  page  23.) 

DISPUTED  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES. 

The  disputed  boundary.  Eureka  county  vs.  Lander  county,  of 
which  a full  text  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  included 
in  my  last  report  (see  pages  109  and  110),  reversing  the  judgment 
in  favor  of  Eureka  county  and  the  cause  remanded.  To  this  decis- 
ion a motion  was  made  for  a rehearing.  On  March  10,  1891,  the 
following  decision  was  rendered  l)y  the  Supreme  Court,  viz : 

“The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  in  favor  of  Eureka  county  is 
reversed  and  cause  remanded.  What  the  status  of  the  above  case  is 
now  we  do  not  knorv.  Should  this  decision  remain  as  it  now  is 
the  old  boundary  lines  govern  between  these  two  counties ; and  if  so, 
the  old  boundaiy  line  between  Lander  and  Humboldt  counties 
should  be  restored  to  its  original  position.  ” 

The  boundary  line  between  Humboldt  and  Washoe  counties, 
agreeably  to  a compromise  made  between  said  counties,  should  be 
confirmed  by  statute. 


AND  STATE  LAND  REGISTER. 
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Estimated  Appropriations  Required  for  the  Administration  of 
the  State  Land  Office  during  the  Years  1893  and  1894. 

To  meet  the  many  requirements  incidental  to  the  proper  examina- 
tion of  approved  lists  and  issuance  of  contracts  in  duplicate  for  the 
lands  described  in  said  lists,  the  employment  of  sufficient  clerical 
aid  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  diligence  is  indispensable. 

In  addition  to  this,  another  urgent  requirement  is  the  furnishing 
to  the  County  Assessors,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year,  statements  sliowing  all  the  lands  that  liave  been  applied  for  in 
the  several  counties.  [See  Section  4,  General  Land  Law  Statutes, 
1889,  page  124.]  The  labor  involved  in  connection  with  the  above 
is  apart  from  the  dail}^  routine  of  office  duties,  such  as  the  examina- 
tion and  filing  of  applications,  affidavits,  transfers  of  title  and 
changes  of  postoffice  address  of  various  applicants;  also  the  dis- 
playing of  plats,  searching  of  records  and  responding  to  a continu- 
ally increasing  correspondence. 

The  followdng  appropriations  are  asked  for  the  fiscal  years  1893 


and  1894 : 

For  salary  of  Land  Agent  at  Washington,  D.  C. $2,000  00 

For  purchase  of  township  plats  in  U.  S.  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral’s office 500  00 

For  salary  of  Draughtsman 3,200  00 

For  salary  of  Clerks 6,000  00 

For  certified  copies  from  U.  S.  L.  0.,  Local  Land  Offices, 

etc.,  under  Section  21,  General  Land  Law 250  00 


Total $11,950  00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

.1.  E.  JONES, 

Surveyor  General  and  ex-officio  State  Land  Register  of  Nevada. 


APPENDIX. 


ASSESSORS’  REPORTS. 


Statistical  Reports  for  the  year  1892  have  been  received  from  eight 
counties  only. 

From  Elko,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  Lyon  and  Lincoln  counties, 
written  reports  have  been  received.  We  would  state  with  reference 
to  Nye  county,  that  no  report  had  been  received  in  this  office  from 
that  county  nor  was  there  one  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. In  order  to  formulate  a table  of  live  stock,  as  found  on 
pages  50  and  51  of  this  report,  it  was  necessary  to  compile  the 
same  from  the  tax  roll  of  the  county  direct  and  to  compile  said 
table  in  a uniform  manner  for  all  the  counties.  All  of  said  table  was 
made  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  various  counties. 

Before  this  appendix  had  been  transmitted,  however,  to  the  press  for 
publication,  the  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  was  re- 
ceived from  Nye  county,  and  by  courtesy  of  the  Board  we  were  per- 
mitted the  use  of  same  to  formulate  the  table  similar  to  the  one  on 
pages  43-44,  showing  area  of  land  cultivated,  and  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  county,  etc. 

The  figures  there  given  for  Nye  county,  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, etc.,  were  based  on  the  tables  from  the  report  of  1889  and 
1890,  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  said  county’s  productions 
we  have  herewith  formulated  a table  to  revise  those  on  pages  above 
referred  to  in  its  order  in  this  appendix. 

It  appears  that  the  neglect  in  the  non-compliance  with  the  law 
directing  and  imposing  the  duties  to  furnish  reports  [statistical  and 
written]  to  this  office  by  the  County  Assessors  biennially  is,  we 
believe,  in  a great  measure  due  to  a misapprehension  and  misunder- 
standing of  the  law  governing  their  official  actions  in  this  matter. 
Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rei^orts  transmitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  cover  the  same  ground  and  embodies  the 
same  purposes  as  do  the  reports  to  this  office,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  Surveyor  General  must  in  duty  bound,  under  the  law, 
embody  in  his  report  a statistical  report  of  the  various  counties  con- 
taining the  number  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  productions,  etc. , 
for  the  information  of  the  public.  In  order  to  perform  this  duty  he 
must  rely  upon  such  official  information  as  the  Assessors  may  fur- 
nish him  in  their  reports,  and  by  a neglect  or  refusal  on  their  part 
to  do  so  a full  and  complete  report  cannot  be  made.  We  have, 
however,  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  been  compelled  to  go  out- 
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side  of  our  office  for  the  desired  information  for  the  compilation  of 
our  table  ( wliich  has  entailed  much  extra  labor  and  expense ) to 
enable  us  to  present  a table  of  statistics  in  a reliable  manner.  This 
extra  duty  we  have  done  in  a careful  manner,  and  (without  any 
egotism)  we  consider  they  are  the  most  reliable  statistical  tables 
ever  compiled  and  prepared  by  this  office,  being  as  before  remarked, 
compiled  from  tlie  official  records  (the  County  Tax-Rolls) : comparing 
the  various  Assessors’  reports  transmitted  to  this  office  with  those  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  of  the  Tax-Rolls  of  the  various 
counties.  The  result  of  our  experience  and  investigations  in  the 
comparison  of  the  subject  is  this;  It  has  demonstrated  the'  fact 
that  tliere  (with  few  exceptions)  exists  wide  discrepancies  which  we 
cannot  reconcile  or  account  for.  Why  such  should  be  the  case  we  can- 
not answer.  It  is  conclusively  shown,  however,  that  the  reports  made 
to  this  office  are  unreliable  and  misleading  and  possess  no  merit  what- 
ever, and  the  labor  heretofore  performed  by  this  office  in  their  com- 
pilation was  for  naught.  We  are  in  hopes  that  in  the  future  more 
regard  will  be  given  by  the  Assessors  in  this  particular  part  of  their 
official  duties,  for  upon  this  alone  depends  the  value  of  such 
statistics. 

We  respectfully  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Assessors  to  the 
following  circular : 


Office  of  the  Surveyor-General,  State  of  Nevada,  ) 
Carson  City, ,18--  J 

To 

Auditor 

I respectfully  call  your  attention  to  Sections  2,  3,  4 and  8 of  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature entitled  “ An  Act  to  provide  for  obtaining  correct  statements  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  and  other  matters  of  statistical  infor- 
mation,” approved  February  20,  1873,  and  as  amended  February  17,  1879,  as  follows: 

Section  2.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  year  the  Surveyor- 
General  shall  furnish  to  the  Auditor  of  each  county  a sutficient  number  of  copies  of 
the  circular  letter  provided  for  by  Section  6 of  “ An  Act  concerning  the  office  of 
Surveyor-General,”  approved  March  20,  1865,  for  the  use  of  the  County  Assessor  of 
the  county,  and  said  Auditor  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  Assessor  on  or  before 
the  second  Monday  of  March  of  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  County  Assessor,  at  the  time  he  delivers  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  his  assessment  roll  for  tlie  year  in  which 
general  elections  are  held,  to  deliver  also  a written  report,  embracing  said  year  and 
the  preceding  year,  to  the  County  Auditor,  of  the  following  matters  within  his 
county:  First,  the  number  of  acres  in  agriculture  and  the  approximate  amount  of 
ao-riciiltural,  grazing  and  timlier  lands  ; second,  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  jacks, 
jennies,  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine ; third,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  wheat,  rye, 
maize  potatoes,  grapes  and  other  agricultural  products  : fourth,  a statement  of  the 
approximate  quantity  of  mineral  lands  in  such  county,  and  tlie  approximate 
quality  and  value  of  sucli ; fifth,  the  number  of  mills,  manufactories,  distilleries 
and  breweries,  classifying  each,  and  the  number  and  length  of  all  flumes  and 
water  ditclies  used  to  convey  water  for  mining,  manufiicturing  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses • sixtli,  the  number  of  transplanted  fish,  their  variety,  by  whom  transplanted 
and  into  what  stream  or  lake ; se-venth,  the  number  and  kind  of  forest,  fruit  or  nut 
trees  transi)lanted  and  under  successful  cultivation ; eighth,  he  shall  also  report 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  required  by  the  annual  circular  of  the  Surveyor- 
General,  and  for  such  report  he  shall  be  allowed  such  a sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  §100,  and  until  the 
delivery  of  such  report  the  last  month’s  salary  or  wages  of  said  Assessor  be  retained. 

Sec  4.  Each  of  such  County  Auditors  shall,  immediately  upon  receiving  the 
report  of  the  County  Assessor  provided  for  in  this  Act,  forward  the  same,  by  mail 
or  express,  to  the  .Surveyor  General  of  the  State. 


AND  STATE  LAND  REGISTER. 
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Sec.  8.  It  is  hereby  required  of  the  County  Assessors,  and  all  Deputy  County 
Assessors,  that  the  information  required  of  them  by  this  Act  shall  be  gathered  and 
collected  at  the  time  they  make  their  annual  assessment  for  taxation,  as  required 
by  lacv,  and  shall  be  gathered  by  diligent  and  personal  inquiry ; and  each  of  them 
shall  certify  to  said  reports  of  statistical  information  that  the  same  has  been  .so 
gathered,  and  is  as  full  and  complete  as  can  reasonably  be  made. 

I inclose  herewith  blanks  as  required  in  Section  0 of  this  Act,  and  ask  that  you 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Assessor  of  your  county,  together  with  a copy  of  this 
circular. 

Respectfully, 

J.  E.  .TONES,  Surveyor  General. 


REPORT  OF  ASSESSOR  OF  ELKO  COUNTY. 

To  (he  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  Xei'acia  : 

Sir  : I heresvith  .submit  my  report  as  Assessor  of  Elko  county  : 

Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  interests,  as  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  the  situ- 
ation in  Elko  county,  are  not  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  they  would  be  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  have  no  market  and  can  only  export  their  products  at  a loss, 
owing  to  the  high  rates  charged  for  transportation',  therefore  they  have  to  relj^  wholly 
upon  the  home  market  for  the  consumption  of  their  products,  and  as  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  the  demand  in  these  markets  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  in  devoting  his  time  and  labor  to  any  great  extent  in  that  direction  ; 
the  consequences  being  that  he  is  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  sources  to 
gain  a livelihood,  the  leading  of  which  is  stock  raising.  Many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  rich  tillaVde  soil  are  now  planted  in  alfalfa,  timothy  and  other  grasses  which  yield 
abundant  crops  with  but  little  irrigation.  As  will  be  noticed  by  the  statistics  sent 
by  me  from  this  county,  stock  raising  is  on  the  increase,  and  is'the  leading  industry 
of  eastern  Nevada,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  choicest  beeves  sold  in  the 
markets,  east  and  west,  are  from  the  ranges  in  Elko  county. 

Manufactures. 

As  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  manufacturing,  I am  unable  to  make  any 
report  on  the  subject. 

Mining. 

The  miniug  interests  of  Elko  county,  especially  in  Tuscarora,  and,  in  fact,  all 
over  the  county  udth,  perhaps,  but  few  exceptions,  I am  sorry  to  state,  has  anything 
but  a bright  future.  Under  the  present  conditions  and  prices  of  silver,  silver  mining 
has  about  come  to  a stand  still ; but  if  the  price  of  silver  was  anything  near  what  it 
should  be,  nearly  all  the  mines  in  Tuscarora  would  be  working'  to-day,  as  they  yet 
have  large  bodies  of  ore,  but  not  as  high  in  grade  as  in  former  years,  and,  therefore, 
all  that  is  left  to  the  mining  companies  is  to  close  down  their  mines,  or  nearly  so 
as  you  will  notice  by  the  following : 

The  North  Belle  Isle,  formerly  one  of  our  best  mines,  has  had  its  hoisting 
works  closed  down  fora  long  time',  and  at  the  present  time  has  only  sixteen  men  on 
its  pay  roll,  who  are  lowered  through  the  Navajo  shaft,  as  the  mines  are  all  con- 
nected under  ground. 

The  Belle  Lsle  has  but  six  men  on  its  pay  roll,  who  are  also  working  through 
the  Navajo  shaft. 

The  Navajo,  also  formerly  one  of  our  best  mining  properties,  has  sixteen  men 
on  its  pay  roll. 

The  above-named  mines,  which  are  under  the  superintendeney  of  R.  M.  Catlin, 
will,  so  I am  informed,  have  still  fewer  men  at  work  soon  if  some  action  favorable 
to  the  white  metal  is  not  accomplished. 

The  Coptis  and  Napyas,  under  the  superintendeney  of  J.  W.  Powell,  have  not 
been  developed  deeper  than  one  hundred  feet,  but  the  prospects  of  the  Coptis  are 
very  encouraging,  although  it  employs  but  three  men  at  present.  This  company 
being  very  careful  in  its  dealings,  will  not  increase  its  force  until  some  money  is 
realized  out  of  ore  at  present  lying  on  dump,  of  which  there  is  about  2,500  tons ; 
assay  value  about  820  in  gold  and  .S7  in  silver,  and  as  this  property  produces  nearly 
all  gold  a prosperous  future  may  be  looked  forward  to.  The  Napyas,  adjoining  the 
Coptis,  is  worked  by  leasers,  and  has  fair  prospects  ; also  principally  gold-bearing 
ore.  • 

The  Dexter  mine  has  been  worked  at  a profit  during  the  past  year ; it  has  at 
present  eighteen  men  employed,  about  325  tons  of  ore  on  dump.  It  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  the  fact  that  the  ore  is  principally  gold  bearing. 
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The  Commonwealth,  North  Commonwealth,  Del  Monte,  Nevada  Qneen  and 
Found  Treasure,  all  under  the  superintendeiicy  of  F.  Coffin,  are  virtuallv  closed 
down  ; only  a few  men,  probably  not  more  than  twenty,  being  at  work  on  leases. 

The  Grand  Prize  and  Argenta  are  also  almost  forgotten  ; perhaps  two  men 
working  in  the  Grand  Prize  on  a lease. 

Island  Mountain  mining  district,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Elko  county,  has, 
perhaps,  the  brightest  future  of  any  in  the  co’unty.  From  Mr.  W.  B.  Duval,  man- 
ager for  a Denver  company  of  capitalists,  I received  the  following  in  relation  to 
that  camp : 

The  comxiany,  which  is  one  with  unlimited  capital,  have  recently  purchased  all 
of  the  Penrod  jttacer  mining  claims,  and  have  just  completed  the  survey  and  loca- 
tion of  5,000  acres  of  placer  mining  ground.  They  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  a ditch  twelve  miles  in  length,  which  will  connect  with  two 
large  reservoirs,  and  ex^iect  to  put  in  a complete  water  system  of  about  1,000  inches 
for  six  months’  hydraulic  mining,  and  to  have  a pressure  of  from  three  to  live  hun- 
dred feet. 

The  company  also  contemiilate  developing  numerous  quartz  ledges  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Island  Mountain,  and  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of  ore  in  sight 
will  justify,  machinery  will  be  imt  up.  The  mineral  zone  in  that  district  being 
strong  and  well  detinecl  and  lying  in  favorable  formation,  the  values  being  in  gold 
of  good  grade,  and  having  sijiendid  mining  facilities,  with  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel 
ancl  water  for  power,  it  looks  as  though  one  beam  of  prosperity  lingers  for  the 
northern  part  of  Elko  county  once  more. 

Considerable  prospecting  has  been  done  in  Tuscarora  district,  outside  of  the 
mines  operated  by  comijanies,  during  the  summer,  but,  as  I could  learn,  no  im- 
portant ledges  have  been  discovered. 

Bullion  Mining  District,  or  Railroad,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  located  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Elko  county,  is  in  a comatose  state,  the  camp  being  nearly 
depopulated.  Several  valuable  ijroperties  are  situated  in  this  camp,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  would  once  more  produce  its  share  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Considerable  prospecting  is  being  done  in  Delmo,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  but  no  very  rich  strikes  have  been  reported. 

Water  Storage. 

The  question  of  water  storage  is  an  important  one,  which  has  been  before  the 
peoi^le  for  the  past  few  years,  and  is  one  which  should  have  prompt  attention  from 
our  representatives,  both  in  the  Legislature  and  in  both  Houses  at  Washington. 

It  is  a subject  which  is  of  great  imijortance  to  the  welfare  of  the  “ Battle  .Born 
State.”  The  report  made  by  my  iirecleeessor  in  18S8  conveys  my  ideas  exactly,  there- 
fore I will  not  attempt  to  further  them. 

Wild  Game  and  Fish. 

During  my  official  trips  throughout  all  parts  of  Elko  county  during  the  past 
summer,  I have  been  impressed  with  the  great  abundance  of  wild  game  in  all 
parts  of  the  county,  especially  that  part  lying  north  of  the  railroad.  During  the 
fall  months,  on  the  banks  of  almost  every  small  stream  can  be  seen  incalculable 
numbers  of  grouse,  jirarie  chickens,  sage  hens,  etc.  Deer  and  antelope  abound  in 
great  numbers  in  the  northern  jjart  of  the  county,  while  in  the  Ruby  mountains 
can  be  found  large  numbers  of  mountain  sheep. 

In  Lamoille  Valley  quail  are  i^lentiful,  and  have  been  unmolested  until  they 
have  become  quite  domesticated. 

Fish  are  plentiful  in  all  the  streams  of  the  county.  About  55,000  small  fish  have 
been  transplanted  from  hatchery  at  Carson  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  streams  of 
the  county  during  the  past  summer.  The  present  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture in  relation  to  tlie  preservation  of  flsh  in  the  streams  of  this  State  should  be  re- 
vised, insofar  as  the  Humboldt  and  tributaries  is  concerned.  The  law  is  a good  one, 
and  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  season  should  be  changed  so  as  to  read  from 
the  first  day  of  January  to  the  first  day  of  July,  instead  of  from  the  first  day  of 
October  to  the  first  day  of  April. 

The  spawning  season  in  the  Humboldt  and  its  tributaries,  as  has  been  actually 
demonstrated,  is  during  the  season  from  January  to  July,  and  the  law  should  be 
so  amended. 

Fish  transplanted,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  have  as  a rule  been  doing  well,  and 
should  be  kept  up  in  the  future. 

Public  Schools. 

The  public  schools,  thirty-nine  in  number,  are,  so  far  as  I can  see,  in  a flourish- 
ing condition,  all  having  money  enough  to  run  their  terms  out,  and  I am  in  favor 
of  keeping  up  such  legislation  as  will  keep  the  State  School  Fund  where  it  is  at 
present. 

J.  EGGERS,  County  Assessor. 
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Hawthorne,  Nevada,  ) 
September  22,  1892.  | 

To  Hmi.  J.  E.  Jones,  Surveyor- General,  Carson  City,  Nevada  : 

Dear  Sir  : In  compliance  with  the  amended  laws  of  1891,  and  with  instructions 
for  County  Assessors  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  I herewith  enclose  you  tables  of  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  1892,  which  statistics  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the 
assessment  roll  and  other  reliable  information  obtained  by  actual  inquiry. 

In  regard  to  the  area  of  land  cultivated  in  this  county  I would  state  that  it  is 
very  small,  there  being  but  four  (4)  valleys  that  are  cultivated,  viz. : Sweetwater, 
Alida,  Fish  Lake  and  Nine  Mile. 

The  approximate  number  of  acres  in  the  four  cultivated  valleys  will  not  exceed 
four  thousand  acres. 

A very  large  portion  of  land  in  this  county  is  not  cultivated  for  want  of  water. 

There  are  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  south  of  Walker  Lake  that 
would  grow  fine  crops  if  there  was  a supply  of  water. 

The  only  hope  of  getting  water  on  this  land  is  by  artesian  wells. 

To  date  there  has  been  only  one  artesian  well  sunk  in  this  county,  which  was  at 
Kinkead,  for  mining  purposes. 

The  mining  interest  of  the  county  does  not  look  as  bright  as  it  did  in  1891, 
which  is  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  silver,  and  the  companies  and  prospectors 
are  not  desirous  of  shipping  ore  at  the  present  price  of  the  white  metal. 

The  borax  output  has  decreased  to  comparatively  nothing  since  1891. 

Verv  respect'fullv, 

JERRY  QUINN, 

Assessor  of  Esmeralda  County. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 


To  Hon.  J.  E.  Jones,  Surveyor  General : 

In  pursuance  of  law,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  for  the  years 
1891  and  1892. 

Topography. 

Humboldt  county  is  situated  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State,  bounded  by 
the  State  of  Oregon  on  the  north,  the  counties  of  Elko  and  Lander  on  the  east, 
Churchill  on  the  south,  and  by  Washoe  on  the  west,  containing  an  area  of  15,450 
square  miles  or  9,888,000  acres,  classified  approximately,  as  follows : 


Grazing 

Agricultural 

Mineral 

Saline,  etc 

Water  area__ 
Timber 


4.2.50.000  acres. 

2.825.000  acres. 

2.143.000  acres. 

520.000  acres. 

142.000  acres. 

8,000  acres. 


This  county  being  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  there  is  found  a great 
diversity  of  soil  and  productions.  The  great  fertility  of  many  of  the  foot-hills  and 
extensive  valleys  forms  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  extreme  barrenness  of  other 
portions. 

The  mountain  ranges  in  general  have  a northerly  and  southerly  trend,  rising  to 
the  height  of  7,000  or  8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  some'of  the  peaks  reaching  altitudes 
of  10,000  feet.  Among  the  mountains  are  many  springs,  which  sometimes  unite  to 
form  small  s.treanis. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  countv,  besides  the  Humboldt,  are  King,  Quinn 
and  Little  Humboldt  rivers. 

The  principal  agricultural  valleys  are  the  Humboldt,  Paradise,  King,  Quinn, 
Little  Humboldt,  Grass,  Pleasant  and  Buena  Vista  Valleys,  where  farming  is 
carried  on  extensively. 

Paradise  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  productive  valleys  in  the  State,  situated 
about  40  miles  in  a northeasterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Winnemucca — the 
county  seaG-all  the  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes  of  the  finest  kind  are 
annually  raised  in  abundance ; thousands  of  tons  of  alfalfa  and  wild  hay  is  annu- 
ally cut;  all  kinds  of  fruits  suitable  to  this  latitude  are  grown  to  perfection  and 
excellent  in  quality.  There  are  two  fiour  mills  runuing  to  their  full  capacity  ; the 
distance  from  the  railroad  being  the  only  drawback  for  the  marketing  of  their 
produce.  The  proposition  of  building  a branch  railroad  from  Winnemucca  to  this 
place  is  being  agitated  among  the  citizens  of  Paradise.  Should  the  proposed  road 
be  built  it  would  make  it  a Paradise  indeed. 

Buena  Vista,  Grass,  Pleasant  and  Quinn  River  Valleys  contain  a great  number 
14-E 
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of  ranches ; the  farming  lands  in  all  these  valleys  are  irrigated  by  mountain 
streams.  Some  ranches  have  very  tine  orchards,  raising  more  fruit  than  the  home' 
market  at  present  demands,  owing  to  many  of  the  surrounding  mining  campshav- 
ing closed  down  operations,  upon  which  the  market  for  fruit  is  dependent. 

Lovelock,  or  as  is  generally  known,  “ The  Big  Meadows,”  situated  on  the  sink 
of  the  Humboldt  river  i;ind  being  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  agricultural  sections  in  tlie  State ; the  fertility  of  the  soil 
cannot  be  excelled  anywhere,  the  area  being  estimated  at  about  100,000  acres  of 
this  quality  of  land.  Farming  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in  this  locality  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Several  thousand  tons  of  wheat  are  harvested  annu- 
ally, the  yield  averaging  40  bushels  and  uinvards  to  the  acre.  Three  crops  of 
alfalfa  are  cut  annually,  furnishing  fodder  for  thousands  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep, 
fattened  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperous  community  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
Huml)oldt  river,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  thriving  town  of 
Lovelock,  with  a jiopulation  of  about  seven  liundred.  It  contains  a fine  public 
school,  two  hotels,  several  stfires,  lilacksmith  shop,  one  neAvspaper,  public  hall,  and 
a bank  has  recently  been  established. 

This  town  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent  shipping  points  for  live 
stock,  beeves  and  mutton,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes  and  ores  from  the  surrounding 
mining  camps  for  San  Francisco  and  other  markets.  Also  the  entrepot  for  mining 
supplies  for  the  following  mining  districts;  Bernice,  Ciottonwood,  VVhite  Cloud,  I., 
X.  L.,  Arabia  and  other  districts. 

Winnemucca,  the  county  seat,  situated  in  the  Humboldt  Valley,  on  the  line  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  contains  a population  of  aliout  twelve  hundred.  It  has. 
one  of  the  finest  public  schools  in  tlie  State,  one  National  Bank,  a IMasonic  and  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall,  several  hotels,  one  newspaper  (YFcc?-  State)  and  railroad  repair  shops. 

It  is  an  important  di.stributing  point  for  the  supplies  of  the  several  agricultural 
valleys,  the  grazing  interests,  the  various  mining  camps,  and  is  a shipping  point  for 
stock  and  sheep  men,  of  horses,  beef,  mutton  and  wool. 

Mining. 

The  various  mining  camps  are  generally  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  Spring  City,'  Willow  Creek,  Jersey,  Sanborn,  IJnion- 
ville.  Star  City  and  Dun  Glen.  Cwing,  however,  to  the  low  price  of  silver,  it  has 
discouraged  many  mineowners  from  any  great  developments  and  activity. 

Kennedy  INIining  District  is  a mining  camp  of  recent  discovery,  situated  about 
sixty  miles  soutliwest  of  Winnemucca,  on  what  i.s  locally  known  as  the  Cinnabar 
or  East  Range  of  mountains.  The  general  cluiracter  of  the  ore  is  principally  gold 
of  very  high  grade.  The  principal  mine  is  the  Imperial,  owned  by  Charles  Ken- 
nedy and  .1 . R.  Benton.  All  the  ores  now  extracted  are  being  shipped,  but  the  com- 
pany intend  building  a mill  to  reduce  their  own  ores.  It  is  predicted  by  those  who 
are  qualified  to  judge  that  from  present  indications  this  camp  will  rival  Tuscarora 
in  its  minerai  outinft. 

Situated  aroirnd  Lovelock  are  many  mining  camps,  the  ores  of  which  contain 
gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt,  tin,  antimony,  coal,  niter,  iron  and  gypsum. 
Of  the  latter  daily  shii^ments  are  Ijeing  made. 

With  all  these  varied  resources  Lovelock  will  eventually  become  the  leading 
town  of  the  county,  if  not  of  the  State. 

Placer  mining  is  prosecuted  to  considerable  extent  in  this  county,  at  present 
principally  by  Chinese.  On  Kings  river  about  40  Chinamen  were  mining  during 
the  past  Summer  extracting  considerable  gold.  In  Barber  Canyon  fifteen  to  twenty 
Chinamen  have  been  working. 

Both  of  the  above  camps  are  situated  on  the  “ East  range  ” of  mountains. 

In  Spring  Valley  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  by  J.  B.  Foltz,  and  was  in  full 
blast  the  past  season. 

In  American  Canyon  about  1.50  Chinamen  are  engaged  in  placer  mining  and  tak- 
ing out  large  quantities  of  gold.  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  report  over  two ^ million 
dollars  being  shipped  through  their  office  from  this  district,  besides  considerable 
disposed  of  through  other  sources. 

Sulphur  is  another  prominent  factor  in  this  county.  At  Rabbit  Hole  and 
vicinity,  situate  about  25  miles  in  a northerly  direction  from  the  Humboldt  House, 
immense  beds  of  sulphur  exist,  and  heavy  shipments  of  this  mineral  have  been 
made  by  Alex  Wise  and  others.  These  beds  are  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thick- 
ness, almost  solid  sulphur  and  mined  like  beds  of  coal. 

This  county  alone  has  sufficient  sulphur  to  supply  the  United  States  without 
importing  a pound  from  Sicily  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  why  shonld  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sen'cl  their  money  out  of  the  country  for  this  article  of 
commerce  and  deprive  its  own  citizens  of  tire  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  them, 
and  especially  to  Nevada  from  this  source  of  her  natural  wealth. 

The  following  table  shows  what  revenue  Nevada  could  have  obtained  froin  this 
product  within  the  United  States,  and  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  particular, 
were  they  to  give  encouragement  to  the  development  of  this  special  industry  to  the 
people  of  this  State : 
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Number  of  tons  of  sulphur  imported  from  Sicily  to  the  United  States  from  1850 
to  and  including  1889  was  649,974.  Number  of  tons  of  crude  sulphur  or  brimstone 
imported  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  1876  to  and  including  the  year  1889 
was  .35, .522,  valued  at  ?J665,824. 

From  this  it  wiil  be  seen  how  much  revenue  this  State  and  her  people  have  lost 
by  the  discouragement  to  our  own  citizens  in  this  industry,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
transportation,  which  would  have  been  a source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
railroad  company,  besides  the  benefits  directly  and  indirectly  that  wmuld  naturally 
follow’  the  fostering  of  this  one  item  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  following  table  show’s  the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the 
county,  its  agricultural  productions,  live  stock,  population  and  the  number  of 
registered  voters  for  1892. 


Value  of  real  estate $917,399. 

Value  of  personal  property 769,361. 


1 Acres. 

Value. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  enclosed--  - . - - 

174,976 

13,535 

2,805 

Number  of  acres  of  land  cutivated - - 

Number  of  acres  of  w’heat  --  - - - . 

$203,022 

54,078 

17,360 

300 

Number  of  acres  of  barley  - - --  - - — -- 

B\S18 

45 

Number  of  acres  of  oats-  - - --  --  - - — _ 

Number  of  acres  of  potatoes  - - --  

400 

6,600 

13,430 

1,500 

36,260 

( alfalfa  1 ' 

Number  of  acres  of  hay  < grass  and  1-  --  - --  --  - 

29,192 

3,000 

329,640 

( '"timothy  J 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter-  - -----  . _ 

Number  of  pounds  of  w’ooL  __  - _ - 

Live  Stock. 


Kind. 

No. 

Value. 

Horses  of  all  grades - _-  .-  - 

6,922 

39 

1 

19,800 

27,417 

357 

$109,163 

1,180 

150 

39,600 

352,903 

1,257 

Mules 7-----  ---  - --  - 

Jack -------  - - -- 

Sheep--  - - - - --  --  - - --  _-  - 

Cattle-  - - - - - --  ------  - -- 

HogS-- - - - - --  _ - ■ --  - -. 

Estimated  population 3,500 

Registered  voters 1,200 


According  to  figures  furnished  by  Railroad  Agent  Donelin  there  were  831  cars 
loaded  at  Lovelock  with  freight  during  1891.  The  amount  of  grain  was  1,614,571 
pounds,  and  forty  cars  of  gypsum.  To  these  figures  should  be  added  the  output 
from  Granite  Point,  all  of  Vhich  comes  from  the  low’er  Big  Meadow’s.  These 
figures  cannot  be  obtained  as  there  is  no  agent  at  that  point.  But  the  grand  total 
would  be  upw’ards  of  one  thousand  cars  and  two  million  pounds  of  grain.  There 
w’ere  4,063  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  principal  alfalfa  growers 
are:  Marker  Brothers,  2,000  acres;  Captain  Joe  Marzen,  1,.500;  Joseph  Hill,  350 
acres;  J.  H.  Thies,  1.50;  H.  Larsen,  150;  W.  C.  Ruddell,  120;  John  Hill,  1.35;  Ed. 
Emmons,  160;  J.  R.  Brown,  100;  John  Harrison,  100;  H.  W.  Fuss,  Andrew'  West- 
fall  and  L.  L.  Down,  80  acres  each ; Judge  Brow’n,  70;  W.  C.  Pitt,  150;  Peter  Anker, 
40,  and  .John  Reed  and  others. 

The  above  and  foregoing  are  the  principal  resources  of  Humboldt  county,  w’ith 
general  condition  and  future  prospects  of  each  industry  enumerated. 

In  conclusion,  I w’ould  remark  that  the  future  prospects  of  this  county,  as  to  its 
agricultural,  grazing,  mining  and  other  industries,  are  bright  and  encouraging  to 
the  State  in  general  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  in  particular.  This  county 
offers  an  inviting  field  to  intending  settlers  in  search  of  homes,  and  to  capitalists  in 
quest  of  profitable  investments.  Notwithstanding  the  present  cloud  which  hangs 
over  our  great  silver  iirdustry,  the  people  are  not  yet  despondent  over  this  misfor- 
tune but  are  hopeful,  public-spirited  and  enterprising. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  GUTHRIE, 

• Assessor  of  Humboldt  County. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSESSOR  OF  LYON  COUNTY. 

Dayton,  Nevada,  Decembei’  1,  1892. 
To  Hon.  J.  E.  Jonen,  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  Nevada : 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  LeKislature,  entitled  an  Act  for  obtain- 
ing statements  of  the  linancial  condition  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  and 
other  statistical  inforniation,  I herewith  most  respectfully  submit  iny  annual  re- 
port for  the  years  1891  and  1892. 

Tiie  agricultural  interests  of  Lyon,  which  are  among  the  mainstays  of  the 
county,  liave  for  the  i)ast  j'ear  shown  a steady  and  healthy  growth.  Mason  Valley, 
situated  in  this  county,  and  whidi  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  valleys  in  the  State, 
has  been  greatly  behetitted  by  the  erection  of  two  creameries,  which  have  proved  a 
dividend-paying  proposition  to  ranchers,  who  have  gone  into  the  business  of  milk- 
ing cows.  For  some  years  previous  to  1892  hay  in  this  valley  was  a drug  upon  the 
market,  the  farmers  having  to  dejiend  uiion  its  sale  and  consumption  from  pur- 
chases made  by  i)arties  driving  cattle  and  sheep  into  the  valley  to  winter.  Their  hay 
was  then  selling  for  from  82  5(1  to  83  per  ton  in  the  stack.  Now  it  is  being, fed  to 
milch  cows  and  is  selling  for  from  84  to  84  50,  with  a fair  prospect  of  going  up  to 
S(J  or  higher  before  the  winter  is  over.  The  ranches  throughout  the  valley  will  pro- 
duce  on  an  avei’age  aljout  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Both  the  creameries  are 
doi]ig  a tine  l.iusiness  and  making  money,  besides  giving  farmers  the  advantage  of 
a monthly  pay-day.  They  are  of  a capacity  to  handle  a great  deal  more  milk  than 
is  now  being  furnished  them,  and  by  next  year  it  is  expected  that  the  farmers  will 
1)6  milking  enough  cows  to  kee])  both  creameries  running  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  capacity  of  the  upper  creamery  is  about  forty  thousand  i)ounds  of  milk  a day, 
but  it  is  now  only  receiving  about  seven  thousand  pounds  daily,  and  turning  out 
8.50  pounds  of  butter  and  450  pounds  of  cheese.  The  ])rincipal  market  for  this  butter 
and  cheese  is  in  ,San  Francisco,  where  the  articles  command  top  prices.  The  cream- 
ery is  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas  McAdams,  who  is  an  experienced  butter- 
maker  froni  the  Bast.  He  has  had  the  company  jjlace  in  the  creamery  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  climate,  feed  for  stock,  etc., 
makes  IMason  and  Smith  Valleys  among  the  linest  localities  in  the  world  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  Phoenix  Creamery  Company,  which  is  not 
as  large  a conceru  as  the  ipiper  creamery,  is  a home  company.  They  are  producing 
a gilt-edge  article  of  Imtter  and  cheese  and  find  the  home  market  takes  all  they  can 
lu'oduce  with  the  amount  of  milk  they  are  receiving.  In  Smith  Valley  the  same 
company  wliich  owns  the  ipiper  INIason  Valley  Creamery  has  erected  another  cream- 
ery of  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  in  Mason  Valley.  This  ci'eaniery  started  up  on 
October  11th,  this  year,  and  already  tlie  farmers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  benefits  of 
it,  althougli  there  are  not  enough  cows  being  milked  yet  to  keep  it  running  to  any- 
where near  its  full  capacity.  The  Carson  River  Creamery,  also  owned  by  the  above 
company,  has  a capacity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  but  it  is  not 
running  full  yet.  Lyon  county  has  produced  during  the  current  year  170,200 
pounds  of  butter  and  58,965  pounds  of  cheese. 

Mason  Valley  now  has  a tirst-elass  flouring  mill,  which  was  completed  about 
the  1st  of  .January  last.  David  Wilson  A Sons  are  the  owners  of  this  mill.  It  is 
eipiipped  with  tli'e  latest  improved  roller  jirocess  machinery  and  is  turning  out  as 
fine  a grade  of  Hour  as  is  manufactured  anyivliere  on  this  coast.  Last  year  the 
Avheat  crop  of  the  valley  would  have  been  quite  a large  one  compared  with  the 
product  of  previous  years  had  it  not  been  that  the  wheat  was  struck  with  rust,  and 
this  year  tlie  yield  would  iiave  been  much  greater  than  at  any  time  before  had  it  not 
been  fully  liaif  destroyed  by  a pest  in  the  shape  of  a specie  of  gopher. 

Tlie  sheei)  industry  in  Alason  Valley  is  increasing  quite  rapidly,  and  there  are 
fully  10,000  more  sheep  in  the  county  now  than  there  were  last  year. 

It  lias  been  demonstrated  that  sugar  beets  can  lie  raised  in  all  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  county  in  great  abundance  and  of  tine  quality.  There  are  over  12,000 
apple  trees  in  the  county  and  many  other  fruit  trees  adapted  to  this  climate,  such 
as  peach,  apricot,  plums,  etc.,  which  show  that  the  fruit  raising  industry  is  not 
being  overlooked. 

The  horse  raising  industry  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  paying  ljusinesses  of  the  county,  but  the  value  of  this  kind  of  stock  has  fallen 
considerably  in  the  past  year.  There  is  a movement  on  foot  among  the  farmers  to 
ship  their  horses  to  the  Eastern  market,  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  they 
will  get  better  prices. 

New  roads  arc  being  opened  for  the  benelit  of  the  public,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  road  systeih  will  be  in  as  good  a condition  as  in  any  county  in  the  State. 

Smith  Valley  is  a rich  agricultural  county,  producing  large  quantities  of  hay, 
and  cannot  be  beat  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  cereals,  wheat  in  particular, 
A.  H.  Hawley  having  taken  the  first  prize  for  wheat  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  New 
Orleans.  The  farms  of  this  valley  have  good  improvements  and  are  mostly  under 
a good  state  of  cultivation.  The  most  experienced  stockmen  in  the  State  assert  that 
the  valleys  of  tliis  county  are  the  best  in  the  State  for  the  wintering  of  stock  and 
feeding  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  ■ 

The  mining  interests  of  the  county  are  not  in  a very  flourishing  condition. 
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owing  principally  to  the  heavy  discount  on  silver.  In  Dayton  the  only  mill  running 
is  the  Woodworth,  which  is  cleaning  up  the  last  of  a deposit  of  tailings,  which  it 
has  been  working  on  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  past. 

There  are  some  prospects  that  there  may  be  a revival  of  mining  operations  at 
Sutro  through  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  to  take  rock  from  the  Comstock 
mines  out  through  the  Sutro  Tunnel  and  mill  it  on  the  Carson  river  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dayton  and  Sutro,  but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  this  matter  takes 
shape.  In  the  meantime  a small  force  of  men  is  kept  at  work  repairing  and  keep- 
ing the  tunnel  in  order  and  carrying  out  waste  rock  from  the  Comstock  mines  that 
are  connected  with  the  tunnel.  A new  engine  which  uses  coke  as  fuel  has  lately 
been  .put  in  the  tunnel  to  take  the  place  of  mules  formerly  used.  This  engine 
handies  a train  of  twenty-four  cars. 

Silver  City  is  the  most  promising  camp  in  the  county.  The  formation  in  this 
mineral  region  is  peculiar.  There  are  two  main  ledges  running  north  and  south 
from  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half  apart.  These  leads  are  silver  producers,  while  in 
between  them  nearly  all  the  small  ledges  are  gold  producers  except  a spur  that 
runs  down  from  the  Silver  Hill,  upon  which  are  located  the  St.  Louis,  Emigrant, 
Regent,  Cherokee,  Dayton,  Kossuth  and  an  endless  number  of  smaller  mines 
following  down  through  Spring  Valley.  Nearly  all  the  small  gold  mines  are  now 
producing  some  very  fair  ore,  and  some  remarkably  rich  ore.  This  ore  is  found 
mainly  in  pockets  and  stringers,  and  no  great  quantity  has  been  found  in  a bunch 
except  in  the  Oest  mine.  These  gold  mines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oest,  run  into 
silver  ledges  as  they  attain  depth.  As  depth  is  attained  water  retards  operations, 
increasing  the  expense  of  producing  ore.  A project  is  now  on  foot  to  run  a drain 
tunnel  from  a point  below  the  Vulcan  ground  in  American  ravine  to  the  Independ- 
ent mine.  This  will  drain  all  the  mines  on  tins  lode,  the  Vulcan,  Del  Rae,  Lanzae, 
Northern  Belle,  Oest  and  Independent.  It  will  strike  the  Independent  at  a depth 
of  160  feet  below  the  water  level,  and  the  Oest  about  200  feet  below  the  water  level. 
There  is  to  be  no  company  formed,  but  the  parties  interested  in  the  mines  to  be 
drained  will  undertake  the  work.  This  project  if  carried  out  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  camp,  and  may  possibly  develop  some  good  mines.  The  Oest,  which  is  a 
gold  producer,  has  good  indications  of  a large  ledge  of  good  ore  below  the  water 
level.  Other  mines  have  large  Itodies  of  low  grade  silver  ore,  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  we  shall  again  have  free  coinage  of  silver  these  mines  will  all  be  actively 
worked  and  much  prospecting  be  done  whicli  will  make  of  Silver  City  one  of  the 
best  camps  in  the  State. 

This  county  sustained  quite  a loss  in  the  burning  of  the  Eureka  mill.  Last  year 
that  property  was  assessed  at  §118,000  ; this  year  it  is  §29,000.  There  is  a large  body 
of  tailings  at  this  place,  but  I believe  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  what  course  to 
pursue  to  work  them. 

For  further  particulars  I respectfully  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  statistical  reports. 
Very  truly  yours, 

' A.  W,  BRANN, 

Assessor  of  Lyon  county,  Nevada. 


REPORT  OF  ASSESSOR  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

PiocHE,  Nevada,  November  28,  1892. 
Hon.  .1.  E.  Jones,  Surveyor- General,  Carson  City,  Eevada  : 

Dear  Sir  : In  conformity  with  Section  2,20-3  of  the  general  statutes  of  Nevada 
of  an  Act  to  provide  for  obtaining  correct  statements  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
several  counties  of  this  State  and  other  matters  of  statistical  information,  approved 
February  26,  1872,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  biennial  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  A.  D.  1892  to  you  direct,  as  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  creating 
a State  Board  of  Assessors  and  Eqalization,  made  it  the" duty  of  the  County  Assessors 
of  this  State  to  forward  to  them  with  their  assessment  rolls,  a statistical  report 
embracing  all  such  matters  called  for  in  Section  2,203,  and  made  no  repeal  of  Section 
2,20-3  of  the  general  statutes,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Assessor  at  the  time 
be  delivers  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  his  assessment  roll  for  the 
year  in  which  general  elections  are  held,  to  deliver  also  a written  report  embracing 
said  year  and  the  preceding  year  to  the  County  Auditor  of  the  following  matters 
within  his  county : ■"  - etc.,  was  not  complied  with  on 

account  of  the  Act  creating  a. State  Board  of  Assessors  and  Equalization,  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  Assessors  to  report  to  them  direct,  but  that  your  office  might  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  statistical  matters  in  regard  to  this  countv,  I send  you  the  report 
direct  as  noted  above; 
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Value  of  real  estate  or  possessory  elaiui 5?202,241  00 

Value  of  iinprovenients  on  real  estate  other  than  city  and  town 

lots 138,017  00 

A'alue  of  improvements  on  city  and  town  lots 47,788  00 

Personal  property 185,262  00 


Total  value $573,308  00 

A’'aluation  for  1891 $565,622  75 


Showing  an  increase  for  1892  of $7,685  25 

The  pei'sonal  propei’ty  valuation  for  1892  as  compared  with  that 

for  1891  shows  an  increase  of $26,356  00 

While  the  real  estate  and  improvements  show  a decrease  of 18,670  75 


Net  increase  for  1892  being _$7,685  25 


The  personal  property  valuation  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Household  furniture  of  every  description $8,230  00 

Pianos  and  organs 1,405  00 

Libraries  of  every  description 775  00 

Goods,  wares,  merchandise  and  chattels  of  every  description 29,645  00 

Solvent  debts 500  00 

Jewelry ^ ^ 150  00 

544  work  horses 19,035  00 

235  saddle  horses , 5,100  00 

1,248  head  of  stock  horses 11,602  00 

45  mules 1,330  00 

24  beef  cattle 432  00 

9 stallions j 885  00 

587  milch  cows 11,740  00 

5,662  stock  cattle  (35  graded) 62,422  00 

7,035  sheep 14,070  00 

102  hogs ' 306  00 

Wood  and  coal 1,430  00 

Wagons,  carriages  and  all  other  vehicles  of  every  description  (in 

number  225) . 8,474  00 

Machines  and  machinery  and  all  works  and  improvements  of  a 

movable  nature 5,381  00 

All  other  property  not  real  estate  or  otherwise  taxed 2,260  00 


Total $185,202  00 

Valuation  of  same  classes  of  property  for  1891 $158,906  00 


Increase  for  year  1892 $26,356  00 

The  main  increase  being  in  1,269  head  of  cattle  valued  at  $14,235  and  336  head  of 
horses  valued  at  $6,302. 

Total  number  of  acres  of  real  estate 99,781 

Total  number  of  acres  land  cultivated 6,226 

Total  number  of  acres  uncultivated 93,555 

99^81 

VTilue  of  i-eal  estate  or  possessory  claims p02,241  00 

Average  assessed  value  of  cultivated  land  per  acre 


Average  assessed  value  of  uncultivated  lands  per  acre, 

75  cents,  embracing  93,555  acres 70,161  00 

City  and  town  lots 11,855  00 

$202,241  00 


Possessory  title  to  30,670  acres  of  State  lands  upon  which  no  contracts  have  been 
issued,  being  ‘desert  lands,  and  5,250  acres  of  unsurveyed  Government  lands  were 
assessed  at  25  cents  per  acre. 

The  remaining  63,881  acres  of  uncultivated  and  cultivated  lands  were  assessed 
at  amounts  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $60  per  acre. 

Uncultivated  lands— Desert,  25  cents  per  acre ; adjacent  to  water,  35  cents  per 
acre ; with  water  right,  50  cents  per  acre ; good  bottom  land,  80  cents  per  acre,  and 
extra  bottom  lands,  $1  per  acre  to  $1  25 ; the  average  being  75  cents  per  acre. 

Cultivated  lands— Partly  tilled,  $2  per  acre;  alfalfa  land,  $7  per  acre  in  southern 
part  of  the  countv,  and  $10  per  acre  in  northern  part ; timothy  and  red  top  land, 
$15  per  acre ; land  cultivated  to  garden  products,  $35  per  acre ; orchard  land,  $60 
per  acre ; the  average  being  $19  47  per  acre. 

Of  lands  inclosed  there  are  13,450  acres,  an  increase  of  1,450  acres  over  1891. 
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Agricultural  Products. 


Kind. 


Acres.  ’ Quantity.  ; Value. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye--. ^ 

Alfalfa  hay 

Grass  hay 

Timothy  hay 

Red  top  hay 

Corn 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Onions 

Cabbage  - 

Carrots  -I 

Parsnips 

Tomatoes 

Turnips  

Beets 

Pumpkins  and  squash 

Butter 

Cheese 

Wool 

Honey 

Wine 

Beer 

Cotton 


440 

600 

650 

1 

650 

3,050 

100 

200 

375 

5 

125 

13 
10 
10 

14 
1 
4 
2 
1 
8 


35 


11.000  bushels 

20.400  bushels 

19,500  bushels 

25  bushels- 

3,250  tons-- 

5.400  tons 

175  tons 

325  tons 

10.000  bushels 

2 tons 

Crop  a failure 

§8,250  00 
15,300  00 
15,600  00 
25  00 
32,500  00 
54,000  00 
2,625  00 
5,275  00 
5.260  00 
120  00 

30  tons 

3,000  00 

10  tons 

500  00 

10  tons  - - _ 

330  00 

20  tons 

600  00 

1 ton  _ - 

.30  00 

10  tons  -- 

400  00 

3 tons  - 

60  00 

4 tons  - . 

100  00 

48  tons 

480  00 

4,500  pounds 

1,575  00 

1,000  pounds 

125  00 

62,000  pounds 

9,300  00 

2,500  pounds  - 

250  00 

2,000  gallons  _ - 

2,000  00 

10,000  gallons 

5,000  00 

25,000  pounds 

1,600  00 

Fruit  and  other  trees— Apple,  3,400;  peach,  9,000;  pear,  1,100;  plum,  36,000; 
almond,  l/,000;  cherry,  540 ; nectarine,  40;  quince,  36;  apricot,  600 ; prune,  36; 
olive,  2;  Japanese  persimmon,  4 ; fig,  200  ; pomegranate,  1.50;  orange,  2;  Lombardy, 
poplar,  15;  walnut,  1,000;  white  mapla,  60;  elm,  28;  box  elder,  3,800. 

^ ines — Black  currant  bushes,  2,500 ; red  currant  bushes,  4,000 ; raspberry 
bushes,  560;  strawberry  vines,  5,100;  grape  vines,  65,000. 

Poultry— Chickens,  7,-500;  turkeys,  450;  geese,  -30;  ducks,  90. 

Bee  hives,  40.  Irrigating  ditches,  66 ; miles  in  length,  1.37 ; acres  irrigated,  6,226. 
Mineral  bearing  ores — 13,064  tons  and  287  pounds  of  ore  gave  a gross  yield  of 
©356,507  73  for  1892. 

- three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  tons  and  1,674  pounds  gave  a gross 

yield  of  ©276,76.5  57  for  1891,  being  an  increase  of  2,695  tons  and  613  pounds  of  the 
value  of  ^79.742  16. 


The  mining  industry,  compared  with  the  agriculture,  shows  the  sum  of  §190,087  73 
in  tavorot  the  mines;  the  value  of  tlie  agricultural  products  being  8166,420,  and 
that  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  .8356,507  73. 

beven  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  .5,000  sheep  were  sold  during  the 
year  from  the  county  to  outside  buyers. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle  and  1,-327  head  of  sheep  were  butchered  for 
market  m the  county  during  the  year. 

One  hundred  and  eight  deeds  and  mortgages  were  passed  and  recorded,  aggre- 
gating the  sum  of  §117,803,  distributed  as  follows  : 


Kind. 

j No. 

j Value. 

1 

Mining  propertv  transfers 

Real  estate  transfers 

Miscellaneous  - 
Chattel  mortgages--- 

Total 

55 

41 

8 

4 

§99,600  00 
8,436  00 
7,920 
1,847  00 

108 

§117,803  00 

Mining  claims  located  and  recorded  during  the  year,  585. 

The  vote  cast  at  the  general  election  held  in  1890  was  524 ; that  of  1892  was  540. 
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The  number  of  poll  taxes  collected  in  1891  Avas  458  ; in  1892,  604 ; being  an  increase 
of  146. 


The  following  amount  of  tonnage  was  received  by  our  merchants  ; 


1891.  Tons. 


1892. 


Tons. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  tonnage. 


259,860 

256,416 

607,040 

1,078,637 

406,110 

63,595 


January  _ 
February 

March 

April 

May 

.June 


428,970 

322,895 

72,945 

65,150 

125,045 

122,960 


3,799,623 


Number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  18,  having  an  assessed  valuation, 
including  rolling  stock,  of  |25,.500 ; said  road  being  used  soiely  to  transport  ores  to 
the  smelter  of  the  Pioche  Consolidated  Mining  and  Reduction  Company,  at  Pioche, 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  Northern  Railway  Company  has  65  miles  of 
roadl^ed  in  this  county,  60  miles  of  which  are  practically  completed  and  an  assessed 
valuation  of  ^100,000  placed  thereon,  which  was  reduced  to  .$40,000  by  the  State 
Board  of  Assessors  and  Equalization. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  experiments  have  been  made  with  pea- 
nuts, cotton,  olives,  almonds  and  the  raisin  grape,  all  showing  a good,  thrifty 
growth  ; the  cotton  averaging  800  pounds  to  the  acre  and  netting  $48  ; 15,000  almond 
trees  and  25,000  grape  vines  of  the  best  raisin  variety  have  been  set  out  this  year, 
and  as  many  more  will  be  planted  next  year. 

I am  personally  acquainted  with  the  location  of  very  nearly  all  the  lands 
assessed  by  me,  and  this  year  have  exei’cised  my  discretion  and  have  distinguished 
between  lands  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  those  patented  and  those  on  which 
applications  only  exist.  Heretofore,  regardless  of  location,  an  arbitrary  valuation 
of  $1  25  per  acre' has  been  placed  on  uncultivated  lands.  My  action  hereon  is  based 
on  a discussion  of  the  subject  had  before  a meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Assessors 
and  Equalization,  held  in  Carson  in  January  of  this  year,  and  at  which  I was 
present.  Respectfully  yours, 

H.  E.  FREUDENTHAL, 

County  Assessor  Lincoln  county,  Nevada. 


NYE  COUNTY. 

No  report.  We  herewith  insert  the  following  table  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  table  of  “ Agricultural  Products,”  etc.  on  pages  43  and  44,  and  table  of  “ Live 
Stock”  on  pages  50  and  51  of  this  Report:  Compiled  from  Report  to  State  Baard 
of  Equalization  ; viz  : 

Statement  showing  area  of  land  cultivated  and  its  value,  and 'agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  the  year  1892  : 


Peodtjcts. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Wheat  - - - - 

225 

6,000 

22,100 

800 

$9,000 

Barley  --  - ____  ___ 

900 

i5,000 

Oats  - --  - ___ 

.30 

.500 

250 

2.000  tons 

7,200  tons 

8.000  tons 
12,000  pounds 

None 

40,000 

.36,000 

3,600 

8,000 

24,000 

.3,000 

None 

Wool  - - 

120,000  pounds 

13,200 

22,100 

11,107 

55,535 

